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PLUTARCH’s LIVES. 
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¥ABIUS MAXIMUS. 


Sucu were the memorable actions of Pericles,* as far 
as we have been able to collect them ; and now we pro-~ 
ceed to the life of Fabius Maximus. 

The firft Fabius was the fon of Hercules by one of the 
nymphs, according to fome authors ; or, as others fay, by 
a woman of the country, near the river Tyber. From 
him came the family of the Fabii, one of the moft nume- 
rous and illuitrious in Rome.t Yet fome authors write, 
that the firft founders of this family were called Fodi?,} 
on account of their catching wild beafts by means of pirs 3 
for a pit is ftill in Latin called fovea, andthe word fodere 
. fignifies ro dig ; but in time two letters being changed, 

they had the name of Fadii._ This family produced many 
eminent men, the moft confiderable of whom was Rullus,}{ 


* wo wapssAnQapsv. 

+ The moft numerous, for that family alone undertook the war 
againft the Veientes, and fent out three hundred and fix perfons of 
their own name, who were ail flain in that expedition. It was like- 
wife one of the moft illuftrious ; for the Fabii had borne the higheft 
offices in the ftate, and two of them had been feven times confuls. 

¢ Pliny’s account of the matter is much more probable, viz. that 
they were called Fabii, a Fabis, from their fkill in raifing beans ; as 
feveral other families of note among the Romans were denominated 
from other branches of hufbandry. Indeed, their firft heroes tilled 
the ground with their own hands. | 

| This Fabius Rullus was five times conful, and gained feveral 
important victories over the Samnites, Tufcans , and other nations. 
It was not, however, from thele great a€tions that he obtained the 
furname of Maximus, but from his behavior in the cenforfhip ; dur 
ing whichhe reduced the populace of Rome into four tribes, who 
before were difperfed among all the tribes in general, and by that 
means had very great power in the affemblies. Thefe were called 
Tribus Urbona. Liv. lib. ix. cap, 46. . 

Mou. ἢ. B 
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‘by the Romans. furnamed Maximus or the great,and from 

him the Fabius Maximus of whem we are writing, was 
‘the fourth in defcent. 

This laft had the furndme of Verrucofus from a fmall 
wart on his upper lip. He was likewile called Qwicula* 
from the mildnefs and gravity of his behavior when a boy. 
Nay, his compofed demeanor, and his filence, his caution 
in engaging in the diverfions of the other boys, the flow. 
nefs and difficulty with which he took up what was taught 
chim, together with the fubmiffive mapner in which he 
complied with the prepofals of his comrades brought him 
under the fufpicion of ftupidity and foolifhnefs, wjth thofe 
that did- not thoroughly know him. Yet a few there were 
who perceived that his compofednefs was owing to the fo» 
lidity of his parts, and who difcerned withal a magnanim- 
ity and lionliké courage in his nature. In a fhort time, 
when application to bufinefs drew him out, it was obvious 
even to the.many, that his feeming ina¢tivity was a com- 
mand which he had of his paffions, that his cautioufnefs 
was prudence, and that what had paffed for heavinefs and 
infenfibility was really an immoveable firmnefs of foul. He 
faw what an important concern the adminiftration was,and 
in what wars the republic was frequently engaged, and 
therefore by exercife prepared his body, confidering its 
ftrengh as a natural armor ; at the fame time he improved 
his powers of perfuafion, as the engines by which the peo- 

le are to be moved ; adapting them to the manner of his 
life. For in his eloquence there was nothing of affectation, 
no emptyt plaufible elegance, but it was full of that good 
fenfe which was peculiar to him, and had a fententious 
force and depth, faid to have refembled that of Thucy- 
dides. There is an oration of his {till extant, which he 
delivered before the people on occafion of his fon’s fune- 
ral, who died after he had been conful. 

Fabius Maximus was five times conful ;$ and in his firft 
confulfhip was honored with atriumph for the victory he 
gained over the Ligurians ; who being defeated by him in 
a fet battle, with the lofs of a great number of men, were 
driven behind the Alps,and kept from fuch inroads and rav- 
_ages as they had ufed to make in the neighboring provinces, 


* Ovicula fignifies 4 little fheep. 

+ The writers that effet this, Plato calls λογεθαιδανος. 

Ἐ Fabius was conful the firft time in the year of Rome 521; and 
the fith time, in the tenth year of the (econd Punic war,in the year 
of Rome 545: , . 
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Some years afier, Hannibal having invaded Italy,* 
#ad gained the battle of Trebia, advanced through Tuf-- 
cany, laying wafte the country, and ftriking Rome itfelf 
with terror and aftonifhment:. This defolation was an- 
trounced by figns and prodigies, fome familiar to the Ro- 
mans, as that of thunder for inftance, and others quite 
ftrange and unaccountable. For it was faid, that certain: 
fhields {weated blood,-that bloody corn was cut at An- 
tium, that redhot ftones fell from the air, that the Faleri- 
ans faw the heaveris open, and many billets fall, + wpon one 
of which thefe -words were very legible, Mars brandifbeth . 
his arms.- But Caius Flaminius, then conful, was not 
difcouraged by any of thefe things. He was indeed nat- 
uratly a man of much fire and ambition, and befides was 
elated by former fucceffes which he had met with contrary 
to all probability ; for againft the fenfe of the fenate and 
hits colleague, -he ‘had engaged with the Gauls and beaten 
them. Fabius likewife paid but little regard to prodi- 
gies,t as too abfurd to be believed, notwithftanding the 

reat effe& they had upon the multitude. But being in- 
srmed how {mall the numbers of the enemy were, and 
of the want of money, he advifed the Romans to have pa- 

* Here Plutarch leaves a void of fiftcen years It was not indeed 
a remarkable period of the life of Fabius. Hannibal entered Italy in 
the year of Rome 535. He defeated Scipio in the battle of Ticinus, 
before he beat Sempronius in that of Trebia. 

+ Plutarch mifunderftood Livy, and of the two prodigies-which 
he mentions, made but one, yy fays, “Αἱ Falerium the fkhy was 
$s feen to open, and in the void {pace a great light appeared. The 
ἐς lots at Pranecfte fhrunk of their ewn accord, and one of them 
*¢ dropped down, whereon was written, Mars brandifpeth his fword.’’ 
Liv. lib. xxii.—Thefe lots were bits of oak handfomely wrought, 
with fome ancient charaéter$ infcribed upon them. Wheo any came 
to confult them, the coffer in which they were kept was ‘apened, 
anda child having firft {haken them together, drew out one from 
the reft, which contained the an{wer to the querift’s demand. As 
to the lots being fhrunk, which Livy mentions, and which was con- 
fidered as a bad omen, no doubt the priefts had two fets, a {maller - 
and a greater, which they played upon the people’s fuperftition as 
they pleafed. Cicero fays they were very little regarded in his 
time. Cic. de Divinat. lib. ii. . 

If Fabius was net moved by thofe prodigies, it was not be- 
eaufe he defpifed them (as his colleague did, who according toLivy, 
nefther feared the gods nor took advice of men) but becaufe he hop- 
ed by appeafing the anger of the gods, to render the prodigies in- 
effetual. It was not Fabius, however, but Cn. Servilius Geminus, 
who was colleague to Fleminius. 
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tience ; net to give battle to a man who led on an army 
hardened by many conflicts for this very purpofe, but to 
fend fuccors to their allies, and to fecure the towns that 
were in their poffeffion, until the vigor of the enemy ex- 
pired of itfelf, like a flame for want of fuel. 
He could not however, prevail upon Flaminius. ‘That 
eneral declared he would never fuffer the war to approach 
ome, nor like Camillus of old, difpute within the walls, 
who fhould be the mafter of the city. He, therefore, or- 
dered the tribunes to draw out the forces, and mounted 
his horfe, but was thrown headlong off,* the horfe without 
any vifible caufe being feized with a fright and trembling. 
Yet he perfifted in his refolution of marching out to meet 
Hannibal, and drew up his army near the lake called 
Thrafymenus,t in Tufcany. 
While the armies were engaged,there happened an earth 
quake, which overturned whole cities, changed the courfe 
of rivers, and tore off the tops of mountains ; yet not one 
“of the combatants was in the leaft fenfible of that violent 
motion. Flaminius himfelf having greatly fignalized his 
ftrength and valor, fell ; and with him the braveft of his 
troops ; the reft being routed, a great carnage enfued ; 
full fifteen thoufand were flain, and as many taken prifon- 
ers.~ Hannibal was very defirous of difcovering the body 
of Flaminius, that he might bury it with due honor, asa 
tribute to his bravery, but he could not find it, nor could 
any account be given what became of it. 


* This fal] from his horfe, which was confidered as an ill omen, 
' ‘was followed by another as bad. When the enfign attempted to 
pull his ftandard out of the ground in order to march, he had not 
itrength enough to do it. But where is the wonder, fays Cicero, to 
havea horte take fright, or to find a ftandard bearer feebly endeav- 
oring to draw up the ftandard which he had perhaps purpofely 
flruck deep into the ground ? + Now the lake of Perugia. 

1 Notwithftanding this complete vi€tory, Hannibal loft only fif- 
teen hundred men ; for he fought the Romans at great advantage, 
having drawn them into an ambufcade between the hills of Cortona 
and the lake Thrafymenus. Livy and Valerius Maximus makethe 
number of prifoners only fix thoufand ; but Polybius fays, they 
‘were much more numerous. About ten thoufand Romans, moit 
of them wounded, made their efcape, and took their route to Rome, 
where few of them arrived, the reft dying of their wounds before 
they reached the capital. “Iwo mothers were fo tranfported wi th 
joy, One.at the gate of the city, when fhe faw her fon unexpected ly. 
appear, and the other at home, where fhe found her fon, that the γ᾿ 
both expired on the {pot. | 
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When the Romans. loft the battle of Trebia, neither the 
- generals fent ἃ true account-of it, nor the meffenger rep- 
refented it as it was; both pretended the victory was doubt- 
ful. But as to the laft, as foon-as the pretor Pomponius 

- was apprifed of it, he affembled the people, and without 
: difguifing the matter in the leaft, made this declaration : 
' © Romans, we have loft a great battle, our army is cut to 
*¢ pieces, and Flaminius the conful is‘flain ; think, there- 
** fore, what is-to be done‘for your fafety.” The fame 
commotion which a-furious wind caufes in the ocean, did 
thefe words of the pretor produce in fo vaft a multitude, 
In the firft confternation they could not fix upon any thing ; 
but at length all agreed that affairs required the direétion 
of an abfolute power, which they called the dictatorfhip, | 
and that a man fhould be pitched upon for it, who would ᾿ 
exercife it with -fteadinefs and intrepidity.' That fuch a 
man was Fabius Maximus, who had a fpirit and dignity of 
manners equal to fo great acommand, and befides was of 
an age in which the vigor of the body is fufficient to exe- 
cute the purpofes of the mind, and courage is tempered - 
with prudence. 

Purfuant to thefe refolutions, Fabius was chofen diéta- 
tor,* and he appointed Luciys Minucius his general of the 
horfe.+ But firft he defired: permiffion of the fenate to 
make ufe of a horfe'when in the field. This was forbid- 
den by an ancient law, either becaufe they placed their ~ 
greateft ftrength in the infantry, and therefore chodfe that 
the commander in chief fhould be always pofted among 
them ; or elfe becaufe they would have the dictator, whofe 
power in all other refpects was very great, and indeed ar- 
bitrary, in this cafe at leaft appear to be dependent upon 
the people. ᾿ ἴη the next place Fabius, willing to fhow the 
Kigh authority and grandeur of his office, in order to make 
the people more tractable and fubmiffive, appeared in pub- 
lic with twentyfour Jifors carrying the fa/ces before him ; 
and when the furviving conful met-him, he fent oneof his 


* A didtator could'not be tegularly named but by the furviving 
conful, and Servilius being with the army, the peopleappointed Ba- 
bius by their own authority with the ttle of prodi€tator. How- 
ever, the gratitude of Rome allowed his defcendants to put dictator 
anftead of prodictator, in the lift of his titles. © 

+ According to Polybius and Livy, his name was not Lucius but 
Marcus Minucius ; nor was he pitched upon by Fabius, but by the 
people. 
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officers to order him to difmifs his /:4ors and the other en - 
figns of hisemployment, and to join him as a private mam 

Then beginning with an aét of religion, which is the beft 
‘of all beginnings,* and affuring the people that their de- 
feats were not owing to the cowardice of the foldiers, but 
to the general’s neghedt of the facred rites and aufpices, he 
exhorted them to entertain no dread of the enemy, but by 
extraordinary honors to propitiate the gods. Not that he 
wanted to infufe into them a fpiritof fuperftition, but to 
confirm their valor by piety, and to deliver them fromev- 
ery other fear bya fente of the Divine protection. On that 
occafion he confulted feveral of thofe myfterious books of 
theSybils,which contained matters of great ufe to the {tate ; 
and itis faid, that fome of the prophecies found there per- 
fectly agreed with the circumttances of thofe times ;. but 
it was not lawful for him to divulge them. However, in 
full affembly,he avowed to the gods a ver facrum,tthat is, 
all the young which the next {pring fhould produce, en the 
mountains, the fields, the rivers: and meadows of Italy, 
from the goats, the fwine, the fheep, and the cows. He 
likewife vowed to exhibit the great games in honor of the 
gods, and to expend upon thofe games three hundred and. __ 
thirtythree thoufand /efferces, three hundred and thirty- 
three denariiand one third of a denarius ; which fum 
in our Greek money is eightythree thoufand five hundred 
and eightythree drachmas and two obeli. What his reaf- 
on might be for fixing upon that precife number is not ealy 
to determine, unlefs it were on account of the perfection 
of the number three, as -eing the firft of odd numbers, 
the firft of plurals, and containing in itfelf the τῇ differ - 
ences, and the firft elements of all numbers. ° 

Fabius having taught the people to repofe themfelves an. 


᾿ς ὦ of religion, made them more eafy as to future events. 


‘or his own part, he placed all his hopes of victory in him~- 
felf, beHeving that heaven bleffes men with fuccefs on ac- 
count of their virtue and prudence ; and therefore he watch. 
ed the motions of Hannibal, not with a defign to give him. 
battle, but by length of time to wafte his {pirit and vigor, 
and gradually to deftroy him by means of his fuperiority in 
men and money. To fecure himfelf againft the enemy’s 
horfe, he took care to encamp above them on high and 


% κολλιρὴν ἀρχόμενος on δὲων ἀρχὴν 
+ This vow had formerly been mace to Mars by Aulus Core 
lias, and neglected, 
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mountainous places. When they fat ftill, he did the fame; 
when they were in motion, he fhewed himfelf upon the 
heights, at fuch a diftance as not to be obliged to fight’ 
againtt his inclination, and yet near enough to keep thenr 
an perpetual alarm, as if, amidft his arts to gain time, he 
intended every moment to give them battle. 
Thefe -dilatory preceedings expofed him to contempt 
among the Romans in general, and even in his own army. 
The enemy, too, excepting Hannibal, thought him a man 
of no {pirit. He alone was fenfible of the keennefs of Fa- 
bius, and of the manner in which he intended to carry on 
the war, - and therefore was determined,.if poffible, either 
by ftratagem or force, to bring him to a battle, concluding 
that otherwife the Carthaginians mutt be undone ; fince 
they could not decide the matter in the field, where they 
had the advantage, but muft gradually wear away, and be 
reduced to nothing ; when the difpute was only who fhould 
be fuperior inmenand money. Hence it was that he ex- 
haufted the whole art of war; like a fkillful wreftler, who 
watches every opportunity to lay hold of his adyerfary. 
Sometimes he advanced, and alarmed him with the appre. 
henfions of an attack ; fometimes by marching and counter- 
marching, he led him from place to place, hoping to draw 
him from his plan of caution.* But as he. was fully per- 
fuaded ofits utility, he kept immoveably. to his-refolution, 
Minucius.his general of horfe,. gave him, however, no 
{mall trouble by his. unfeafonable courage and heat, hae 
ranguing the army, and filling them witha furious de, 
fire to come to action, and a vain confidence of fuccefs. 
Thus the foldiers were brought to defpife Fabius, and by 
way of derifion to call.him the pedagogue οἵ Hannibal,t 
while they extolled Minucius as a great man, and one that 
acted up to the dignity of Rome. This led Minucius to 
give a freer {cope to his arrogance.and, pride, and to ridi-. 
cule the ditator for encamping con{taatly upon the moun,e. 
tains, ‘‘As if he did it on purpofe that his men might more. 
‘*clearly behold Italy laid wafte with fireand fword.”? And. 
he afked the friends of Fabius, ‘* Whether he intended to - 
‘take his army up into heaven,.ag he had bid adieu to 
“the warld below,. or whether he would fcreen himfel£ 


* Exenzad ὕτων ase τῆς ἀσφαλείας λογισμὼν δωλομερος. 

+ For the office of a pedagogue of old was (as the name implies) 
to attend the children, to carry them up and down, and. coudué 
them home agaia. 
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¢« from the enemy with clouds and fogs ?”” Whea the diétar 
tor’s-friends brought him an accoimt-of thefe afperfions, 
and exhorted him to wipe them off by rifking a battle, *In 
“that cafe,’ faid he, “1 fhould be of a more daftardly fpir- 
“ it than they reprefent me, if, through fear of infults and 


“¢reproaches, I fhould depart from my own refolution. _ 


.** But to fear for my country is not a difagreeable fear. 
*¢ That man is unworthy of fuch a command as this, who. 
-® fhrinks under calumaies and flanders, and complies with 
“the humorof thofe whom he ought to govern, and whofe 
¢ folly and rafhnefs it is his duty to reftrain,’”’ | 

After this Hannibal made a difagreeable miftake. For 
intending to lead his army farther from Fabius, and to 
move into a part of the country that would afford him for- 
age, he ordered the guides, immediately after fupper, to 
eenduct him to the plains of Cafinum.*" They-taking the 


word wrong, byreafon of his barbarous. pronunciation of ; 
it; led his forces to the borders of Campania, near the/ 


tewns of Cafalinum, through which runs the.river'Lothro- 
nus, which the Romans call Vulturnus. The adjacent 
country is furrounded with mountains, exeept only a val- 
Jey that ftretches out to the fea. Near the fea the ground 


- 
to. 


is very marfhy, and full of large. banks of fand, by reaf- . 


on of the overflowing of the river.. The fea is there very 
rough, and the coaft almoft impracticable. 


As foon as Hannibal was-entered into this valley, Fa-- 
bius availing himfelf of his knowledge of the country, feiz--. 


ed the narrow outlet, and placed in ita guard of four thou- 
fand men.. The main body of hisarmy 
tage on the furrounding hills, and with the lighteft and 
moft active of his troops, fell upon the enemy’s rear, put 
their whole army in diforder, and killed about eight hun- 
dred of them. 

Hannibal then wanted to get clear of fo difadvantageous 


a fituation, and in revenge of the miftake the guides had- 


* Hannibal had ravaged Samnium, plundered the territory of 
Beneventum, a Roman colony, and laid fiege to Tilefia, a city at 
the foot of the Appenines. But finding that neither the ravaging 
of the country, not even the taking of fome cities, could make Fa- 
bius quit his eminences, he refolved to make ufe of a ftronger bait, 
which was, to enter Campania, the fineft ceuntry in Italy, and lay 
xt wafte under the diftator’s eyes, hoping by that means to bring 
him to an ation. But, by the miftake which Plutarch mentions, 
his guides, inftead of conduéting him to the plains of Cafinum Jed 
him into the narrow paffes of Cafilinum, which divides Samaiam 
from Campania. 


e poftedto advan. . 
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made, and the danger they had brought him into, he cru- 
cified themall. But not knowing how to drive the enemy 
from the heights they were mafters of, and fenfible befides 
of the terror and confufion that reigned amongft his men, 
who concluded themfelves fallen into a fnare, from which 
there was no efcaping, he had recourfe to ftratagem. 
Thecontrivance was this : He caufed two thoufand oxen, 
which he had in his camp, to have torches and dry bavins 
well faftened to their horns. Thefe, in the night, upon a 
fignal given, were to be lighted, and the oxen to be driven 
to the mountains, near the narrow pafs that was guarded 
by theenemy. While thofe that had | it in charge were thus 
employed,he decamped, and marched flowly forward. So 
long as the fire was moderate, and burnt only the torches 
and bavins, the oxen moved foftly on, as they were driven 
up the hills; and the fhepherds and herd{men on the adja- 
cent heights took them for an army that marched in order 
with lighted torches. But when their horns were burnt to 
the roots, and the fire pierced to the quick, terrified and 
mad with pain, they no fonger kept any certain route, but 
ran up the hills, with their foreheads and tails flaming, 
and fetting every thing on fire that came in their way. 
The Romans who guarded the pafs were aftonifhed ; for 
they appeared to them like a great number of men run- 
ning up and down with torches, which {fcattered fire on 
every fide. In their fears, of courfe, they concluded, that 
. they fhould be attacked and furrounded by the enemy ; for 
which reafon they quitted the pafs, and fled to the main 
body in the camp. Immediately Hannibal’s light armed 
troops took poffeffion of the outlet, and the reft of his forces 
marched fately through, loaded witha rich booty. . 
Fabius difcovered the ftratagem that fame night, οΥ fome 
of the oxen,as they were fcattered about, fell into his hands}; 
but, for fear of an ambufh in the dark, he kept his menall 
night under arms inthecamp. At break of day, he pur- 
fued the enemy, came up with their rear, and attacked _ 
them; feveral fkirmithes enfued in the difficult paffes of the 
mountains, and Hannibal’s army was put in fome diforder, 
until he detached from his van a body of Spaniards, light 
and nimble men, who were accuftomed to climb fuch 
heights. Thefe falling upon the heavy armed Romans, 
cut off a confiderable number of them, and obliged Fabius 


© ἀχρ μὲν πὺρ ὀλίγον ary καὶ περιεχῷϊε τὴν ὕλην me 
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to retire. This brogight upon him more contenpt and ca<- 
lumny than ever ; ¥r having renounced apen force, as if: 
he could fubdueHanniabal by conduct and forefight, he ap- 
peared now to be worftedat his own weapons. Hannibal 
to incenfe the Romans ftill more againft him, when he came - 
to his lands, ordered them to be {pared, and fet a guard - 
wpon them to prevent the committing of the leaf injury 
there, while he was ravaging all the country around them, . 
and laying it wafte with fire. An account of thefe things - 
being brought to Rome, heavy complaints were made - 
thereupon. The tribunes alleged many articles of accu-- 
fation againft him, before the people, chiefy at the: infti- . 
gation of Metilius, who had no particular enmity to Fabi- 
ws, but being ftrongly in the intereft of Minucius the gen- - 
eral of the horfe, whofe relation he was, he thought by de--. 
preffing Fabius, to raife his- friend. The fenate, too; was - 
offended,- particularly with the terms he had fettled with 
Hannibal for the ranfom of prifoners. For it was agreed ‘ 
between them, that the prifoners fhould be exchanged, man 
for man,.and that if either of them had more than the other, . 
he fhould releafe them for two hundred and fifty drachmes . 
each man ;* and upon the whole account there remained 
#wo hundred and forty Romans.unexchanged. The fenate 
etermined not to pay this ranfom, and blamed:Fabius as -- 
aking a ftep that was againft the honor and intereft of 
the διε, in endeavering to recover men whom cowardice - 
had betrayed into the hands of the enemy. 

When Fabius. wae informed of the - refentment : of δίς: 
fellow citizens, he bore it with invincible patience ; but 
being in want of money, and not choofing to deceive Han- 
nibal, or to abandon his countrymen in their diftrefs, he - 
fent his fon to Rome, with orders to fell part of his eftate, 
and bring him the money immediately... This was punc- 
tually performed by his fon, andFabius redeemed the prif- 
oners ; feveral of whom afterwards offered to repay him, 
but his generofity would not permit him to accept it. 

After this he was called to Rome.by-the priefts, to affift 
_at fome of the folemn facrifices, and therefore was obliged ° 
to leave the army to Minucius ;. but he both charged him as 
‘dictator,and ufed many arguments and entreaties with him . 
as a friend, not to.come te any. kind of aétion. ‘The pains 


* Livy calls this argenti pondo bina et felibras in militem ; whence 
we lear that the Roman pondo, or pound weight of filyer, was ἐν - 
quivalent to one hundred Grecian drachmas or a mina. 
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the took were loft upon Minucius ; for he immediately 
fought occafions to fight the enemy. And obferving one 
day that Hannibal had fent out great part of his ar 


them within their entrenchments, killing great numbers of 
them, fo that they even feared he would ftorm their camp; 
and when the reft of theCarthaginian forces were returned, 
he retreated without lefs, * This fuccefs added to his te~ 
merity, and inereafed the ardor of the foldiers. The re. 
port of it foon reached Rome, and the advantage was rep- 
refented as much greater than it really was. When Fa- 
bius was informed of it, he faid, be dreaded nothing more 
than the fuccefs of Minucius, But the people mightily elated 
with the news ran to the forum; and their tribune Με]. 
ius harangued them from the roffrum, ‘highly extolling 
Minucius, and accufing Fabius now, not of cowardice 
and want of {pirit, but of treachery. He endeavored alfo 
to involve the principal men th Rome in the fame crime, 

alleging, ‘‘ That they had originally brought the war 
‘‘ upon Italy, for the deftruétion of the common people, 

*« and had put the commonwealth under the abfolute di- 
“ς rection of one man, who, by his flow proceedings, gave 
‘¢ Hannibal opportunity to eftablith himfelf in the coun- 

«< try, and to draw freth forces from Carthage in order 

4¢ to effeét a total conquett of Italy.” 

Fabius difdained to make any defence againft thefe alle. 
gations of the tribune ; he only declared, that ‘‘ He would 
“4 finifh the facrifice, and other religious rites, as foon as 
#¢ poffible, that he might return to the army and punith 
“ς Minucius for fighting contrary to his orders.” This 
.occafioned a great tumult among the people, who were 
alarmed at the danger of Minucius. For it is in the dicta. 
tor’s power to imprifon and inflict capital punifhment 
without form of trial ; and they thought that the wrath of 
Fabius now provoked, though he was naturally very mild 
and patient, would prove heavy and implacable. But fear 
. kept them all filent, except Metilius, whofe perfon, as tri- 

bune of the people could not be touched, (for the tribunes 
are the only officers of Παῖς, that retain their authority af- 
ter the appointing of a dictator.) Metilius entreated, in- 
fifted that the people fhould not give up Minucius, to fuffer 


* Others fay, that he loft five thoufand of his men, and that the 
<oemy’s lofs did not exceed his by more than a theuland. 


my to 
forage, he attacked thofe that were left behind, and drove’ 
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perhaps, what Manlius Torquatus caufed his own fon to 
fuffer,whom he beheaded when crowned with laurel for his 
victory ; but that they fhould take from Fabius his power 
to play the tyrant, and leave the direction of affairs to one 
who was both able and willing to fave his country. ‘The 
people,though much affected with this fpeech,did not ven- 
ture to diveft Fabius of the di€tatorfhip, notwithftanding 
the odium he had incurred, but decreed that Minueiusfhould 
fhare the command with hinf, and have equal authority in 
conducting the war; athing never before practifed in 
Rome. There was,however,another inftance of it foon af- 
ter upon the unfortunate action of Cannz ; fur Marcus Ju- 
nius the dictator being then in the field, they created anoth- 
er dictator, Fabius Buteo, to fill up the fenate, many οὗ 
whofe members were flain in that battle. There was this 
' difference, indeed, that Buteo had no fooner enrolled the 
new fenators, than he difmiffed his /7@ors and the reft of his 
retinue, and mixed with the crowd, ftopping fome time in 
the forum about his own affairs as a private man. 

When the people had thus invefted Minucius with a pow- 
er eqifal to that of the dictator, they thought they fhould 
find Fabius extremely humbled and dejected ; but it foon 
appeared that they knew not the man. For he did not reck- 
on their miftake any unhappinefs to him ; but as Diogenes, 
the philofopher, when one faid, ‘‘ They deride you,” an- 
{wered well, *‘ But I am not derided ;’? accounting thofe 
only to be ridiculed, who feel the ridicule and are difcom- 
pofed at it ; fo Fabius bore without emotion all that hap- 
pened to himfelf, herein confirming that pofition in philof- 
ophy, which affirms that @ wife and good man can fuffer 
no difgrace. But he was under no {mall concern for the 

ublic on account of the unadvifed proceedings of the peo- 
ple, who had put it in the power of a rafh man to indulge 

is indifcreet ambition for military diftinction. And ap- 
prehenfive that Minucius, infatuated with ambition, might 
take fome fatal ftep, he left Rome very privately. 

Upon his arrival at the camp, he found the arrogance of 
Mioucius grown to fuch a height, that it was no longer to 
be endured. Fabius therefore retufed to comply with his 
demand of having the army, under his orders every other 
day, and, inftead of that, divided the forces with him, 
choofing rather to have the full command of a part, than 
the direction of the whole by turns. Hetherefore took the 
firft and fourth legions himfelf, leaving the fecond and 
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third to ‘Minucius ; and the confederate forces were like. 
wife equally divided. 

Minucius valued himfelf highly upon this, that the 
power of the greateft and moft arbitrary office in the ftate 
was controled and reduced for his fake. But Fabius put 
himin mind, ‘‘ That it-was not Fabius whom he had te 
<< contend with, but Hannibal ; thatif he would, notwith- 
“4 ftanding, confider his colleague as his rival, he mutt 
*¢ take care left he who had fo fucceflively carried his point 
*¢ with the people, fhould one day appear to have their 
“¢ fafety and intereft lefs at heart than the man who had 
* been fo ill treated bythem.”? Minucius confidering this 
as the effect of an old man’s pique, and taking the troope 
that fell to his lot, marked out a feparate camp for them.* 
Hannibal was well informed of all that paffed, and watche © 
ed his opportunity to take advantage of it. 

There was a hill betwixt him and the enemy, not diffi. 
cult to take poffeflion of, which yet would afford an army 
a very fafe and commodious poft. The ground about it, 
at a diftance, feemed quite level and plain, though there 
were in it feveral ditches and hollows; and therefore, 
though he might privately have feized that poft with eafe, 
yet he left it as a bait to draw the enemy to an engagement. 
But as foon as he faw Minucius parted from Fabius, he 
took an opportunity in the night to place a numbert of 
men in thofe ditches and hollows ; and early in the morning 
he openly fent out a {mall party, as if defigned to make 
themfelves mafters of the hill, but really to draw Minucius 
to difpute it with them. The event.anf{wered his expecta- 
tion. For Minucius fent out his light armed troops firft, 
then the cavalry, and at laft, when he faw Hannibal fend 
reinforcements to his men upon the hill, he marched out 
with all his forces in order of battle, and attacked with 
great vigor the Carthaginians, who were marking out a 
camp upon the hill. The fortune of the day was doubtful 

~until Hannibal, perceiving that the enemy had fallen inte 
the {nare, and that their rear was open to the ambufcade, 
inftantly gave the fignal. Hereupon, his men rufhed out 
on all fides, and advancing with loud fhouts, and cuttin 
in pieces the hindmoft ranks, they put the Romans in dif- 
order and terror inexpreffible. Even the {pirit of Minucius 


*® About fifteen hundred paces from Fabius. 
-+ Five hundred horfe and five thoufand foot. Poly. 
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began to fhrink ; and he looked firft upon one officer and 
then upon another, but not one of them durft ftand his 
ground ; they all betook themfelves to flight, and the flight 
itfelf proved fatal. For the Numidians, now victorious, 
alloped round the plain, and killed thofe whom they 
found difperfed. 
Fabius was not ignorant of the danger of his countrymen. 
Forefeeing what would happen, he kept his forces uader 
arms, and took care to be informed how the action went 
on ; nordid he truft to the reports of others,but he himfel f, 
looked out from an eminence not far from hiscamp. When 
he faw the army of his colleague furrounded and broken, 
and thecry reached him, not like that of men ftanding the 
charge, but of perfons. flying in great difmay,* he {mote 
upon his thigh, and witha deep figh faid to his friends 
about him, ‘* Ye gods! how much fooner than I ex pected, 
“* and yet later than his indifcreet proceedings required, 
“4 has Minucius ruined himfelf!’ Then having com- 
manded the ftandard bearers to advance, and the whole 
army to follow, he addreffed them in thefe words: ‘* Now, 
“* my brave foldiers, if any one has a regard for Marcus 
<¢ Minucius, let him exert himfelf; for he deferves affift- 
44 ance for his valor and the love he bears his country. 
4“. Tf, inhis hafte todrive out the enemy, he has committed 
<€ any error, this is not a time to find fault with him.” 
The firft fight of Fabius frightened away the Numidians 
who were picking up ftragglers inthe field. ‘Then he at- 
tacked thofe who were charging the Romansin the rear. 
Such as made refiftance he flew : but the greateft part re- 
treated to their own army, before the communication was 
cut off, left they fhould themfelves be furrounded in their 
turn. Hannibal feeing this change of fortune, and finding 
that Fabius pufhed on through the hotteft of the battle with 
a vigor above his years, to come up to Minucius upon the 
hill, put anend to the difpute, and having founded a re. 
treat, retired into hiscamp. ‘The Romans, on their part, 
were not forry when the action was over. Hannibal, as he 
was drawing off, is reported to have faid fmartly to thofe 
that were by, ““ Did not 1 often tell you, that this cloud ὁ 


* Homer mentions the cuftom of {mitiag upon the thigh in time 
ef trouble——_Kas ὦ πεπληγετο μηρω ; and we learn from {crip- 
that it was praétifed in the eait, 

Compare Hom. 1], #. v. 162, and this paflage of Plutrach with 
Jer, xxxi, 19. and Ezek. xxi. 12, 
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*. would one day burft upon us from the mountains, with 
‘6 all the fury ofa ftorm?” 

After the battle, Fabius having colleCted the fpoils of 
fuch Carthaginians as were left dead upon the field, return-~ 
edto his poft ; nordid he let fail one haughty or angry word 
againft his colleague. As for Minucius, having called his 
men together, he thus expreffed himfelf: “6 Friends and 
4 fellow foldiers, not to err at all in the management of 
«¢ preat affairs, is above the wifdom of men ; but it is the 
““ part of a prudent and good man, to learn from his er- 
4. rors and mifcarriages, to correct himfelf for the future. 
<¢ For my part, I confefs, that though fortune has frowned 
<¢ upon mea little, I have much to thank her fur. For 
<¢ what I could not be brought to be fenfible of in fo long 
«« a time, I have learned in the {mall compafs of one day, 
ἐς that I know net how to command, but have need to 
‘¢ be under the direction of another ; and from this mo- 
<< ment I bid adieu to the ambition of getting the better 
“¢ ef a man whom itis an honor to be fuiled by. In all 
< other refpects the dictator fhall be your commander ; 
“6 but in the due exprefiions of gratitude to him, I will be 
«¢ your leader ftill, by being the firft to fhow an example 
“ς of obedience and fubmiffion.” 

He then ordered the enfigns to advance with the eagles, 
and the troops to follow, himfelf marching at their head, 
to the camp of Fabius. Being admitted, he went directly ᾿ 
tohis tent. ‘The whole army waited with impatience for 
the event. When Fabius came out, Minucius fixed his 
ftandard before him, and with a loud voice faluted him by 
the name of Father ; at the fame time his foldiers called 
thofe of Fabius their Patrons ; an appellation which freed- 
men give to thofe that enfranchife them. Thefe refpetts 
being paid, and filence taking place, Minucius thus ad. 
dreffed himfelfto the dictator : ‘* You have this day, Fabi- 
** us, obtained two victories, one over the enemy by your 
τὶ valor, the other over your colleague by your prudence 
“and humanity. By the former you faved us, by the 
“« latter you have inftructed us ; and Hannibal’s victory 
“‘ over us, is not more difgraceful than yours is honorable 
* and falutary to us. I call you Father, not knowing a 
‘Smore honorable name; and am more indebted to you 
“‘ than to my real father. To him I owe my being. but 
** to yon the prefervation of my life, and the lives of all 
‘6 thefe brave men.” After this, he threw himfelfinto tlte 
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arms of Fabius, and the foldiers of each army embraced 
one another, with every expreflion of tendernefs, and with 
tears of joy. 

Not long after this, Fabius laid down the diétatorfhip, 
and confuls were created.* The firft of thefe kept to the 
plan which Fabius had laid down. He took care not to 
come to a pitched battle with Hannibal, but fent fuccors 
to the allies of Rome, and prevented any revolt in their 
cities. But when Terentius Varro,t aman of obfcure 
birth, and remarkable only for his temerity and fervile 
eomplaifance to the people, rofe to the confulfhip, it foon 
appeared that his beldnefs and inexperience would bring 
him to rifk the very being of the commonwealth. For 
he loudly infifted in the affemblies of the people, that the 
war flood ftill whilftit was under the conduét of the Fabii ; 
but for his part he would take but one day to get fight of 
the enemy, and to beat him. With thefe promifes he fo 
prevailed on the multitude, that he raifed greater forces 
than Rome had ever had on foot before, in her moft dan- 
gerous wars ; for he mufteredf no fewer than eightyeight 
thoufand men. Hereupon Fabius, and other wife and expe- 
rienced perfons among the Romans were greatly alarmed ; 
becaufe they faw no refource for the ftate, if fuch a number 
oftheir youths fhould be cut off. They addreffed themfelves, 
therefore, to the other conful, Paulus Aémilius, a man of 
great experience in war, but difagreeable to the people, and 
at the fame time afraid of them, for they had formerly fet 
a confiderable fine upon him. Fabius, however, encouraged 
him to withftand the temerity of his colleague, telling him, 
*¢ That the difpute he had to fupport for his country wag 


* According to Livy, Fabius, after the fix months of his di€tator- 
fhip were expired, refigned the army to the confuls of that year, 
Servilius and Attilius ; the latter having been appointed in the roons 
of Flaminius, who was killed in battle. But Plutarch follows Poly- 
bius, who fays, that as the time for the ele€tion of new confuls ape 
proached, the Romans named L. Aimilius Paulus and Terentius 

-Varro confuls, after which the di€tators refigned their charge. 

+ Varro was the fon of a butcher, and had followed his father’s 
profeffion in his youth ; but, growing rich, he had forfaken thar 
mean calling ; and, by the favor of the people, procured by fuppert- 
ing the moft turbulent of their tribunes, he obtained the confulate, 

{ It was ufual with the Romans to mufter every year four le- 
gions, which confifting, in difficult times, each of five thoufand 
Roman foot, and three hundred horfe, and a battalion of Latins 
equal to that number, amounted in the whole to 42,400. But this 
year, inftead ef four legions, they raifed eight. 
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not fo much with Hannibal as with Varro.” The 
<¢ Jatter,” faid he, ** will haften to an engagement,* be. 
«¢ caufe he knows not his own ftrength ; end the former 
<¢ becaufe he knows his own weaknefs. But, believe me, 
& JEmilius, I deferve more attention than Varro, with re- 
“< fpect to the affairs of Hannibal ; and I do affure you, 
<< that if the Romans come to no battle with him this year, 
<< he will either be undone by his ftay in Italy, or elfe be 
<< obliged to: quit it. EKven now, when he feems to be 
“* victorious, and to carry all before him, net one of his 
<* enemies has quitted the Roman intereft, and not a third 
“ἐ part of the forces remains which he brought from home 
ἐς with him.” ‘To this Emilius is faid to have anfwered, 
«« My friend, when I confider myfelf only, 1 conclude it 
“4 better for me to fall upon the weapons of the enemy,than 
4“. by the fentence of my own countrymen. However, 
“¢ fince the ftate of public affairs is fo critical, I will en- 
4“. deavor to approve myfelf a good general, and had rather 
“* appear fuch to you, than to all who oppofe you, and 
¢¢ who would draw me,willing or unwilling, to their party.” 
With thefe fentiments Aémilius began his operations. 

But Varro, having brought his colleague to agree,+ that 
they thould command alternately each his day, when his 
turn came, took poft over againft Hannibal, on the banks 
of the Aufidus, near the village of Cannz.{ As foon as 
it was light he gave the fignal for battle, whichis a red 
mantle tet up over the general’stent. “Che Carthaginians 
were a little difheartened at firft,when they faw how daring 
the coniul was, and that‘his army was more than twice 
theirnumber. But Hannibal having ordered them to arm; 
himfelf,with a few others, rode up to an eminence, to take 


* The beft dependence of Varro was, undoubtedly, te proleng 
the war, that Hannibal, who was already weakened, mizht wear 
himfelf out by degrees ; and, for the fame reafon, it was Hannibal's 
bufinefs to fight. 

+ It was a fixed rule with the Romans, that the confuls, when 
they went upon the fame fervice, fhould have the command of the 
army by turns. : 

t{ Cannz, according to Livy, Appian,and Florus, was only a poor 
village, which afterwards became famous on account of the battle 
fought near it ; but Polybius, who lived near the time of the fecond 
Punic war, ityles Cannz a city ; and adds, that it had been razed 
ἃ year before the defeat of the Roman army. Silius Italicus agrees 
with Polybius. It was afterwards rebuilt ; for Pliny ranks it a- 
mong the cities of Apulia, The ruins of Cannz are flill to be feen 
in the territory of Bari, 
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a view of the enemy now drawn up for battle. One Gifce, 
that accompanied him, a man of his own rank, happening 
to fay, “‘ The numbers of the enemy appeared to him: 
“4 furprifing.” Hannibal replied, with a ferious coun- 
tenance, “ There is another thing which has efcaped 
‘¢ your obfervation, much more furprifing than that.” 
Upon his afking what it was, ““ It is,’ faid he, ‘‘ that 
¢* among fuch numbers not one of them is named Gifco.” 
The whole company were diverted with the humor of his 
ebfervation ; and ae they returned to the camp, they told 
the jeft to thofe they met, fo that the laugh became uni- 
verfal. At fight of this the Carthaginians took courage, 
thinking it muft proceed from the great contempt in which 
their general held the Romans, that he could jeftand laugh 
in the face of danger. 

In this battle Hannibal gave great proofs of generalthip. 
In the firft place, he took advantage of the ground, to poft 
his men with their backs to the wind, which was then very 
violent and {corching, and drove fromthe dry plains, over 
the heads of the Carthaginians, clouds of fandand duft into 
the eyes and noftrils of the Romans, fo that they were 
obliged to turn away their faces, and break their ranks. 
In the next place, his troops were drawn up with fuperior 
art. He placed the flower of them in the wings, and thofe 
upon whom he had lefs dependence in the main corps, 
which wag confiderably more advanced than the wings. 
Then he commanded thofe in the wings, that when the 
enemy had charged, and vigoroufly pufhed that advanced 
body, which he Knew would give way, and open a paffage 
for them to the very centre, and when the Romans by this 
means fhould be far enough engaged within the two wings, 
they fhould both on the right and left take them in flank,. 
and endeavor to furround them.* This was the principal 
caufe of the great carnage that followed. For the enemy 
preffing upon Hannibal’s front, which gave ground, the 
form of his army was changed into a half moon; and the 
officers of the fele€t troops caufed the two points of the 
wings to join behind the Romans. Thus they-were expofed 
to the attacks of the Carthaginians en all fides ; an incred- 
ible flaughter followed ; nor did any efcape but the few 
that retreated before the main body was enclofed. 


* Five hundred: Numidians pretended to defert to the Romans ; 
but in the heat of the battle turned againf{ them, aad attacked them 
in the rear. 
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It is alfo faid, that a ftrange and fatal accident happened 
to the Roman cavalry. For the horfe which AEmilius rodé 
having received fome hurt, threw him ; and thofe about 
him alighting to affift and defend the conful on foot, the 
reft of the cavalry feeing this, and taking it fora fignal for 
them to do the fame, ail quitted their horfes and charged 
‘on foot. At fight of this, Hannibal faid, ‘‘ This pleafes 
“ὁ me better that if they had been delivered to me bound 


¢¢ hand and foot.’ But the particulars may be found at. 


large in the hiftorians who have defcribed this battle. 

As to the confuls, Varro efcaped with a few horfe te 
Wenutia; and AEmilius, covered with darts which fuck in 
his wounds, fat down in anguifh and defpair, waiting for 
the enemy to defpatch him. His head and his face were 
fo disfigured and ftained with blood, that it was not eafy 
to know him ; even his friends and fervants paffed by him 
without ftopping. At laft, Cornelius Lentulus, a youn 
man of a patrician family, perceiving who he was, ditt 
mounted, and entreated him to take his horfe, and fave 
himfelf for the commonwealth, which had then: more oc- 
eafion than ever for fo good a-conful. But nothing could 

revail upon him to accept of the offer ; and,notwithftand- 
ing the young man’s tears, he obliged him to-mount his 
horfe again. Then rifing up, and taking him by the 
hand, ‘*-Tell Fabius Maximus,” faid he, ““ and, Lentulus, 
<< do you yourfelf be witnefs,* that Paulus Ai milius fol- 
ἐς lowed his direétions to the-laft, and did not deviate in 
“¢ the leaft from the plan agreed upon between them, but 
‘<<. was firft overcome by Varro, and then by Hannibal.” 
Having defpatched Lentulus with this commiffion, he 
rufhed among the enemy’s {words, and was flain. Fifty 
thoufand Romans are faid to have fallen in this battle,+ 
and four thoufand to have been taken prifoners, befide ten 
shoufand that were taken after the battle in boththe camps, 


 & Kas γειδ μάρτυς avress— 

+ According to Livy, there were killed of the Remans only forty 
thoufand foet, and two thoufand feven humdred horfe. Polybius 
fays, that feventy thoufand were killed, The lofs of the Carthagi, 
mians did not amount to fix thoufand. . 

When the Carthaginians were ftripping the dead, among other 
moving objects, they found, to their great furprife, a Numidian yet 
alive, lying underthe dead body of a Roman, who had thrown him- 
felf headleag on his enemy, and beat him down ; but being no long- 
er able to make ufe of his weapons, becaufe he had loft his hands, 
had torn off the nofe and ears of the Numidian with his teeth, and 
th that ft of rage expired. 


r 


» 
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After this great fuccefs, Hannibal’s friends advifed him 
to purfue his fortune, and to enter Rome along with the 
fugitives, affuring him that in five days he might fup ia 
the Capitol. It is not eafy to conjecture what his reafon 
was for not takingthis ftep. Moft probably fome deity 
oppofed it, and therefore infpired him with this hefitation 
and timidity. On this account it was that a Carthaginian, 
named Barca, faid to him with fome heat, ‘ Hannibal, 
«“( you know how to gaina victory, but not how to ufe it.”’* 

The battle of Cannz, however, made fuch an alteration 
in his affairs, that though before it he had neither town, 
nor magazine, nor port in Italy, but, without any regular 
fupplies for the war, fubfifted his army by rapine, and for 
that purpofe moved them, like a preat band of robbers, 
from place to place, yet then he became mafter of the 
greateft part of Italy : Its beft provinces and towns volun- 
tarily fubmitted to him, and Capua itfelf, the moft refpect- 
able city after Rome, threw its weight into his {cale. 

In this cafe it appeared that great misfortunes are not 
only, what Euripides calls them, a trial of the fidelity of a 
friend, but of the capacity and conduct of a general. For: 
the proceedings of Fabius, which before this battle were 
deemed cold and timid, then appeared to be directed by 
counfels more than human, to be indeed the dictates of 
a divine wifdom, which penetrated into futurity at fuch a 
diftance, and forefaw what feemed incredible to the very 
. perfons who experienced it. In him, therefore, Rome 

places her laft hope ; his judgment is the temple, the altar, 
to which fhe flies for refuge, believing that to his prudence 
it was chiefly owing that fhe ftill held up her head, and 
that her children were not difperfed,as when fhe was taken 
by the Gauls. For he, who in times of apparent fecurity, 


*-Zonarus tells us, that Hannibal himfelf afterwards acknowl. 
edged his miftake in not purfuing that day’s fuccefs, and ufed of- 
ten to cry out, Ὁ Cannz, Cannz ! 

But, on the other hand, it may be pleaded in defence of Hannibal, 
that the advantages he had gained were chiefly owing to his cavalry, 
who could not act in a fiege : That the inhabitants of Rome were al} 
bred up to arms from their infancy ; would ufe their utmoft efforts 
in defence of their wives, their children, and their domeftic gods ; 
and, when fheltered by wallsand ramparts, would probably be in- 
vincible: That they had as many generals as {enators : That no one 
nation of Italy had yet declared for him, and he might judge it nec- 
eflary to gain fome of them before he attempted the capital; and 
laitly, that if he had attempted the capital firft, and without fuccelfs, 
he would not have been able to again any one nation ox city, 
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feemed to be deficient in confidence and refolution, now 
when all abandoned themfelves to inexpreffible forrow and 
helplefs defpair, alone walked about the city with a calm 
and eafy pace, with a firm countenance, a mild and gracious 
addrefs, checking their effeminate lamentations, and pre- 
venting them from affembling in publicto bewail their 
@ommon diftrefs. He caufed the fenate to meet; he en- 
couraged the magiftrates, himfelf being the foul of their 
body, for all waited his motion, and were ready to obey 
his orders. He placed a guard atthe gates, to hinder 
fuch of the people as were «inclined to fly, from quitting 
the city. He fixed both the place and time for mourn- 
ing, allowed thirty days for that purpofe in a man’s own 
houfe, and no more for the city in general. And as the 
feaft of Ceres fell within that time, it was thought better 
entirely to omit the folemnity, than by the {mall numbers 
and the melancholy looks of thofe that fhould attend it, 
to difcover the greatnefs of their lofs ;* for the worfhip 
moft acceptable to the gods is that which comes from 
cheerful hearts. Indeed whatever the agurs ordered for 
propitiating the divine powers, and averting inaufpicious 
omens, was carefully performed. For Fabius Prétor, the 
near relation of Fabius Maximus, was fent to confult 
oracle at Delphi; and gf the two veftals who weré*g 
found guilty of a breach of their vow of chattity, ont 
buried alive, according to cuftom, and the other di 

her own hand. . ὅ. 

But what moft deferves to be admired, is the magna. 

Rimity and temper of the Romans, when the conful Varro 
returned after his defeat,+ much humbled and very mel- 
ancholy, as one who had occafioned the greateft calam- 
ity and difgrace imaginable to the republic. The whole 


* This was not the real caufe of deferring the feftival, but that 
which Plutarch hints at juft after, viz. becaufe it was unlawful for 
perfons in mourning to celebrate it ; and at that time there was not 
@ne matron in Rome who was not in mourning. In fa€t, the feaft 
was not entirely omitted, but kept as faon as the mourning was ex~_ 

ired, 

P + Valerius Maximus tells us (lib. iii. c. 6.) that the fenate and 
people offered Varro the didtatorfhip, which he refufed, and by his 
modeft refufal wiped off, in fome meafdre, the fhame of his former 
behavior. Thus the Romans, by treating their unfortunate com- 
manders with humanity, leffened the difgrace of their being van- 
quifhed or difcharged ; while the Carthaginians condemned their 
generals to cruel deaths upon their being overcome, though it waa 
often without their own fault. 
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fenate and people went to welcome him at the gates ; 
and, when filence was commanded, the magiftrates and 
principal fenators, amongft whom was Fabius, commended 
him for not giving up the circumftances of the ftate as 
defperate after fo greata misfortune, but returning to 
take upon him the adminiftration, and to make what ad- 
vantage he could for his country of the laws and citizens, 
as not being utterly loft and ruined. 
«.# When they found that Hannibal, after the battle, inftead 
of marching to Rome, turned to another part of Italy,they 
took courage, and fent their armies and generals into the 
field. The moft eminent of thefe were Fabius Maximus 
and Claudius Marcellus, men diftinguifhed by characters 
aimoft entirely oppotite. Marcellus (as we have mentioned 
in his life) was a man of a buoyant and animated valor ; 
remarkably well fkilled in the ufe of weapons, and naturally 
enterprifing ; ftich an one, in fhort, as Homer calls lofty in 
heart, in coyrage fierce, ix war delightng. Sointrepida 
general was very fit to be oppofed to an enemy as daring as 
imfelf, to reftore the courage and fpirits of the Romans, 
by fome vigorous ftroke in the firft engagements. As for 
Fabius, he kept to his firft fentiments, and hoped, that if 
he only followed Hannibal clofe, without fighting him, he 
and his army would wear themfelves out, and lofe their 
wevlike vigor, juft as a wreftler does who keeps continu- 
ally in the ring, and allows himfelf no repofe, to recruit 
his ftrength after exceffive fatigues. Hence it was that 
the Romans( as Pofidonius tells us )called Fabius sbeir hield 
and Marcellus sheir fword, and ufed to fay,that the fteadi- 
nefs aad caution of the one, mixed with the vivacity and 
boldnefs of the other, made a compound very falutary to 
Rome. Hannibal, therefore, often meeting Marcellus, 
whofe motions were like thofe of a torrent, found his forces 
broken and diminithed, and by Fabius, who moved with 
a filent but conftant ftream, he was undermined and infen- 
fibly weakened. Such at length, was the extremity he 
was reduced to, that he was tired of fighting Marcellus, 
and afraid of Fabius, And thefe were the perfons he had 
generally to do with during the remainder of the war, as 
" pretors, confuls, or proconfuls ; foreach of them was five 
times conful. Itis true, Marcellus, in his fifth confulate, 
was drawn into his fnares, and killed by means of an am- 
bufcade. Hannibal often made the like attempts upon 
Fabius, exerting all his arts and ftratagems, but without 
effect. Once only he deceived him, and had nearly jed 
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hiiminto a fatal error. He forged letters to him, as from 
the principal inhabitants of Metapontum, offering to de. 
liver up the city to him, and affuring him that thofe who 
had taken this refolution, only waited till he appeared 
before it. Fabius giving credit to thefe letters, ordered a 

arty to be ready, intending to march thither in the night 3 
but finding the aufpices unpromifing, he altered his detign, 
and foon after difcovered that the letters were forged by 
an artifice of Hannibal’s, and that he was lying in ambuth 
for him near the town. But this perhaps may be afcribed 
to the favor and proteCtion of the gods. 

Fabius was perfuaded that it was better to keep the cit- 
ies from revolting, and to prevent any commotions among 
the allies, by aftability and mildnefs, than to entertain ἐν Ὁ 
ery fufpicion, or to ufe feverity againft thofe whom he did 
fufpect. 1115 reported of him, that being informed, that 
a-certain Marcian in his army,* who was aman not infes 
rior in courage or family to any among the allies, folicited 
fome of his men to defert, he did not treat him harfhly, 
but acknowledged that he had been too much περ εξϊεά ς 
declaring at the fame time, that he was now perfectly fen- 
fible how much his officers had been to blame in diftri- 
buting honors more out of favor than regard to merit ; 
and that for the future he fhould take it ill if he did not 
apply to bim when he had any requeft to make. ‘This was 
followed with a prefent ofa war horfe, and with other 
marks of honor ; and from that time the man behaved 
with great fidelity and zeal for the fervice. Fabius thought 
it hard, that, while thofe who breed dogs and horfes foften 
their ftubborn tempers, and bring down their, fierce fpirits 
by care and kindnefs, rather than with whips and chains, 
he who has the command of men fhould net endeavor to ἡ 
correct their errors by gentlenefs and goodnefs, but treat 
them even in a harfher and more violent manner than gar- 
deners do the wild fig trees, wild pears and olives, whofe 
nature they fubdue by cultivation, and which by that 
means they bring to produce very agreeable fruit. 

Another time fome of his officers informed him, that 
one of the foldiers, a native of Lucania, often quitted his 
pott, and rambled out of the camp. Upon this report, he 
afked what kind ofa man he wasin other refpects ; and they 
all declared it was not eafy to find fe good a foldier, doing 


* Livy tells this ftory of Marcellus, which Plutarch here applies 
te Fabius. | 
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him the juftice to mention feveral extraordinary inftances 
of his valor. On inquiring into the caufe of this irreg- 
, ularity, he found that the man was paffionately in love, 
and that for the fake ef feeiag a young woman he ven- 
tured out ef the camp, and took a long and dangerous 
journey every night. Hereupon Fabius gave orders to 
fome of his men to find out the woman, and convey her 
into his own tent, but took care that the Lucanian fhould 
not know it. Then he fent for him, and taking him afide, 
{poke to him as follows: ‘I very well know that you 
‘* have lain many nights out. of the camp, in breach of 
“the Roman difcipline and laws ; at the fame time I am 
“4 not ignorant of your paft fervices. In confideration of 
“them I forgive your prefent crime ; but for the future 
441 will give you in charge to a perfon who fhall be an- 
“‘fwerable for you.” While the foldier ftood much 
amazed, Fabius produced the woman, and putting her 
in his hands, thus expreffed himfelf: ‘‘ This is the per- 
“4 fon who engages for you that you will remain in camp; 
‘¢and now we fhall fee whether there was not fome trai-. 
“‘torous defign which drew you out, and which you 
“¢ made the love of this woman a cloak for.” Such is the 
account we have of this affair. 

By means of another love affair, Fabius recovered the 
city of Tarentum, which had been treacheroufly delivered 
up to Hannibal. A young man, a native of that place, 
who .ferved under Fabius, had a fifter there who loved him 
with great tendernefs. This youth being informed, that a 
certain Brutian,* one of the officers of the garrifon which 
Hannibal had put in Tarentum, entertained a violent paf- 
fion for his fifter, hoped to avail himfelf of this circumftance 
to the advantage of the Romans. Therefore, with the 
permiflion of Fabius, he returned to his fifter at Tarentum, 
under color of having deferted. Some days pafled, during 

which the Brutian forbore his vifits, for fhe fuppofed that 
her brother knew nothing of theamour. This obliged the 
young man to come to an explanation. ‘ It has been cur- 
ἐς rently reported (faid he) that you receive addreffes from 
«ὁ ἃ man of fome diftinction. Pray, who is he? If heisa 
“ὁ man of honor and character, as they fay he is, Mars, 
«¢who confounds all things, takes but little thought of 
‘¢ what country he may be. What neceflity impofes is ne 
«« difgrace ; but we may rather think ourfelves fortunate, 


© sey rerceyptvoy ὑπ᾽ Ayioe τὴν πολιν Dpugers sD’ ἡγεμφννας, 
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‘*# at a time when juftice yields to force, if that which force 
“ἐ might compel us to, happens not to be difagreeable te 
ἘΦ our own inclinations.’’ Thus encouraged, the young 
‘woman fent for the Brutian, aad prefented him to her 
brather. And as fhe behaved to him in a kinder and more 
complying manner, through her brother’s means, who 
was very indulgent to his paffion, it was not very difficult 
to prevail with the Brutian, who was deeply in love, and 
was withal a mercenary,* to deliver up the town, upon 
_promifes of great rewards frem Fabius. 

This is the account which moft hiftorians. give us ;. yét 
‘fome fay, that the woman by whom the Brutian was gain. 
‘ed, was not a Tarentine, but a Brutian ; that fhe had 
been concubine to Fabius, and that when fhe feund the 
governor of Tarentum was her countryman and acquaint- 
ance, fhe told Fabius of it, and finding means, by ap. 


proaching the walls, to make him a propofal, fhe drew | 


im over to the Roman intereft. | 

During thefe tranfactions, Fabius, in drder to make # 
diverfion, gave directions to the garrifon of Rhegium, to 
lay wafte the Brutian territories, and, if poflible, to make 
themfelves mafters of Caulonia. Thefe were a body of 
eight thoufand men, compofed partly of deferters, and 

rtly of the moft worthlefs of that infamous band brought 
-by Marcellus out of Sicily, ¢ and therefore the lofs of them 
would not be great, nor much lamented by the Romans, 
‘Thefe men he threw out as a bait for Hannibal, and by 
facrificing them, hoped to draw him toa diftance from 
‘Tarentum. ‘The detign fucceeded accordingly ; for Han- 
nibal marched with his forces to Caulonia, and Fabius ia 
-the mean time laid fiege to Tarentum. The fixth day of 
the fiege, the young man having fettled the matter with 
the Brutian officer, by means of his fitter, and having well 
-obferved the place where he keptguard, and promifed to let 
in the Romans, went to Fabius by night, and gave him an 
‘account of it. The conful moved-to the appointed quarter, 
though not entirely depending upon the promife that the 


* arIpwmu μισιθοφορει-- ας, This has been iniftranflated « 
‘man of a mercenary difpojttion. The words only import that he-was 
not of Hannibal’s own troops, but of the mercenaries. Hence all 
"governments fhould learn to beware how they intruft their towns 
‘with garrifons of hired troops and frangers. 

+ -Thefe men-weie brought from Sicily, not by Marcellus, but 
-by bis colleague Lavinus. ᾿ 
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town wottld be betrayed. There he himfelf fat fill, but 
at the fanie trme ordered an afftult on‘every other part, 
both by fea and land. This was pat in execution with 
great noife and tomult, which drew moft:of the Taren- 
tines that way, to affift the garrifon,.and repel the be~ 
fiegers, Then the Brutian giving Fabius‘the fignal, he 
{cated the walls, and ‘got pdffeffion of-the town. 

‘On this occafion Fabius feems to have indulged-a crim- 
inal ambition.® For that ‘it might not appear that the 
place was betrayed to him, he orderéd the Brutians ‘to be 

ut firft to the iword. But he failed in‘his defign ; forthe 

ormer ‘fufpicion ftill remained, and he incurred, ‘befides, 
the reproach of perfidy and inhumanity. Many of the 
Tarentines alfo were killed ; thirty thoufand of them were 
fold ‘for ‘flaves ; the army had the 'plunder-of ‘the town, 
anu three thoufand talents were brought into the -public 
treafury. ‘Whillt every thing was rarfacked, ‘and the 
{poils were heaped before Fabius, it is reported that the 
officer ‘who took the inventory, afked, ** What he would 
‘shave them do with the golls ?”” meaning the flatues and 
pictures: Fabius anfwered, “ Let-us leave the Tarentines 
‘their angry gods.” However, he carried away a ce- 
doffas of Hercules, which he afterwatds fet wp in‘the capi- 
tol, and near it an equeftrian ‘ftatue of himfelf in -brafs:¢ 
hus he fhowed‘Himfelf inferior to‘Marcellus in his tafte 
for the fine arts, and ftill morefo:'in mercy and humanity. 
Marceéllus is this refpect had greatly the advantage, as we 
have already obferved in his life. 

Hannibal had haftened tothe relief of Tarentum, and 
being within five mites of it, when it was taken, he-fcru- - 
‘pled ‘not to fay publicly, ‘* The Romans, too, have their 
¢¢-Hannibal ; ‘for we -have ‘loft Tarentum in :the fame 
*¢ manner that we gained it.’? And, in private, he then 
firft'acknowledged'to his friends, ‘*’That he had always 
ἐς thought it difficult, but ‘now faw it was impofiible, 
“with the forces he had, to conquer Italy.” 


* Livy does not fay that Fabius gave fuch orders. Heonlyfays, 
‘# There were many Brutians flain, either through igaorance, or 
“« through the ancient hatred which the Romans bere them, or be- 
4¢ caufe the Romans were defirous that Tarentum fhould feem te 
s¢ be taken {word in hand, rather than betrayed to them.” 

+ The gods were in the attitude of combatants; and they appear 
od to have fought againft the Tarentines, 

1 The work of Lyfippus. 
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Fabius for this was henored with a triumph more 
ndid than the former, having glorioufly maintained 
field againft Hannibal, and ba all his {chemes with 

eafe, juft as an able wreftler difengages himfelf from the 
arms of his antagonift, whofe grafp no longer retains the 
fame vigor. For Hannibal’s army was now partly ener- 
vated with opulence and luxury, and partly impaired and 
worn out with continual action. 

Marcus Livius, who commanded in Tarentum, when it 
was betrayed to Hannibal, retired into the citadel, and held 
it till the town was retaken by the Romans. ‘his officer 
beheld with pain the honors conferred upon Fabius, and 
one day his envy and vanity drew from him this expreflior, 
in the ferate : “1, not Fabius, was the caufe of recovering 
- © Tarentuin.” ‘True,’ faid Fabius, laughing, * for if 
* you had not loft the town, I had_ never recovered it.’* 

Among other honors whichthe Romans paid to Fabius 
they elected his fon conful.* When-he had entered upon 
his office, and was fettliag fome point relating to the war, 
the father, either on account of his age and infirmities, or 
elfe to try his fon, mounted his horfe, to ride up to him. 
The young conful, feeing him at a diftance, would aot fuffer 
it, but fent one of the U:ors to his father, with orders for 
him to difmount, and to come on foot to the conful, if he 
had any occafion to apply to him. The whole affembly 
were moved at this, and caft their eyes upon Fabius, by 
their filence and their looks exprefling their refentment of 
the indignity offered toa perfon of his character. But he 
inftantly alighted, ‘and ran to his fon, and embraced him 
with great tendernefs. ‘* My fon,” faid he, “1 applaud your 
“. fentiments and your behavior. You know what a. 
“4 people you command, and havea μη fenfe of the dignity 
‘ of your office. This was the way that we and our tore- 
‘¢ fathers took to advance Rome to her prefent height of 
«¢ glory, always confidering the honor and interet of our 
“4 country before that of our own fathers and children,’* 

And indeed it is reported that the great grandfather of 
our Fabius,f though he was one of the greateft men in 
Rome, whether we confider his reputation or authority, 
though he had been five times conful, and had been hon- 
ored with feveral glorious triumphs on account of his. 


* The fon waa cle&ed confal four years before. the fathers tock 
Tarentum. 
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4 
fucecef¥ in wars of the laft importance, yet condefcendéd to 
ferve as lieutenant to his fon, then conful,* in an expedi- 


‘tion againft' the Samnites; and while his fon in the 


triumph which was decreed him, drove into Rome in a 
chariot and four, he, with others, followed him on horfe.- 
back. Thus while he-had authority over his fon, confid- 
ered as a private man, and while he was,+ both efpecially 
and reputedly the moft confiderable member of the com- 
monwealth, yet he gloried in fhowing his {ubjection το. 
the laws and to the magiftrate. Nor was this the only 
part of his character that deferves to be admired. | 
When Fabius Maximus had the misfortune to lofe his. 
fon, he bore that lofs with great moderation, as became a 
wife man anda good father; andthe funeral oration,f= 
which on occafion of the deaths of illuftrious men, isufually 
pronounced by fome near kinfman, he delivered himfelf ; 
and having committed it to writing, made it public. | 
When Publius Cornelius Scipio, who was fent proconful 
into Spain, had defeated the Carthaginians in many battles, 
and driven them out of that province ; and when he had, 
moreover, reduced feveral towns and nations under the . 
obedience of Rome, on returning loaded with fpoil, he 
was received with great acclamations and general joy. 
Being appointed conful, and finding that the people ex- 
pected fomething great and ftriking at his hands, he con- 
fidered it as-an antiquated method, and worthy only of the 
inactivity of an old man, to watch the motions of Hannibal 
in Italy ; and therefore determined to remove the feat of 


‘war from thence into Africa, to fill the enemy’s country 


with his legions, to extend his ravages far and wide, and 
to attempt Carthage itfelf. With this view, he exerted all 
his talents to bring the people into his defign. But Fabius, 
on this occafion, filled the city with alarms, as if the com- 
monwealth was going to be brought into the moft extreme 
danger, by a rafh and indifcreet young man ; in fhort, he 


*Fabius Gurges, who had been defeated by the Samnites, and 
would have been degraded, had not his father promifed to attend 
him in his fecond expedition as his lieutenant. 

+ ——x2i ὧν, σοροσαγορευομενος 

+ Cicero, in his treatife on old age, fpeaks, in high terms, both 
ef Fabius and this oration of his : ‘* Many extraordinary things have 
“1 known in that man, but nothing more admirable than the man- 
‘© ner in which he bore the aeath of his fona perfon of great me- 
“ἰ rit, and of confular dignity. His eulogium is in our hands ; and 
‘« while’ we read it, do we not look down en the beft of the 
ἐς philofophers ?” 


FABIUS MAXIMUS. tg. 


fcrupted not to do or fay any thing he thought likely te: 
diffuade his countrymen from embracing the propofal, 
With the fenate he carried his point.* But the people 
betieved that his oppofition to Scipio proceeded either 
from envy of his fuccefs, or from a fecrét fear that if this 
young hero fhould perform fome fignal exploit, put an end 
to the war, or even remove it out of Italy, his own flow 
oceedings through the courfe of fo many years might be 
uted to indolence or timidity... 

o me Fabius feems at firft to have oppofed the meaf. - 
ures of Scipio, from an excefs of caution and prudence, 
and to have really thought the danger attending his pro- 
ject great ; but in the progrefs of the oppofition I think . 
he went too great lengths, mifled by ambition and a jeal- 
oufy of Scipio’s rifing glory. For he applied to Craffus, 
the colleague of Scipio, and endeavored to perfuade him 
not to yield that province to Scipio, but, if he thought ig. 
proper to conduct the war in that manner, to go himfelf ' 
againft Carthage.t Nay, he even hindered the raifing of 
money for that expedition ; fo that Scipio was obliged to 
fmd the fupplies as he could; and he-effected it through - 
hgs intereft with the cities of Hetruria, which were wholly | 
devoted to him.t As for Craffus, he ftayed at home, . 
partly induced to it by his difpofition, which was mild and - 
peaceful, and partly by the care. of religion, which was 
intrufted to him as. high prieft. 

Fabius, therefore, took another method to traverfe the ° 
defign. . He endeavored to prevent the young men who ᾿ 
offered to go volunteers, from giving in their names, and . 
Idudly declared both in the fenate and forum, ‘* That Seipio - 
“-did not only himfelf avoid Hannibal, but intended to ' 
“ carry away with him the remaining ftrength of Italy, . 
**perfuading the young men to abandon their parents, . 
“‘ their wives, and native city, whilft an unfubdued and 
“- potent. enemy. was {till at their doors.’”? With thefe af- 


* See the debates in the ferfate on that occafion, in Livy, ab. xxviii. . 

+ Thas ‘Craffus could not do ; for being Pontifex Maximus, it wae 
weteflary that he fhould remain in Ftaly. 

¢ Scipio was empowered to afk of the allies all things neceffary 
fer building and equipping a new fleet. And many of the provin. - 
ces and cities voluntarily taxed: themfelves to furnifh him with com, 
iron, timber, cloth for fails, dec. fo that in forty days after the cur. 
ting of the timber, he was in a condition.to fet fail with a fleet ef 
thirty new galleys, befides the thirty he had before, . There-weat « 
with him about feven thoufand voluntcers, 

2. Ὁ 2. 
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fertions he fo terrified the people, that they allowed Scipio 
to take with him only the legions that were in Sicily, and 
three hundred of thofe men who had ferved him with fo 
much fidelity in Spain. In this particular Fabius feems to 
have followed the dictates of his own cautious temper. 
After Scipio was gone over into Africa, an account was. 
foon brought to Rome of his glorious and wonderful. 
achievements. ‘This account was followed by rich {fpoils, - 
which confirmed it. A Numidian king was taken prifon- 
er ; two camps were burnt and deftroyed, and in them a 
vaft number of men, arms, and horfes ; and the Cartha- 
ginians fent orders to Hannibal to quit his fruitlefs hopes 
in Italy, and return home to defend his own country. 
Whilft every tongue was applauding thefe exploits of Scip- 
io, Fabius propofed that his fucceflor fhould be appointed, 
without any fhadow of reafon forit, except what this well 
known maxim implies, viz. ‘* That it is dangerous to truft 
“44 affairs of fuch importance to the fortune of one man,. 
$* becaufe it is not likely that he will always be fuccefsful.?? 
By this he offended the people, who now confidered him . 
as a captious and envious man; or as one whofe courage - 
and hopes were loft in the dregs of years, and who therefore 
Jooked upon Hannibal as much more formidable than he 
really was. Nay, even when Hannibal embarked his army 
‘and quitted Italy, Fabius ceafed not to difturb the general . 
joy and to damp the fpirits of Reme. For he took the 
Jiberty to affirm, ‘* That the commonwealth was now come. 
“* to her laft and worft trial ; that fhe had the maft reafon 
“ to dread the efforts of Hannibal when he fhould arrive 
‘in Africa, and attack her fons under the walls of Car- 
“Παρ ; that Scipio would have to do with an army yet 
‘¢ warm with the blood of fo many Roman generals, dic- 
“‘tators, and confuls.” The city was alarmed with thefe - 
declamations, and though the war was removed into Afri- 
ca, the danger feemed to approach nearer Rome than ever, 
However, foon after, Scipio defeated Hannibal in a 
pitched battle, pulled dawn the pride of Carthage and . 
trode it under foot. Thisafforded the Romans a,pleafure 
beyond all their hopes, and reftored a firmne(s to thew - 
empire, which had been fhaken by fo many tempefts. . 
But Fabius Maximus ἀρὰ not livet@ the end of the war, to ~ 
hear of the overthrow of Hé@tinibal, or to fee the profperity . 
of his country reeftablifed ; for about the time that Han- 
nibal left Italy, he felt fick and died. We are affured, | 
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that Epaminondas died fo poor, that.the Thebans buried - 
him at the public charge; for at his death nothing was 
found in his houfe but an -iron {pit.* The expenfe of 
Fabius’s funeral was not indeed defrayed out of the Ro- 
man treafury, but every citizen contributed a {mall piece -- 
of money towards it; not that he died without effects, but 
that they might bury himas the father of the people ; and 
that the honors paid him at his death might be fuitable - 
to the.dignity of his life. . 


PERICLES AND FABIUS MAXIMUS, , 
GOMPARED. . 


Sucu were the lives of thofe two perfons, fo illuftrious . 
and worthy of imitation bothin their civil and military 
capacity.¢ We fhall firft compare their talents for wax, 
And here it {trikes us at once, that Pericles came into pow- . 
er at a time whenthe Athenians were at the height of prof. - 
rity, great in themfelves,.and ref{pectable to their neigh. . 
ors; fo that.in the.very ftrength of the republic, with . 
only common fuecefs, he was fecure from taking any dif- 
graceful ftep, But as Fabius came to the helm, when 
Rome experienced the .worft.and moft mortifying turn of - 
fortune, he had not to preferve the-.well eftablifhed prof 
perity ofa flourifhing ftate, but to draw his country from 
an abyfs of mifery,.and raife it to bappinefs.. Befides, the - 
fuccetfes of Cimon, the vi€tories of Myronides and Leo. 
crates, and the many great achievements. of ‘Tolmides, 
rather furnifhed occafion to Pericles, during his adminif- 
tration, to entertain the city with feafts and games, than 
to make new acquifitions, or, to defend the old ones by 
arms. On the other hand, Fabius had the frightful objects 
before his eyes of defeat, and difgraces, of Roman.con{fuls 
and generals flain, of lakes, fields, and forefts full of the - 
dead carcafes of whole armies, and of rivers flowing with 


* Xylander is of opinion, that the werd Οὔδελισκος in this place 
dees not fignify a [pi but a prece of money ; and he thows froma . 
paflage in the life of Lyfander, that money-anciently was made ina | 
pyranidical form. But he did notconfider that iron foney was not 
in ufe at Thebes, and Plutarch fays that this obelifcus was of irom, 

T Πολλα καὶ xara “ταραδενγματα καταλολοιπασ τ 


Ἔ ἢ ἡτησασϑαι πολεμῶ χαὶ φυλαξάσϑαι -’ 
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blood down fo the very fen. In this tottering and detay- 
ed condition of the commonwealth, he was to fupport it 
by his councils and his vigor, and to keep it from falting 
guto abfolute-ruin, to which it was brought fo near by the 
errors of former commanders. 

It may feem, indeed, a lefs ardwous performance to man- 
age the tempers of ἃ people humbied fy calamities, and 
compelled by neceffity to liften to reafon, than to reftrain 
the wildnefs and infolence of a city elated with fuccefs, 
and wanton with power, fuch as Athens was when Pericles 
held the reins of government. But then, undaunted'y to 
keep to his firft refolutions, and not to be difcompofed by.. 
the vaft weight of misfortunes with which Rome was then . 
oppreffed, difcovers in Fabius an admirable firmnefs and.. 
dignity of mind. 

Againft the taking of Sams by Pericles, we may fet the - 
yetaking of Tarentum by Fabius; and with Euboa we.- 
may put in balance the towns of Cantpania. As for Cap- 
ua, it was recovered afterwards by the confuls Furius and - 
Appius. Fabius indeed gained but one fet battle, for 
_ which he had his firft triumph ; whereas Pericles erected . 
nine trophies for as. many victories won by land and fea.: 
But none of the victories of Pericles can be compared with 
that memorable refcue of Minucius, by which Fabius re- ὦ 
deemed him and his whole army from utter deftruction ; 
an action truly great, and im which you find at once the 
bright affemblage of valor, of prudence, and humanity. 
or can Pericles, on the other hand, be faid ever to have - 
eommitted fuch an error as that of Fabius, when he fuffer- 
ed himfelf to be impofed on by Hannibal’s ftratagem of 
the oxen ; let his enemy flip in the night through thofe - 
ftraits ia which he had been entangled by accident, and 
where he could not poffibly have forced hisway ont ; and 
89 foon as it was day, faw himfelf repulfed by the man who . 
ἔα lately was at his mercy. 

If it is the part of a good general, not only to makea . 
proper ufe of the prefent, but aifo to form the beft judgment - 
of things to come, it muft be allowed that Pericles both 
forefaw and foretold what fuccefs the Athenians:would have 
‘ga the war, namely, that they would ruin -tchemfelves by 
gralping at.too much. But it was entirely againft the opin- 
ion of Fabius, that the Romans fent Scipio into Africa, - 
and yet they were victorious there, not by the favor of . 
fortune, but by the courage and conduct of their general. 
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So that the misfortunes of his country bore witnefs to the 
fagacity of Pericles, and from the glorious fuccefs of the 
Romans it appeared that Fabius was utterly miftaken, 
And, indeed, it is an equal fault in a commander in chief 
to lofe an advantage through diffidence, and to fall into 
danger for want of forelight. For it is the fame want of 
judgment and {kill,* that fometimes produces too much 
confidence, and fometimes leaves too little. Thus far 
concerning their abilities in war. 

And if we confider them in their political capacity, we 
fhall find that the greateft fault laid to the charge of Peri- 
cles, was, that he caufed the Peloponnefian war; through 
oppofition to the Lacedemonians, which made him un- 
willing to give up the leaft point to them. I do not fup- - 
pofe, that Fabius Maximus would have given up any point 
to the Carthaginians, but that he would generoufly have 
run the laft rifk to maintajn the dignity of Rome. 

The mild and moderate behavior of Fabius to Minu- 
cius, fets ina very difadvantageous light the conduét of 
Pericles, in his implacable perfecution of Cimon and Thu- 
cydides, valuable men, and friends to the ariftocracy, and 
yet banifhed by his practices and intrigues. 

Befides, the power of Pericles was much greater than 
that of Fabius ; and therefore he did not fuffer any mif- 
fortune to be brought upon Athens by the wrong meafures 
of other generals. ‘Tolmides only carried it againft him 
for attacking the Beeotians, and in doing it, he was de- 
feated and flain. All the reft adhered to his party, and 
fubmitted to his opinion, on account of his fuperior au- 
thority ; whereas Fabius, whofe meafures were falutary 
and fafe, as far as they depended upon himfelf, appears on- 
ly to have fallen fhort, by his inability to prevent the mif- 
carriages of others. For the Romans would not have had 
fo many misfortunes to deplore, if the power of Fabius 
had been as great in Rome as that of Pericles in Athens. 

As to their liberality and public fpirit, Pericles thowed 
it in refufing the fums that were oftered him, and Fabius 
in ranfoming his foldiers with hisown money. This indeed 
was no gyeat expenfe, being only about fix talents.¢ - But 


* This ἀπειρία fignifies, as well as inexperience. Fabius had 329 
much experience as Pericles, and yet was not equally happy io his 
conje€tures with regard to future events, 

+ Probably this is an error of the tranfcribers. For Fabius was te 
pay two hundred and fifty drachmas for cach prifoner, and he rage 
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it is not eafy to fay what a treafure Pericles might have 
amaffed from the allies, and from kings who made their 
court to him, on account of his great authority ; yet po 
man ever kept himfelf more free from corruption. 

As for the temples, the public edifices, and other werks, 
with which Pericles adorned Athens, ali the ftruétures of. 
that kind in Rome put together, until the times of the: 
Czfars, deferved not to. be compared with them, either in 
the greatnefs of the defign, or the excellence of the exe-. 
cution. 


---- --ΟΟῸπσσοσόϊνδονφο Ce 


ALCIBIADES, 


"THOSE that have fearched into the pedigree of Alci- 
biades, fay, that Euryfaces, the fon of Ajax,.was founder 
ofthe family ; and that by his mother’s fide -he was de- 
fcended from Alemzon ; for Dinomache, his mother, was- 
the daughter ot Megacles, who was of that line. His. 
father Clinias gained great honor in the fea fight of Ar- 
temifium, where he fought in a galley fitted out at his own. 
expenfe, and afterwards was flain in. the battle of Corenz, . 
where the Bceotians won the day. Pericles and Ariphrony. 
the fons of Xanthippus, and near relations to Alcibiades. 
were his guardians. it is faid (and not without reafon): 
that the affection and, attachment of Socrates contributed 
much to his fame, For Nicias, Demofthenes, Lamachus,. 
Phormio, Thrafybulus, Theramenes, were illuftrious per- 
fons, and his cotemporaries, yet we do not fo muchas 
know the name. of the mother of either of them ; whereas. 
we know even the nurfe of Alcibiades, that fhe was of” 
Lacedzemon, and that her name was Amycla ; as well as 
that Zopyrus was his {choolmafter ; the ene being re-- 
corded by Antifthenes, and the other by Plato. 

As to the beauty of Alcibiades, it may be fufficient to: 
fay, that it retained its charm through the feveral ftages . 
of childheod, youth, and manhood. For it is not univer-. 
dally true what Euripides fays, 

The very autumn of a form ence fine 
. Retains its beauties. 
fomed two hundred.and fortyfeven ; which would ftand him: 
fixtyone thoufand feven hundred and fifty drachmas, that is, more - 
@ian ten talents. A very confiderable expenfe to Fabius, which he 
cRuld uot.aafwer without felling tris eftate.. 
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Yet this was the cafe of Alcibiades, amongft ἃ few others, 
by reafon of-his natural vigor and happy conftitution. 

He hada lifping in his fpeech, which became him, and 
gave a grace and perfuafive turn to his difcourfe. Arif. 
tophanes, in thofe verfes wherein he ridicules Theorus, 

takes notice, that Alcibiades lifped,.for inftead of calling 
him Corax, Raven, he called him Colax, Flatserer ; from 
whence the poet ‘takes occafion to ebferve, that .the term 
in that lifping prenunciation, too, was very .applicable to 
him. With this agrees the fatirical defcription which 
Archippus gives of the fon of Alcibiades. 

“With faunt’ring ftep, to imitate‘his father, 

The vain youth moves ; ‘his loofe'rebe wildly feats ; 

"He bends the neck ; he lifps. 


His manners were far from being uniform ; noris it ftrange, 
that they varied according to the many viciflitudes and 
wonderful turns of his fortune. He was naturally a man 
of {trong paflions ; but his ruling paffion was an ambition to 
contend and overcome. This appears from what is related 
of his fayings whena boy. When hard preffed in wreftling, 
to prevent his' being thrown, he bit the hands of his anta- 
gonilt ; who let go his hold, and faid, ‘‘ You bite, Alci- ἢ 
“. biades, like a woman.’? ‘‘ No,” fays he, ‘‘ like.a lion.” 

One day he was playing at dice with other boys in the 
ftreet ; and when it came to his turn to throw, a loaded 
waggorn came up. At firft he called to. the driver to ftop, 
becaufe he was to throw in the way over which the wag- 
gon was to pafs. The ruftic difregarding him and driving 
eo, the other boys broke way ; but Alcibiades threw him- 
felf upon his face directly before the waggon, and ftretch- 
ing himfelf out, bade the fellow drive on if he pleafed. 
Upon this, he was fo ftartled, that he {topped his horfes, 
while thofe that faw it, ran up to him with terror. 

In the courfe of his education, he willingly took the 
leffons.of his other mafters, but refufed learning to play 
upon the flute, which he looked upon.as a.mean art, and 
unbecoming a gentleman. ‘ The ule of the pled? rum upon 
“ the lyre, he would fay, has nothing in it that. diforders 
‘the features or form, but a man is hardly to be known 
“‘ by hig moft intimate friends when he plays upon the 
“διε,  Befides, the lyre does not hinder the performer 
“4 from {peaking or accompanying it with a fong, whereas 

“€ the flute fo engages the mouth and the breatH,: that it 
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$€ leaves no poffibility of fpeaking. ‘Therefore, let the 
**‘ Theban youth pipe, who know not how te difcourfe ; 
** but we Athenians, according to the account of our an- 
**ceftors, have Minerva for our patrone{s, and Apollo for 
“<< our protector, one of whom threw away the flute, and 
*‘ the other ftripped off the man’s fkin, who played upon 
s*it.’* Thus, partly by raillery, and partly by argument, 
Alcibiades kept both himfelf and others from learning to 
play upon the flute ; for it foon became the talk among 
the young meu of condition, that Alcibiades was right in 
holding that art in abomination, and ridiculing thofe that 
praciifed it. Thus it loft its place in the number of libe- 
ral accomplifhments, aid was univerfally exploded. 

In the invective which Anuipho wrote againft Alcibi- 
ades, one ftory is, rhat when a boy, he ran away from his 
guardiais to one of his friends named Democrates ; and 
that Ariphron would have had proclamation made for 
him, had not Pericles diverted him from it, by faying, 
“4 If he is dead, we fhall only find him one day the fooner 
** for it ; if he is fafe, it will be a reproach to him as long 
*‘ as he lives.’? Another ftory is, that he killed one of 
his fervants with a firoke of his ftick, in Sibyrtius’s place 
of exercife. But, perhaps, we fhould not give entire credit 
to thefe things, which were profeffedly written by an ene- 
my to defame him, 

Many perfons of rank made their court to Alcibiades, 
but it is evident that they were charmed and attracted by 
the beauty of his perfon, Socrates was the only one whofe 
regards were fixed upon the mind, and bore witnefs to the 
young man’s virtue and ingenuity ; the rays of which he 
could diftinguifh through his fine form. And fearing left 
the pride of riches and high rank, and the crowd of flat- 
terers, both Athenians and ftrangers, fhould corrupt him, 
he ufed his beft endeavors to prevent it, and took care that 
fo hopeful a plant fhould not lofe its fruit, and perifh in 
the very flower. If ever fortune fo enclofed and fortifieda 
man with what are called her goods, as torender himt in- - 
acceffible to the incifion knife of philofophy, and the fearch- 
ing probe of free advice, furely it was Alcibiades, From 


* Marfyas. 


+ Plutarch’s expreffion here is not exaétly the fame with that of 
the tranflation, but it is couched in figures which tend the fame way, 


us” ατρωτον ὑπὸ DiyoroPias ysrecdas, καὶ, Aoyorg AMpOTiTAw 
παρρησίαν καὶ δηγμον ἐχϑσιν ο 
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the firft he was furrounded with pleafure, and a multitude 
of admirers determined to fay nothing but what they 
thought would pleafe, and to keep him from all admoni- 
tion and reproof ; yet by his native penetration, he diftin- 
guifhed the value of Socrates, and attached himfelf to him, 
rejecting the rich and great who fued for his regard. 

With Socrates he foon entered into the clofeft intimacy ; 
and finding that he did not, like the reft of the unmanly 
crew, want improper favors, but that he ftudied to cor- 
reét the errors of his heart, and to cure him of his empty 
and foolith arrogance, 


Then his creft fell, and all his pride was gone, 
He droop’d the conquer’d wing. 


In fact, he confidered the difcipline of Socrates as a pro. 
vifion from heaven for the prefervation and benefit of youth. 
Thus defpifing himfelf, admiring his friend, adoring his 
wifdom, and revering his virtue, he infenfibly formed in 
his heart the image of love, or rather come under the in- 
fluence of that power, who, as Plato fays, fecures his vo- 
taries from vicious love. It furprifed all the world to fee 
him conftantly fup with Socrates, take with-him the exer. 
cife οἱ wreftling, lodge in the fame tent with him; while 
to his other admirers he was referved and rough. Nay, 
to fome he behaved with great infolence ; to Anytus (for 
inftance) the fon of Anthemion. Anytuswasvery fond of 
him, and happening to make an entertainment for fome 
ftrangers, he defired Alcibiades to give him his company, 
Alcibiades would not accept of the invitation, but having 
drank deep with fome of his acquaintance at his own houfe 
he went thither to play fome frolic. The frolic was this ; 
He ftood at the door of the room where the guefts wereen- 
tertained, and feeing a great number of gold and filver 
cups upon the table, he ordered his fervants totake half of 
them, and carry them to his own houfe ;* and then not 
vouchfafing fo much as to enter into the room himfelf, as 
foon as he had done this, he went away. The company 
refented the affront, and faid he had behaved very rudely 
and infolently to Anytus. ‘* Not at all, ” faid Anytus, 
“‘ but rather kindly, fince he has left us half, when he 
“6 knew it was in his power to take the whole.” 

* Athenzus fays, he did not keep them himfelf, but having taken 
them from this man who was rich, gave them to Thrafylus, who was 

or. 


Vert. II. ¥ 
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He behaved in the fame manner to his other admirers, 
except only one ftranger. This man (they tell us) was but 
in indifferent circumftances ; for when he had fold all, he 
could make up no more than the fum of ene hundred fa- 
ters ;* which he carried to Alcibiades, and begged of him 
to accept it. Alcibiades was pleafed at the thing, and, 
fmiling, invited himto fupper. Aftera kind reception 
and entertainment, he gave hint the gold again, but rez 
quired him to be prefent the next day when the public re- 
venues were be to offered to farm, and to be fure to be the 
higheft bidder. ‘The man endeavoring to excufe himfelf, 
becaufe the rent would be many talents, Alcibiades, who 
had a private pique againft the old farmers, threatened to 
have him beaten if he refufed. Next morning, therefore, 
the ftranger appeared in the market place, and offered a 
talent more than the former rent. ‘The farmers uneafy 


‘and angry at this, called upon him to name his fecurity, 


fuppofing that he could not find any. The poor man was 
indeed much ftartledand going to retire with fhame, when 
Alcibiades, who ftood at fome diftance, cried out to the 
miagiftrates, ‘* Set down my name; he is my friend, and 
441 will be his fecurity.”” When the old farmers of the 
revenue heard this, they were much perplexed ; for their 
way was, with the profits of the prefent year to pay the 
rent of the preceding ; fo that feeing no other way toextri- 
cate themfelves out of the difficulty, they applied to the 
itranger in an humble ftrain, and offered him money. But 
Alcibiades would not fuffer him to take lefs than a talent, 
which accordingly was paid. Having done him this fer- 
vice, he told him he might relinquifh his bargain. 
Though Socrates had many rivals, yet he kept poffeffion 
of Alcibiades’s heart by the excellence of his genius and 
the pathetic turn of his converfation, which often drew 
tears from his young companion. And though fometimes 
he gave Socrates the flip, and was drawn away by his 


* The fater was a coin which weighed four Attic drachmas ; and 
was either of gold or filver. The filver was worth about two fhil- 
lings and fixpence fterling. The /later daricus, a gold coin, was 
worth twelve fhillings and three pence halfpenny ; but the Attic 


ater of gold muft be worth much more, if we reckon the propor- 
. δ prop 


tion of gold to filver only at ten to one, as it was then ; whereas 
now it is about fixteen to one. Dacier, then, is greatly miftaken, 
when he fays the/taterhere mentioned by Plutarch was worth onlyfort 
French lols; for Plutarch faysexprefsly, that thefe laters were of gol 
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fratterers, who exhaufted all the art οὗ pleafure for that 

purpofe, yet the philofopher took care to hunt out his fu- 

gitive, who feared and refpe<ted none but him ; the reft. 
he held in great contempt. Hence that faying of Clean- 

thes, Socrates gains Alcibiades by the ear, and leaves to 
his rivals other parts of his body, with which he {corns to. 
meddle. In faét, Alcibiades was very capable of being led. 
by the allurements of pleafure ; and what Thucydides fays 

concerning his exceffes in his way of living, gives occa- 

fion to believe fo. Thofe who endeavored to corrupt him, 

attacked him on a ftill weaker fide, his vanity and love of 
difinétion, and led him into vaft defigns and unfeafonable 

projects, perfuading him, that as foon as he fhould apply 

himfelf to the management of public affairs, he fhould not 

only eclipfe the other generals and orators, but furpafs 

even Pericles himfelf, in point of reputation as well as in- 

tereft with the powers of Greece. But as iron, when foft- 

ened by the fire, is foon hardened again and brought toa 

proper temper by cold water; fo when Alcibiades was 
enervated by luxury, ΟΣ fwoln with pride, Socrates cor. 

reéted and brought him to himfelf by’ his difcourfes.; for: 
from them he learned the number of his defects and the 

imperfection of his virtue. 

When he was palit his childhood, happening to go inte 
a grammar fchool, he afked the mafter for a volume of. 
Homer; and upon his making anfwer that he had ncthing 
of Homer’s, he gave hima box on the ear, and fo left him. 
Another fchoolmafter telling him he had Homer, cor- 
rected by himfelf ; ‘* How 1’ faid Alcibiades, ‘and do 
‘you employ your time in teaching children to read ? 
«¢ ‘You who are able to correét Homer might feem to be fia 
“« to inftruct men.”’ 

One day wanting to fpeak to Pericles, he went to his 
houfe, and being told there that he was bulied in confid-. 
ering how to give in his accounts to the people, and. 
therefore not at leifure ; he faid as he went away, ‘ He. 
“ had better confider how to avoid giving in any account 
€¢ ata .᾽ἢ 

While he was yet ἃ youth, he made the campaign at. 
Potidza, where Socrates lodged in the fame tent with hiim,. 
‘and was his companion in every engagement. In thé prin- 
cipal battle they both behaved with great gallantry ; but 
Alcibiades at laft falling down wounded, Socrates advanced. 
to. defend him, which he did effectually in the fight of the... 
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whole army, faving both him and hisarms. For this the 
prize of valor was certainly due to Socrates, yet the gen- 
erals inclined to give it to Alcibiades on account of his 
quality ; and Socrates willing to encourage his thirft after 
true glory, was the firft who gave his fuffrage for him, 
and preffed them to adjudge him the crown and the com- 
plete fuit of armor. On the other hand, at the battle of 
Delium, where the Athenians were routed,* and Socrates, 
with a few others, was retreating on foot, Alcibiades ob- 
ferving it, did not pafs him, but covered his retreat, and 
brought him fafe off, though the enemy preffed furioufly 
forward and killed great numbers of the Athenians. But 
this happened a confiderable time after. 

To Hipponicus, the father of Callais, a man refpectable 
both for his birth and fortune, Alcibiades one day gavea 
box on the ear; not that he had any quarrel with him or 
was heated by paffion, but purely becaufe, ina wanton 
frolic, he had agreed with his companionsto do fo. The 
whole city being full of the ftory of his infolence, and ev- 
ery body (as it was natural to expect) exprefling fome re- 
fentment, early next morning Alcibiades went to wait on 
Hipponicus, knocked at the door, and was admitted. As 
foon as he came into his prefence, he ftripped off his gar. 
ment, and prefenting his naked body, defired him to beat 
and chaftife him as he pleafed. But inftead of that Hip- 
ponicus pardoned him, and forgot all his refentment ; nay, 
fotne time after, he even gave him his daughter Hipparete 
in marriage. Some fay it was not Hipponicus, but his fon 
Callias, who gave Hipparete to Alcibiades, with ten tal- 
ents to her portion ; and that when fhe brought him a 
child he demanded ten talents more, as if he had taken her 
on that condition. Though this was but a groundiefs pre- 
tence, yet Callias, apprehenfive of fome bad confequence 
from his artful contrivances, ina full affembly of the peo. 
ple declared that if he fhould happen to die without child- 
ren, Alcibiades fhould be his heir. 

Hipparete made a prudent and affectionate wife ; but 
at laft growing very-uneafy at her hufband’s affociating 
with fuch a number of courtezans, both ftrangers and A- 
thenians, fhe quitted his houfe and went to her brother's. 


* Laches, as introduced by Plato, tells us, that if others had done 
their duty as Socrates did his, the Athenians would not have been de-~ 
feated in the battle of Delium. That battle was fought the firft year 
ef the eightyninth Olympiad, eight years after the battle of Potidza. 
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Alcibiades went on with his debaucheries, and gave him- 
felfno pain about his wife ; but it was neceffary for her, 
in order toa legal feparation, to give ina bill a divorce 
tothe Archon, and to appear perfonally with it; for the 
fending of it by another hand would not do. When fhe 
came to do this according to law, Alcibiades rufhed in, 
caught her in his arms, and carried her through the mar- 
ket place to his own houfe, no one prefuming to oppofe 
him, or to take herfrom him. From that time fhe re- 
mained with him until her death, which happened not long 
after, when Alcibiades was upon his voyage to Ephefus. 
Nor does the violence ufed, in this cafe, feem to be.con- 
trary to the laws either of fociety in general, or of that 
republic in particular. For the law of Athens, in requiring 
her who wants to be divorced to appear publicly in per- 
fon, probably intended to give the hufband an opportunity 
to meet with her and to recover her. ' 

Alcibiades had a dog of an uncommon fize and beauty, 
which coft him feventy mina, and yet his tail, which was 
his principal ornament, he caufed to be cut off. Some of 
his acquaintance found great fault with his acting fo 
ftrangely, and told him, that .all Athens .rung with the 
ftory of his foolifh treatment. of. the dog : At which he 
laughed and faid, ** This-is-the very thing I wanted ; for 
“1 would have the Athenians talk of this, left they fhould 
“ὁ find fomething worfe to fay of me.”’ 

The firft thing that made him opular, * and introduced 
him into the adminiftration, was-his diftributing of money, 
not. by .defign but. accident. Seeing one day a great 
crowd of people as he was walking along, he afked what 
it meant ; and being informed there was a donative made 
to the people, he diftributed money too as he went in 
amongft them. This meeting with great applaufe, he was 
fo much delighted,: that he forgot a quail which he had 
under ‘his robe,t and the bird, trightened with the noife, 


Δ Teaver δ᾽ ἀστῳ wazodoy εἰς τὸ δημοσίων Demofthenes 
and {chines both make ufe of the word δημοσίθν to exprefs Me 
alainiftration. 

+ It was the fafhion in-thofz days-to breed quails. Plato reports, 
that Socrates having brought Alcibiades to acknowledge, that ihe 
way to rife to diftinétion among the Athenians, was, to ftudy to 
excel the generals of their enemies, replied with this fevere irony, 
s* No, no, Alcibiades ; your only fludy is how to furpafs Midias .. 
4 in the art of breeding quails,”’ Piat. ina dlewb, . 

2. 2. 
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flew away. Upon this, the people fet up {till louder acclama- 
tions, and many of them affifted him to recover the quail. 
The man who did catch it and bring it to him, was one 
Antiochus,* a pilot, for whom he had ever after a par- 
ticular regard. 

He had great advantages for introducing himfelf into 
the management of public affairs, from his birth, his ef- 
tate, his perfonal valor, and the number of his friends and 
relations ; but what he chofe above all the reft to recom- 
mend himfelf by to the people was the charms of his elo- 
quence. That he was a fine fpeaker the comic writers 
bear witnefs ; and fo does the prince of orators, in his 
Oration. againft Midias,¢ where he fays that Alcibiades 
was the moft eloquent man of histime. And if we be- 
lieve Theophraftus, a curious fearcher into antiquity, and 
more verfed in hiftory than the other philofophers, Alci- 
biades had a peculiar happinefs of invention, and readinefs 
of ideas which eminently diftinguifhed him. But as his 
care was employed not only upon the matter but the ex- 
preffion, and he had not the greateft facility in the latter, 
he often hefitated in the midft of a fpeech, not hitting up- 
on the word he wanted, and ftopping until it occurred to him. 

He was famed for his breed of horfes and the number 
of chariots. For no one befides himfelf, whether private 
perfon or kiag, ever fent feven chariots at 6ne time to the 
Olympic games. The firft, the fecond, and the fourth 
prizes, according to Thucydides, or the third, as Euripi- 
᾿ des relates it, he bore away at once, which exceeds every 
thing performed by the moft ambitious in that way. Euri- 
pides thus celebrates his fuccefs ; 


Great fon of Clinias, I record thy glory, 
Firft on the dufty plain 
The threefold prize to gain ; 
What hero boafts thy praife in Grecian fiory ἢ 


* The name of the man who caught the quail would hardly have 
been mentioned, had not Alcibiades afterwards intrufted him with 
the command of the fleet in his abfence ; whea he took the oppor- 
tunity to fight, and was beaten. 

+ It appears from that pailage of Demolthenes, thathe {poke only 
from common fame, and confequently that there was litle of Al- 
cibiades's then extant. We find fome remains of his oratory ia 
Thucydides, 
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Twice* does the trumpet’s voice proclaim 
Around the plaufive cirque the honor’d mame 9 
. Twice on thy brow was feen 
The peaceful olive’s green, 
The glorious palm of eafy purchafed fame.t 


The emulation which feveral Grecian cities expreffed, in 
the prefents they made him, gave a {till greater luftre to his 
fuccefs. Ephefus provided a magnificent pavilion for him ; 
Chios was at the expenfe ef keeping his orfes, and heafts . 
for facrifice ; and Lefbos found him in wine and eve 
thing neceffary for the moft elegant public table. Yet, 
amidft this fuccefs, he efcaped not without cenfure, occa- 
fioned either by the malice of his enemies, or by his own 
mifconduct. It feems, there was at Athens one Diomedes, 
a man of good character and a friend of Alcibiades, wha 
was very defirous of winning a prize at the Olympic games; 
and being informed, that there was a chariot to be fold, 
which belonged to the city of Argos, where Alcibiades 
had a ftrong intereft, he perfuaded him to buy it for him. 
Accordingly he did buy it, but kept it for himfelf, leaving 
Diomedes to vent his rage, and to call gods and men to 
bear witnefs of the injuftice. For this there feems to have 
been an action brought again{t him ; and there is extant 
an oration concerning a chariot, written by Ifocrates, in 
defence of Alcibiades, then a youth; but there the plain- 
tiff is named Tifius, not Diomedes, 

Alcibiades was very young, when he firft applied himfelf 
to the bufinefs of the republic, and yet he foon fhowed him- 


* Alcibiades won the firft, fecond, and third prizes in perfon ; - 
befide which his chariots won twice in hisabfence. The latter is what 


Euripides refers to in the words asresmrs and δὶς σεῷϑεντα. 

+ Antifthenes, a difciple of Socrates, writes, that Chios fed hig: 
horfes, and Cyzicus provided his viétims. The pallage is remark. 
able, for we learn from it that this wes done, notonly when Alci- 
biades went to the Olympic games, but ip his warlike expeditions, 
- and even in his travels. Whenever,” fayshe, ‘* Alcibiades travelled 
‘four cities of the allies miniftered to hin as his handmaids, Ephefus 
εἰ furnifhed him with tents as fumptuous as thofe of the Perfians ; 
¢ Chios found provender for his horfes ; Cyzicus fupplied him with 
εἰ vidimsand provifions forhis table; and Lefbos with wine and all 
*¢ other neceffarics for his hou{chold,’? None but opulent cities were 
able to an{wer fuch an expenie ; foratthe time when Alcibiades won 
the three prizes in perfon at the Olympic games, after hz had offered 
a very coftly facrifice to Jupiter, he entertained at a magnificent re- 
paft that innumerable company which had aiifted at the gaines, 
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felf fuperior to the other orators. The perfons capable of 


ftanding in fome degree of competition with him, were 
Phzax the fon of Erafiftratus, and Nicias the fon of N@® 
ratus. The latter was advanced in years, and one of the 
beft generals of his time. , The former was but a youth, 
like himfelf, juft beginning to make his way ; for whighk 
he had the advantage of high birth; but in other refpects, 
as well as in the art of fpeaking, was inferier to Alcibi- 
ades. He feemed fitter for foliciting and perfuading in pri- 
vate, than for ftemming the torrent of a public debate ; in 
fhort, he was one of thofe of whom Eupolis fays, ‘* True, 
“« he can talk, and yet heisno fpeaker.” There is extant 
an oration againft Alcibiades and Phzax, in which, amongft 
other things, it is alledged againft Alcibiades, that he uf- 
ed at his table many of the gold and filver veffels provided 
for the facred proceffions, as if they had been his own. _ 
There was at Athens one Hyperbolus, of the ward of 
Perithois, whom Thucydides makes mention of as a very 
bad man, and who wasa conftant fubjeét of ridicule for 


the comic writers. But he was unconcerned at the worft . 


things they could fay of him, and being regardlefs of hon- 
or, he was alfo infenfible of fhame. This, though really 
impudence and folly, is by fome people called fertitude 
anda noble daring. But, though no one liked him, the 
people neverthelefs made ufe of him, when they wanted 


to ftrike at perfons in authority. At his inftigation, the - 


Athenians were ready to proceed to the ban of ofraci/m, 
by which they pull down end expel fuch of the citizens as 
are diftinguifhed by their dignity and power, therein con. 
fulting their envy rather than their fear. 

As it was evident that this fentence was levelled againft 
one of the three, Phzax,’ Nicias, or Alcibiades, the latter 
took care to unite the contending parties, and leaguing 
with Nicias, caufed the offraci/m to fall upon Hyperbolus 


[4 


himfelf. Some fay, it was not Nicias, but Phzeax, νι 


whom Alcibiades juined intereft, and by whofe afliftance .. 


he expelled their commion enemy, when he expected noth- 
ing lefs. For no vile or infamous perfon had ever under- 


gone that punifhment. So Plato, the comic poet, affiwes . 


us, thus fpeaking of Hyperbolus : 


Well had the caitiff earned his banifhment, 
But not by oftracifm ; that fentence facred 
To dangerous eminence. 
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But we have elfewhere given a more full aceount of what 
hiftory has-delivered down to us concerning this matter.* 

Alcibiades was not lefs difturbed at the great efteem in 
which Nicias was held by the enemies of Athens, than at 
the refpeét which the Athenians themfelves paid him. 
The rights of hofpitality had long fubfifted between the 
family of Alcibiades and the Lacedamonians, and he had. 
taken particular care of fuch of them as were made pril- 
oners at Pylos ; yet when they found, that it was chiefly 
by the means of Nicias that they obtained a peace and re- 
covered the captives, their regards centered in him. It was 
acommon obfervation among the Greeks, that Pericles 
had engaged them in a wg, and Nicias had fet them free 
from it; nay, the peace was even called the Nician peace. 
Alcibiades was very uneafy at this, and out of envy to Ni- 
cias determined to break the league. 

As foon then as he perceived that the people ef Argoa 
both feared and hated the Spartans, and confequently 
wanted to get clear of all connexion with them, he pri- 
vately gave them hopes of afliftance from Athens ; and 
both by his agents and in perfon, he encouraged the prin- 
cipal citizens not to entertain any fear, or give up any 
point, but to apply to the Athenians, who were almoft 
ready to repent of the peace they had made, and would 
foon feek occafion to break it. 

But after the Lacedzmonians had entered into alliance 
with the Boeotians, and had delivered Panaétus to the A- 
thenians, not with its fortifications, as they ought to have 
done, but quite difmantled, he toek the opportunity, while 
the Athenians were incenfed at this proceeding, to inflame 
them fill more. At the fame time he raifed a clamor 
againft Nicias, alleging things which had a face of proba~ 
bility ; for he reproached him with having neglected, when 
commander in chief, to make thatt party prifoners who 


* In the lives of Ariftides and Nicias, 

+ After the Lacedamonians had loft the fort of Pylos in Meffenia, 
they left in the ifle of Sphatteria, which was oppofite that fort, a gar« 
rifon of three hundred and twenty men, befides Helots, Gnder the 
command of Epitades the fon of Molobrus, The Athenians would 
have fent Nicias, while commander in chief, with a fleet againft that 

ἃ ifland, but he excufed himfelf. Afterwards Cleon, in conjunétion 
with Demofthenes, got poffeffion of it, after a long difpute, wherein 
Several of the garrifen were flain, and the reft made prifoners, and 
fent to Athens. Among thofe prifeners were an hundred and twenty 
Spirtagg who by the afliftance of Nicias got releafed. The Laces 
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were left by the enemy in Sphacteria, and with releafing 
them, when taken by others, to ingratiate himfelf with thre 
Lacedemonians. He farther afferted, that though Nicias 
had an intereft with the Lacedemonians, he would not 
make ufe of it to prevent their entering into the confede- 
racy with the Beeotians and Corinthians ; but that when 
an alliance was offered to the Athenians by any of the 
Grecian ftates, he took care to prevent their accepting it, 
if it were likely to give umbrage to the Lacedzemonians. 
Nicias was greatly difconcerted ; but at that very juncture 
it happened that ambaffadors from Lacedzemonarrived with 
moderate propofals, and declared that they had full powers 
to treat and decide all differenc@}in an equitable way. The 
fenate was fatisfied, and next day the people were to be 
convened; but Alcibiades, dreading the fuccefs of that 
audience, found means to fpeak with the ambaffadors in the 
mean time ; and thus he addrefled them: ‘* Men of Lace- 
** dzmon, what isit that you are going to do? Are not you 
*¢ apprifed that the behavior of the Senate is always candid 
““ and humane tp thofe who apply to it, whereas the peo~- 
“ὁ ple are haughty and expect great conceffions? If you fay - 
*‘ that you are come with full powers, you will find them ~_ 
*‘untractable and extravagant in their demands. Come: 
“‘¢hen, retract that impudent declaration, and ‘if you. de- 
‘* fire to keep the Athenians within the bounds of reafon,. 
‘and not to have terms extorted from you, which you. 
“* cannot approve, treat with them as if you had not a dif- 
“* cretionary commiffion. I will ufe my beft endeavors in 
‘¢ favor of the Lacedemonians.”” He confirmed his prom- 
ife with an oath, and thus drew them over: from Nicias to- 
himfelf. In Alcibiades they now placed an entire confi-. 
dence, admiring both his underftanding and addrefs in. 
bufinefs, and régarding him as a very extraordinary man. 
Next day the people affembled, and the ambaffadors were 
introduced. Alcibiades afked them in an obliging manner, 
what their commiffion was, and they anfwered, that they 
did not come as plenipotentiaries. Then he began to rave . 
and ftorm, as if he had received an injury, not done one ; 


@zmonians afterwards recovered the fort of Pylos ; for”. Anytus, 
whe was fent with a fquadron to fupport it, finding the wind di«.. 
retly againf¥ him, returned to Athens ; upon which the people, 8 
according to their ufual cuftom, condemned him to die ; which. ἧς 
{entence, however, he commuted by paying a vaft {um of maney,,. 
being the Art who reyerfed ἃ judgment in that manner. | 
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calling them faithlefs prevaricating men, who were come 
neither to do nor to fay any thing honorable. The fenate 
was incenfed ; the people were enraged ; and Nicias, who 
was ignorant of the deceitful contrivance of Alcibiades, 
was filled with aftonifhment and confufion at this change. 

The propofals.of the ambaffadors thus rejected, Alcibi- 
ades was declared general, and {pon engaged the Ar- 
gives,* the Mantineans and Eleans as allies to the Athe- 
nmians. Nobody commended the manner of this tranfac- 
tion, but the effect was very great, fince it divided and em- 
broiled almoft all Peloponnefus, in one day lifted fo many 
arms againft the Lacedzmonians at Mantinea, and removed 
to fo great a diftance from Athens the fcene of war ; by 
which the Lacedzmonians, if victorious, could gain no 
great advantage, whereas a mifcarriage would have rifked 
the very being of their ftate. 

Soon after this battle at Mantinea,t the principal offi- 
cerst of the Argive army attempted to abolifh the popular 
government in Argos, and to take the adminiftration inte 
their own hands. ‘The Lacedzmonians efpoufed the defign, 
and affifted them to carry it into execution. But the people 
took up arms again, and defeated their new mafters ; and 
Alcibiades coming to their aid, made the victory more 
complete. .At the fame time he perfuaded them to extend 
their walls down to the fea, that they might always be ina 
condition to receive fuccors fromthe Athenians. From 
Athens he fent them carpenters and mafons, exerting him- 
felf greatly on this occafion, which tended to increafe his 

erfonal intereft and power, as well at that of his country, 

e advifed the people of Patrz too, to join their city to the 
fea by long walls. And fomebody obferving to the Pa- 
trenfians, ““ That the Athenians would one day {wallow 


* He concluded a league with thefe ftates foy an hundred years, 
which Thucydides has inferted at full length inhis fifth book ; and 
by which we learn that the treaties of the ancient Greeks were no 
lefs perfe& and explicit than ours. Their treaties were of gas little 
confequence too ; for how foon was that broken which the Athenians 
had made with the Lacedzemonians ? 

+ That battle was fought near three years after the conclufion of 
the treaty with Argos. 

¢ Thofe officers availed themfelves of the confternation the peo- 
ple of Argos were in afterthe lofs of the battle; and the Lacedx- 
monians gladly fupported them, from a perfuafion that if the popu- 
lar government were abolifhed, and an ariftocracy (like that of 
Sparta} fet up in Argos, they fhould foon be matters there. 
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*¢ them up; “ Poffibly it may be fo,” faid Alcibiades, 
<¢ bnt they will begin with the feet, and do it by little and 
4“. little, whereas the Lacedzmonians will begin with the 
“¢ head, and do it al] at once.”? He exhorted the Atheni- 
ans to affert the empire of the land as well as of the fea; 
and was ever putting the young warriors in mind to fhow 
by their deeds that they remembered the oath they had 
_ taken in the temple of Agraulos.* The oath is, that they 
will confider wheat, barley, vine and olives, as the bounds 
of Attica ; by which it is infinuated that-they fhould en- 
deavor to poffefs themfelves of all lands that are culti. 
vated and fruitful. 

But thefe his-great abilities in politics, his eloquence, 
his reach of genius and keennefs of apprehenfion, were 
tarnifhed by his luxurious living, his drinking and de. 
bauches, his effeminacy of drefs, and his infolent profufion, 
He wore a purple robe with a long train, when he appeared 
in public. He caufed the planks of his galley to be cut 
away, that he might lie the fofter, his bed not being placed 
upon the boards, but hanging upon girths. And in the 
wars he bore a fhield of gold, which had none of the ufual+ 
enfigns of his country, but, in their ftead, a cupid bearing 
athunderbolt. ‘The great menof Athens faw his behavior 
with uneafinefs and indignation, and even dreaded the 
confequence. ‘They regarded his foreign manners, his 
profulion and contempt of the laws, as fo many means to 
make himfelf abfolute. And Ariftophanes well expreffes 
how the bulk of the people were difpofed towards him :. 


They love, they hate, but cannot live without him. 


* Agraulos, one of the daughters of Cecrops, had devoted herfelf 
to death for the benefit of her country ; it has been fuppofed, there- 
fore, that the oath which the young Athenians took, bound them to 
do fomething of that nature, if need fhould require ; though, as given 
by Plutarch, it implies only an unjuft refolution to extend the Athe- 
nian dominions to all lands that were worth feizing. Demofthenes 
mentions the oath in his oration De Falf. Legat. but does not explain it. 

+ Both cities and private perfons had, of old, their enfigns, devices, 
orarms. Thofe of the Athenians were commonly Minerva, theowl, 
or the olive. None but people of figure were allowed to bear any de- 
vices ; noreven they, until they had performed fomeaétion to deferve 
them ; in the mean time their fhields were plain white. Alcibiades, 
in his device, referred to the beauty of his perfon and his martial 
prowels. Mottos, too, were ufed. Capaneus, for inflance, bore.a 
naked man witha torch in his hand; the motto this, 7 w2d/-burn the 
city, See more in Alfchylus’s tragedy of the Seven Gue/s. 
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And again he fatirizes him ftill more feverely by the fol- 
lowing allufion : 
Nurfe not alion’s whelp within your walls, 
But if he is brought up there, foothe the brute. 

The truth is, his prodigious liberality ; the games he 
exhibited, and the other extraordinary inftances of his 
munificence to the people, the glory of his anceftors, the 
beauty of his perfon, and the force of his eloquence, togeth- 
er with his Feroic ftrength, his valor, and experience in 
war, fo gained upon the Athenians, that they-connived at 
his errors, and fpoke of them with all imaginable tender- 
nefs, calling them fallies of youth, and good humored - 
frolics. Such were his confining Agatharcus the painter,* 
until he had painted his houfe, and then difmiffing him 
with a handfome prefent ; his giving a box on the ear to 
‘Taureus, who exhibited games in oppofition to him, and 
vied with him for the preference ; and his taking one of 
the captive Melian women for his miftrefs, and bringing 
up a child he had by her. Thefe were what they called 
his good humored frolics. But furely we cannot beftow 
that appellation upon the flaughtering of all the males in 
the Ifle of Melost who had arrived at years of puberty, 
which was in confequence of a decree that he promoted. 
Again, when Ariftophon had painted the courtezan Ne- 
mea with Alcibiades in her arms, many of the people ea- 
gerly crowded to fee it, but fuch of the Athenians as were 
more advanced in years were much difpleafed, and confid- 
ered thefe as fights fit only fer a tyrant’s court, and as in- 
fults on the laws of Athens. Nor was it ill obferved by Ar- 
cheftratus, ‘* that Greece ceuld not bear another Alcibia- 
des.’? When Timon, famed for his mifanthropy, faw Alci-+ 
biades, after having gained his point, conducted home with 
great honor from the place of affembly, he did not fhun him, 
as he did other men, but went up to him, and fhaking him 
by the hand thus addreffed him: ‘‘ Go on, my brave 
‘© boy, and profper; for your profperity will bring en the 


* This painter had been familiar with Alcibiades’s miftrefs. ἢ 

+ The ifle of Melos, one of the Cyclades, and a colony of Lace+ 
dzmon, was attempted by Alcibiades, the laft year of the ninetieth 
Olympiad, and taken the year following, Thucydides, who has 
given us an account of this flaughter of the Melians, makes no men. 
tion of the decree. Probably he was willing to have the carnage 
thought the effect of a fudden tran{port in the foldiery, and not of 
ἃ cruel and cool refolution of the people of Athens. 
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£6 rnin of all this crowd.’”? This occafioned various ree 

fiections ; fome laughed, fome railed, and others were 

extremely moved at the faying. So various were the 

judgements formed of Alcibiades, by reafon of the incon-. 
fiftency of his character. 

In the time of Pericles,* the Athenians had a defire 
after Sicily, and when he had paid the laft.debt to nature, 
they attempted it ; frequently, under pretence of fuccor- | 
ing their allies, fending aids of men and money ta fuch of ' 
the Sicilians as were attacked by the Syracufans. This. 
was a ftep to greater armaments. But Alcibiades inflam- 
ed this defire to an irrefiftible degree, and perfuaded them 
not to attempt the ifland in part, and by little and little, 
but to fend a powerful fleet entirely to fubdue it. He in- 
{pired the people with hopes of great things, and indulged 
himfelf in expectations ftill more lofty ; for he did not, © 
like the reft, confider Sicily as the end of his wifhes, but 
rather as an introduction to the mighty expeditions he. 
had conceived. And while Nicias was diffuading the peo. 
ple from the fiege of Syracufe, as a bufinefs too difficult 
to fucceed in, Alcibiades was dreaming of Carthage and of 
Lybia ; and after thefe were gained, he defigned to grafp 
Italy and Peloponnefus, regarding Sicily as little more 
than a magazine for provifions and warlike ftores. 

The young men immediately entered into his {chemes, 
and.liftened with great attention to thofe who under the 
fanction of age related wonders concerning the intended 
expeditions ; fo that many of them fat whole days in the 

laces of exercife, drawing in the duft the figure of the 
ifland and plans of Lybia and Carthage. However, we 
areinformed, that Socrates the philofopher, and Meton the 

* Pericles, by his prudence and authority, had reftrained this 
extravagant ambition of the Athenians. He died the laft year of 
the eightyfeventh Olympiad, in the third year of the Peloponnefian 
war, Two years after this, the Athenians feat fome fhips to Rhe- 
gium, which were to go from thence to the fuecor of the Leontines, 
who were attacked by the Syracufans. The year following they 
fent a ftill greater number ; and two yearsafter that, they fitted out 
another fleet of a greater force than the former ; but the Sicilians 
having put an end to their divifions, and by the advice of Hermo- 
crates (whofe fpeech Thucydides, in his fourth book, gives us at 
large) having fent back the fleet, the Athenians were fo enraged at 
their generals for not having conquered Sicily, that they banifhed 
two of them, Pythodorus and Sophocles, and laid a heavy fine up. 
on Eurymedon. So infatuated were they by their profperity, that 
they imagined themlelves irrefiltible. 
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aftrofoger, were far from expecting that thefe wars would 
turn to the advantage of Athens ; the former, it fhould 
feem, influenced by fome prophetic notices with which he 
was favored by the genius who atternled him ; and the lat- 
ter, either by reafonings which led him to fear what was to 
come, orelfe by knowledge with which his art fupplied him. 
Be that as it may, Meton feigned himfelf mad, and taking 
a flaming torch, attempted to fet his houfe on fire. Others. 
fay, that he made ufe of no fuch pretence, but burnt down 
his houfe in the night, and in the morning went and beg- 
ged of the people to excufe his fan from that campaign, 
that he might be a comfort to him under his misfortune. 
By this artifice he impofed upon them, and gained his point. 

Nicjas was appointed one of the generals much againft 
his inclination; for he would havedeclined the command, 
if it had been only on account of his having fuch a col- 
league. The Athenians, however, thought the war would 
be better conducted, if they did not give free fcope to the 
impetuofity of Alcibiades, but tempered his boldnefs with 
the prudence of Nicias. For as to the third general, La- 
machus, though well advanced in years, he did not feera 
to come at all fhort of Alcibiades in heat and rafhnefs. 

When they came to deliberate about the number of the 
troops, and the neceffary preparations for the armament, 
Nicias again oppofed their meafures, and endeavored to 
prevent the war. But Alcibiades replying to his argu- 
ments and carrying all before him, the orator Demoftratus 
propoted a decree, that the generals fhould have the ab- 
olute direction of the war, and of all the prparations for 
it. When the people had given their affent, and every 
thing was got ready for fetting fail, unlucky omens occur- 
red, even ona feftival which was celebrated at that time. 
It was the feaft of Adonis ;* the women walked in pro- 
ceffion with images, which reprefented the dead carried 
out to burial, acting the lamentations, and finging the- 
mournful dirges ufual on fuch occafions. 


* On the feaft of Adonis all the cities put themfelves in mourne. 
ing ; coffins were expofed at every door ; the ftatues of Venus and 
Adonis were bore in proceflion, with certain veffels filled with earth 
in which they had raifed corn, herbs, and lettuce, and thefe veflels 
were called the gardens of Adonis. After the ceremony was over, 
the gardens were thrown into the fea or fomeriver. This feftival was 
celebrated tproughout all Greece and Egypt, and among the Jews 
teo, when they degenerated into idolatry, as we learn from Ezekiel 
KR. 14, And behold there fat women weeping for Tammuz, that is, Adonis, 
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Add to this the mutilating and disfiguring of almoft allt 
the ftatues of Mercury,* which happened in one night ; a 
circumitance which alarmed even thofe who had long de- 
f{pifed things of that nature. It was imputed to the Co- - 
rinthians, of whom the Syracufans were a colony ; and 
they were fuppofed to have done it, in hopes that fuch a 
prodigy might induce the Athenians to defift from the war. 

ut the people paid little regard to this infinuation, or to 
the difcourfes of thofe who faid that there was no manner 
of ill prefage in what had happened, and that it was noth- 
ing but the wild frolic of a parcel of young fellows, flufh- 
cd with wine, and bent on fome extravagance. Indigna- 
tion and fear made them take this event not only for a bad 
omen, but for the confequence of a plot which aimed at 
greater matters ; and therefore both fenate and people 
aflembled feveral times within a few days, and very ftrict- 
ly examined every fufpicious circumftance. 

In the mean time, the demagogue Androcles produced 
fome Athenian flaves and certain fojourners, who accufed 
Alcibiades and his friends of defacing fome other ftatues, 
and of mimicking the facred myfteries in one of their 
drunken revels ; on which occafion, they faid, one Theo- 
dorus reprefented the herald, Polytion the torch bearer, 
and Alcibiades the high prieft ; his other companions at- 
tending as perfons initiated, and therefore called Myftz. 
Such was the import of the depofition of Theffalus the fon 
of Cimon, who accufed Alcibiades of impiety towards the 
goddeffes Ceres and Proferpine. The people being much 
provoked at Alcibiades, and Androcles, his bittereit ene- 
my, exafperating them ftill more, at firft he was fomewhat 
difconcerted. But when he perceived that the feamen and 
foldiers too, intended for the Sicilian expedition, were on 
his fide, and heard a body of Argives and Mantineans, 
confifting of a thoufand men, declare, that they were will- 
_ ang to crofs the feas, and to run the rifk of a foreign war 
for the fake of Alcibiades, but that if any injury were done 
to him, they would immediately march home again ; then 
he recovered his {pirits, and appeared to defend himfelf. 
It was now his enemy’s turn to be difcouraged, and to fear 
that the people, on account of the need they had of him, 
- would be favorable in their fentence. ‘To obviate this 
inconvenience, they perfuaded certain orators who were not 


* The Athenians had ftatues of Mercury at the doors of their 
koufes, made of ftones of a cubical form. 


yeputed'to Be his enemies, but hated him as heartily as 
the moft profeffed ones, to move it to the peopie, ** That 
« it was extremely abfurd, that a general who was invefted 
“ with a difcretionary power and a very important com- 
“mand, when the troops. were collected, and the allies all 
“ ready to fail, fhould lofe time, while they were cafting 
“lots for judges, and filling the glaffes with water, fo 
“meafure out the time of his defence. In the name of 
“ the gods let him fail, and when the war is concluded, be 
*¢ accountable to the laws, which will ftill be the fame.’? 
Alcibiades eafily faw their malicious drift in wanting to 
put off the trial, and obferved,. “ That it would be an in- 
“6 tolerable hardfhip to leave fuch accufations and calum- 
“nies behind him, and be fent out with fo important a com- 
“ miflion, while he was in fufpenfe as to his own fate. That 
“he ought to fuffer death, if he could not clear himfelf of 
“the charge ; but if he could prove his innocence, juftice- 
“‘ required that he fhould be fet free from all fear of falfe 
“ accufers, before they fent him againft their enemies.” 
But he could not obtain that favor. He was indeed ordered 
to fet faal ;* which he accordingly did, together with his 
colleagiaes, haying near an hundred and forty galleys in 
his comapany, five thoufand one hundred heavy armed fol. 
diers, anid about athoufand three hundred archers, flingers,. 
and others light armed; with fuitable provifions and ftores.. 
Arriving on the coaft of Italy, he landed at Rhegium. 
There he gave his opinion as to the manner in which the: 
war fhould be condutted, and was oppofed by Nicias; but 
‘as Lamachus agreed with him, he failed to Sicily, and. 
made himfelf mafter of Catana.t This was all he per- 
formed, being foon fent for by the Athenians to take his. 
trial. At firit, as we have obferved, there was nothing 
againfi him but flight fufpicions, and the depofitiors of 
flaves and perfons who fojourned in Athens. But his en- 
mies took advantage of.his abfence to bring new matter of © 
impeachment, adding to the mutilating of the ftatues his 
facrilegious behavior with refpett to the myfteries, and al- 
leging that both thefe crimes flowed from thefame fource,$, 


* The fecond year of the eightyfirft Olympiad, and feventeentlt.. 
of the Peloponnefian war. 

+ By furprife. Thucyd. lib. vi. 

¢ They gave out, that he had entered into a confpiracy to betray: 
the city to the Lacedzemonians, and that he had perfuaded the Ase - 
gives to undertake fomething to their prejudice. - 

2. FP 2. 
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a confpiracy to- change the government. All that were 
accufed of being any ways concerned in it, they committed 
to prifon unheard ; and they repented exceedingly, that 
they had not immediately brought Alcibiades to his trial, 
and got him condemned upon fo heavy a charge. While 
this fury lafted, every relation, every friend and acquaint- 
ance of his was very feverely dealt with by the people. 
Thucydides has omitted the names of the accufers, but 

others mention Dioclides and Teucer. So Phyrnichus, , 


the comic poet, 


Good Hermes, pray, beware a fall ; nor break 
Thy marble nofe, left fome falfe Dioclides 
@nce more his fhafts in fatal poifon drench. 


Merc. I will. Nor e’er again fhall that informer, 
Teucer, that faithlefs ftranger, boaft from me 
Rewards for perjury. 


Indeed, no clear or ftrong evidence was given by the in- 
formers.* One of them being afked how hecould diftinguifh 
the faces of thofe who disfigured the ftatues, anfwered, that 
he difcerned them by the light of the moon ; which wasa 
plain falfity, for it was done at the time of the moon’s 
change. All perfons of underftanding exclaimed again& 
fuch bafenefs ; but this detection did not in the leaft pao» 
ify the people ; they went on with the fame rage and vio- 
lence with which they had begun, taking informations, and 
committing all to prifon whofe.names were given in. 

Among thofe that were then imprifoned, in order te 
their trial, was the orator Andocides, whom Hellanicus 
the hiftorian reckons among the defcendants of Ulyffes. 
He was thought to be no friend to a popular government, 
but a favorer of oligarchy. What contributed not a 
little to his being fufpected of having fome concern in de- 
facing the Herma, was, that the great ftatue of Mercury, 
which was placed near his houfe, being confecrated to that 
god by the tribe called the Aigeis, was almoft the only - 
one, amongft the more remarkable, which was left entire: 


. Therefore to this day itiscalled the Hermes of Andocides, | 
. and that title univerfally prevails, though the infcription - 
‘does not agree with it. . 


* αἰτίαις TyAnauTass. The tranflation of 1758, ren, 
ders it pregnant proofs, though Plutarch obferves a little lower that, 
the proofs were very weak, and the evidence falfe and iaconfiltent. 
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It happened that among thofe who were imprifoned on. 
the fame account, Andocides contracted an acquaintance 
and friendfhip with one Timzeus ; a man not equal in rank 
to himfelf, but of uncommon parts and a daring fpirit. 
He advifed Andocides to accufe himfelf and a few more ; 
becaufe the decree promifed impunity to any one that 
would confefs and inform, whereas the event of the trial 
was uncertain to all, and much to be dreaded by fuch of 
them as were perfons of diftinétion. He reprefented that 
it was better to fave his life by a falfity, than to fuffer an 
infamous death as one really guilty of thecrime; and that 
with refpect to the public, it would be an advantage to 
give up afew perfons of dubious character, in order ἴω 
yefcue many good men from an enraged populace. 

Andocides was prevailed upon by thefe arguments of 
Timzus ; and informing againft himfelf and fome others, 
enjoyed the impunity promifed by the decree ; but all the 
reft whom he named were capifally punifhed, except a few 
that fled. Nay, to procure the greater credit to his dep- 
ofition, he accufed even his own fervants.. 

However, the fury of the people was not fo fatisfied ; 
but turning from the perfons who had disfigured the Her- 
‘me, as if it had repofed awhile, only to recover itsftrength, . 
it fell totally upon Alcibiades. At laft they fent the Sala- 
minian galley to fetch him, artfully enough ordering their 
officer not to ufe. violence, or to lay hold on his perfon, 
but to behave to him.with civility, and te acquaint him 
with the people’s orders that he fhould go.and take his 
trial, and clear himfelf before them. For they were ap- 

rehenfive of fome tumult and mutiny in the army, now 
It was in an enemy’s country, which Alcibiades, had he 
been fo difpofed, might have raifed with all the eafe in 
the world. Indeed, the foldiers expreffed great uneafinefs 
at his leaving them, and expected that the war would be 
{pun out to a great length by the dilatory counfels of Ni- 
cias, when the fpur was taken away. Lamachus, indeed, 
was bold and brave, but he was wanting both in dignity 
and weight, by reafon of his poverty. | 

Alcibiades immediately embarked ;* the confequence of . 
which was, that the Athenians could not take Meffena. 


* He prudently embarked. on a veffel of his own, and not om 
the Salaninian galley. 
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There were perfuns in the town ready to betray it; wliom: 
Alcibiades perfectly knew, and as he apprifed fome that 
were friends to the Syracufans of their intention, the af. 
fair mifcarried. ; 

As foon as he arrived at Thurii, he went on fhore, and: 
concealed himfelf there, eluded the fearch which was made 
after him. But fome perfon knowing him, and faying, 
ἐς Will not you, then, truft your country ?” He anfwered, 
«* Asto any thing elfe I will truft her; but with niy 
<< life 1 would not truft even my mother, left fhe thould 
“¢ miftake a black bean for a white one.”? Afterwards. 
being told that the republic had condemned him to die, 
he faid, ** But I will make them find that I am alive.” 

The information againf him ran thus: ‘ Theffalus, 

the fon of Cimon, of the ward of Lacias, accufeth. 
“‘ Alcibiades, the fon of Clinias, of the ward of Scam- 
“6 bonis, of facrilegioufly offending the goddeffes Ceres. 
“ and Proferpine, by counterfeiting their myfteries, and. 
“« fhowing them to his companions in his own houfe. 
“¢ Wearing fuch a robe asthe high prieft does while he. 
« fhows the holy things, he called himfelf high prieft, as 
“ he did Polytion torch bearer, and Theodorus of the- 
«4 ward of Phygea, herald; and the reft of his companions 
“+ he called perfons initiated,* and brethren of the fecret 3 
« herein afting contrary tothe rules and ceremonies eftab-. 
«ς hithed by the Eumolpidz,t the heralds and priefts at 
‘¢ Eleufis.” As he did not appear, they condemned him, 
corfifcated his goods, and ordered all the priefts and 
priefte(fes to denounce an execration againft him ; which. 
was denounced accordingly by all but Theano, the daugh- - 
ter of Menon, prieftefs of the temple of Agraulos, who- 
excufed herfelf, alleging that /be was a priefte/s for pray-. 
er, not for execration, 

While thefe decrees and fentences were paffing againft 

Alcibiades, he wasat Argos ; having quitted Thurii, which 


* The Myfe or perfons initiated were to remain a year under 
probation, during which time they werc.to go no further than the 
veftibule of the temple; after that term was expired they were 
called Epopta, and admitted to all the myfleries, except {uch as 
were referved for the priefts only. 

+ Eumolpus was the firft who fettled thefe myfteries of Ceres, 
for which reafon his defcendants had the care of them after him ; - 
and when his line failed, thofe who fucceeded in the. function, 
were, notwithftanding, called Eumolpida- 
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no longer afforded him a fafe afylum, to come into Pelopon- 
nefus. Still dreading his enemies, and giving up all hopes 
of being reftored to his country, he fent to Sparta to defire 
permifiion to live there under the protection of the public 
aith, promifing to ferve that ftate more effectually, now he 
was their friend, than he had annoyed them, whilf their 
enemy. The Spartans granting him a fafe conduét, and 
expreffing their readinefs to receive him, he went thither 
with pleafure. One thing he foon effected, which was to 
rocure fuccors for Syracufe without farther hefitation or 
elay, having perfuaded them to fend Gylippus thither, to 
take upon him the direction of the,war, and to cruth the 
Athenian power in Sicily. Another thing which he per- 
fuaded them to, was todeclare war againft the Athenians, 
and to begin its operations on the continent ; and the third, 
which was the moft important of all, was to get Decelea 
fortified ; for this being in the neighborhood of Athens, 
was productive of great mifchief to that commonwealth.* 
Thefe meafures procured Alcibiades the public approba- 
tion at Sparta, and he was no lefs admired for his manner 
of living in private. By conforming to their diet and other 
aufterities, he charmed and captivated the people. When 
they faw him clofe fhaved, bathing in cold water, feeding 
on their coarfe bread, or eating their black broth, they could 
hardly believe that fuch a man had ever kept acook in his 
houfe, feen a perfumer, or worn a robe of Milefian purple. 
It feems, that amongft his other qualifications, he had the 
very extraordinary art of engaging the affections of thofe 
with whom he converfed, by imitating and adopting their 
cuttoms and way of living. Nay, he turned himfelf into 
all manner of forms with more eafe than the cameleon 
changes his color. It is not, we are told, in that animal’s 
power to affume:a white, but Alcibiades could adapt him- 


* Agis king of Sparta, at the head of a very numerous army of 
Lacedzmonians, Corinthians, and other nations of Peloponneius. in- 
vaded Attica, and according to the advice which Alcibiades had 

iven, feized and fortified Decelea, which Rood at an equal diftance 

from Athens and the frontiers of Beeotia, by means of which the 

Athenians were now deprived of the profits of the filver mines, of 
the rents of their lands, and of the fuccors of their neighbors. But 

the greateft misfortune which happened to the Athenians, from the 

beginning of the war to this time, was that which befel them this 

year in Scicily, where they not only loft the conqueft they aimed at, . 
together with the reputation they had fo long maintained, but thea . 
flect, their army, and their generals, | 
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felf either to good or bad, and did not find any thing which 
he attempted, impracticable. Thus at Sparta he was alk 
for exercife, frugal in his diet, and fevere in his manners. 
In Afia he was as much for mirth and pleafure, luxury and 


‘eafe. In Thrace, again, riding and drinking were his 


favorite amufements ; and in the palace uf Tiffaphernes, 

the Perfian grandee, he outvied the Perfians themfelves in 

pomp and {plendor. Not that hecould with fo much eafe 
change his real manners, or approve in his heart the form. 
which he affumed ; but becaufe he knew tht his native 
manners would be unacceptable to thofe whom he happened 
to be with, he immediately conformed to the ways and 
fafhions of whatever place he came to. When he was at 
Lacedemon, if you regarded only his outfide, you would 
fay as the proverb does, This is not the fon of Achilles, dus 
Achilles bim/elf; this man has furely been brought up. 
under the eye of Lycurgus ; but then if you looked more. 
nearly into his difpofition and his actions, you would ex- 

claim with Eleéctra in thepoet, The fame weak woman fill |* 
For while king Agis was employed ina diftant expedi- 

tion he corrupted his wife Timza fo effectually, that fhe 
was with child by him, and did not pretend to dewy it ; and: 
when fhe was delivered of a fon, though in public fhe called 


-him Leotychidas, yet in her own houfe the whifpered to 


her female friends and to her fervants, that his true name- 
was Alcibiades. To fucha degree was the woman tranf- 
ported by her paffion. And Alcibiades himfelf, indulging 

Is vein of mirth, ufed to fay, “ His motive was not to 
“* injure the king, or to fatisfy his appetite, but that his 
“‘ offspring might one day fit on the throne of Lacedzx- 
““mon.” Agis had information of thefe matters from 
feveral hands, and he was the more ready to give credit 
tothem, becaufe they agreed withthe time. Terrified 
with an earthquake, he had quitted his wife’s chamber, 
to which he returned not for the next ten months; at the. 
end of which Leotychidas being born, he declared the--- 
child was not his; and forthis reafon he was never fuf-. 
fered to inherit the crown of Sparta. 

After the mifcarriage of the Athenians in Sicily, the 
people of Chios, of Lefbos and Cyzicum, fent to treat 
with the Spartans about quitting the interefts of Athens.. 


* This is {poken of Hermione, in the Oreftes of Euripides, upon. 
her difcovering the fame vanity and folicitude about her beauty, 
when advanced in years, that fhe had when fhe was young. 
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and putting themfelves under the protection of Sparta. 
The Beeotians on this occafion, folicited for the Lefbians, 
and Pharnabazus for the people of Cyzicum, but atthe 
perfuafion of Alcibiades, fuccors were fent to thofe of 
Chios before all others. He likewife paffed over into 
Tonia, and prevailed with almoft all that country to re- 
volt,.and attending the Lacedzmonian generals in the 
execution of moit of their commiffions, he did great pre. 
judice to the Athenians. 

But Agis, who was already his enemy on account of the 
injury done to his bed, could not endure his glory and 
profperity ; for moft of the prefent fucceffes were afcribed 
to Alcibiades. The great and the ambitious among the 
Spartans were indeed, in general, touched with envy; and 
had influence enough with the civil magiftrates, to pro. 
cure orders te be fent to their friends in Ionia to kill him, 
But timely forefeeing his danger, and cautioned by his 
fears, in every ftep he took, he ftill ferved the Lacedzmo. 
nians, taking care all the while not to put himfelf in their 
power. Inftead of that, he fought the protection of Tif. 
faphernes, one of the grandees of Perfia, or lieutenants: of . 
the king. With this Perfian he foon attained the higheft 
credit and authority ; for himfelf a very fubtle and infin. | 
cere man, he admired the art and keennefs of Alcibiades. 
Indeed, by the elegance of his converfation and the charms 
of his politenefs, every man was gained, all hearts were 
touched. Even thofe that feared and envied him were 
not infenfible to pleafure in his company; and while they 
enjoyed it, their refentment was difarmed. ‘Tiffaphernes, 
in all ether cafes favage in his temper, and the bittereft . 
enemy that Greece experienced among the Perfians, gave ' 
himfelf up, notwithftanding, to the flatteries ef Alcibia~ 
des, infomuch that he even vied with and exceeded him - 
in addrefs. For of all his gardens, that which excelled in 
beauty, which was remarkable for the falubrity of its 
ftreams and the frefhnefs of its nveadows, which was fet off 
with pavilions royally adorned, and retirements finifhed in 
the moft elegant tafte, he di{tinguifhed by the name of A/ci. 
biades ; and every onecontinued to give it that appellation. 

Rejecting, therefore, the interefts of Lacedzmon, and 
fearing that people as treacherous to him, he reprefented 
them and their king .Agis, in a difadvantageous light, to 
Tiffaphernes. He advifed him not toaflift them effectually, 
nor abfolutely to ruin the Athenians, but to fend his fub. 
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fidies to Sparta with a {paring hand ; that fothe two powers 
might infenfibly weaken and confume each other, and both 
at laft be eafily fubjefted to the king. Tiffaphernes readily 
followed his counfels, and it was evident to all the world 
that he held him in the greateft admiration.and efteem ; 
which made him equally confiderable with the Greeks of 
both parties. The Athenians repented of the fentence they 
had paffed upon him, becaufe they had fuffered for it fince 3 
and Alcibiades, on his fide, was under fome fear and con- 
cern, left, if their republic were deftroyed, he fhould fall 
into the hands of the Lacedzmonians who hated him. 

At that time the whole ftrength of the Athenians lay at 
Samos. With their thips fent out from thence, they re- 
covered fome of the towns which had revolted, and others 
they kept to their duty ; and at fea they were in fome 
meafure able to make head againft their enemies. But 
they were afraid of Tiffaphernes, and the Phoenician fleet 
of an hundred and fifty thips, which were faid to be com- 
ing againft them ; for againft fuch a force they could not 
hope to defend themfelves. Alcibiades, apprifed of this, 
privately fent a meffenger to the principal Athenians at Sa- 
mos, to give them hopes that he would procure them the 
friendfhip of Tiffaphernes ; not to recommend himfelf to 
the people, whgm he could not truft ; but to oblige the 
nobility, if they would but exert their fuperiority, reprefs 
the infolence of the commonalty, and taking the govern- 
ment into their own hands, by that means fave theircountry. 

All the officers readily embraced this propofal, except 
Phrynichus, who was of the ward of Dirades. He alone 
fufpected what was really the cafe, that it was a matter of 
very little confequence to Alcibiades whether an oligarch 
or democracy prevailed in Athens ; that it was his bufinefs 
to get himfelf recalled by any means whatever, and that 
therefore, by his inveCtives againft the people, he wanted 
only to infinuate himfelfintothe good graces of the nobility. 
Upon thefe reafons proceeded the oppofition of Phryni- 
chus; but feeing his opinion difregarded, and that Alcibia- 
des muft certainly become his enemy, he gave fecret intelli- 
gence to Aftyochus, the enemy’s admiral, of the double part 
which Alcibiades acted, advifing him to beware of his de- 
figns, and to fecure his perfon. But he knew not that while 
hewas betraying, he was himfelf betrayed. For Aftyochus 
wanting to make his court to Tiffaphernes, informed 
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Alcibiades of the affair, who, he knew, had the ear of that 
grandee. 

Alcibiades immediately fent proper perfons to Samos 
with an accufation againft Phrynichus; who feeing no 
other refource, as every body was againft him, and ex- 
preffed great indignation at his behavior, attempted te 
cure one evil with another anda greater. For he fent to 
Aftyochus to ‘complain of his revealing his fecret, and to 
effer to deliver up to him the whole Athenian fleet and 
army. This treafon of Phrynichus, however, did no in. 
jury to the Athenians, becaufe it was again betrayed by 
Aftyochus ; for lie laid the whole matter before Alcibia- 
des. Phrynichus had the fagacity to forefee, and expect 
‘another accufation from Alcibiades, and to be beforehand 
with -him, he himfelf forewarned the Athenians, that the 
enemy would endeavor to furprife them, and therefore de- 
fired them to be upon their guard, to keep on board their 
fhips, and to fortify their camp. 

While the Athenians were doing this, letters came from 
Alcibiades again, advifing them to beware of Phrynichus, 
who had undertaken to betray their fleet to the enemy ; but 
they gave no-credit to thefe defpatches, fuppofing that Al. 

‘tibiades, who perfectly knew the preparations and inten- 
tions of the enemy, abufed that knowledge to the raifing 
of fuch a calumny againft Phrynichus. Yet afterwards, 
when Phrynichus was {tabbed in full affembly by‘one of 
Hermon’s foldiers who kept guard that day, the Athenians 
taking ‘cognizance of the matter, after his death, con- 
-demned Phrynichus 4s guilty of treafon, and ordered Her. 
mon and his party to be crowned for defpatching a fraitor, 

The friends of Alcibiades, who now had a fuperior in- 
tereft at Samos, fent Pifander to Athens, to change the 
form of government, by‘encouraging the nobility to affume 
it, and to deprive the people of their power and'privileges, 
as the condition upon whichAlcibiades would procure them 
the friend hip and alliance of Tiffaphernes. This was the 
color of the pretence made ufe of by thofe who wanted to 
introduce an oligarchy. “Bat when that body which were 
Calledthe five thoufand,but in fa&t were only four bundréed,* 


* It was at firft propofed that only the dregs of the people thould 

lofe their authority, which was to be vefted in five thouland of the 

moft wealthy, who were for the future to be reputed the people. 

‘But when Prfander and his affociates found the ftrength of their 
VoL. Il, G 
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had got the power into their hands, they paid but little at. 
tention to Alcibiades, and carried on the war but ΠΟΥ 5 
partly diftrufting the citizens who did not yet relifh the 
new form of government, and partly hoping that the La- 
cedzmonians, who were always inclined to favor an oli- 
garchy, would not prefs them with their ufual vigor. 

Such of the commonalty as were at home, were filent 
through fear, though much againft their wil] ; for a number 
of thofe who had openly oppofed the four buadred, were 
put to death. But, when they that were at Samos were in- 
formed of the affair, they were highly incenfed at it, and 
inclined immediately to fet fail for the Pirzus. In the firft 
place, however, they fent for Alcibiades, and having ap- 
pointed him their general, ordered him to lead themagain 
the tyrants, and demolifh both them and their power. On 
fuch an occafion, almoft any other man, fuddenly exalted 
by the favor of the multitude, would have thought he 
muft have complied with all their humors, and not have 
contradicted thofe in any thing, who, from a fugitive and 
a banifhed man, had raifed him to be commander in chief 
of fuch a fleet and army. But he behaved as became a 
great general, and prevented their plunging into error 
through the violence of their rage. ‘This care of his evi- 
dently was the faving of the commonwealth. For if they 
had failed home, as they promifed, the enemy would have 
feized on Ionia immediately, and have gained the Helle- 
{pont and the iflands without ftriking a ftroke ; while the 
Athenians would have been engaged in a civil war, of 
which Athens itfelf mu have been the feat. All this was 
prevented chiefly by Alcibiades, who not only tried what 
arguments would do with the army in general, and inform- 
ed them of their danger, but applied to them one by one, 
ufing entreaties to fome and force to others ; in which he 
was affifted by the loud harangues of Thrafybulus of the 
ward of Stira, who attended him through the whole, and 
had the ftrongeft voice of any man among the Athenians. 

Another great fervice performed by Alcibiades, was, his 
undertaking that the Phoenician fleet, which the Lacedz- 
monians expected from the king of Perfia, fhould either 


party, they carried it that the old form of government fhould be 
diffolved, and that five Prytanes fhould be ele€&ted ; that thefe five 
fhould choofe a hundred ; that each of the hundred fhould choofe 
three ; that the four hundred thus ele&ted fhould become a fenate 
with fupreme power, and fhould conf{ult the five thoufand only 
when and on fuch matters as they though ¢ fit. 
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join the Athenians, or at leaft not act on the enemy’s fide. 
In confequence of this promife, he fet out as expeditioufly 
as poffible ; and prevailed upon Tiffaphernes not to for- 
ward the fhips, which were already come as far as Afpen- 
‘dus, but to difappoint and deceive the Lacedzemonians, 
Neverthelefs, both fides, and particularly the Lacedemo- 
nians, accufed Alcibiades of hindering that fleet from 
coming to their aid ; for they fuppofed he had inftructed. 
the Perfians to leave the Greeks to deftroy each other. 
And, indeed, it was obvious enough, that fuch a force 
added to either fide, would entirely have deprived the. 
other of the dominion of the fea. 

After this, the four hundred were foon quafhed,* the: 
friends of Alcibiades very readily aflifting thofe who were 
for a democracy. And now the people in the city not only 
withed for him, but commanded him to return;+ yet he 
thought it not beftto return with empty hands, or without 
having effected fomething worthy of note, but inftead of. 
being indebted to the compaffion and favor of the multi- 
tude, to diftinguifh his appearance by his merit. Parting, 
therefore, from Samos with a.few fhips, he cruifed on the: 
fea of Cnidus and about the Ifle of Coos, where he got 
intelligence that Mindarus the Spartan admiral, was failed 
with his whole fleet towards the Hellefpont, to find out 
the Athenians. This made him haften to the affiftance of 
the latter, and fortunately enough he arrived with his 
eighteen fhips at the very juncture of time, when the two 
fleets having engaged near Abydos, contirued the fight 
from morning until night, one fide having the advantage 
in. the-right wing, and the other on the left.} 

On the appearance of his fquadron, both fides entertain- 
ed a falfe opinion of the end of his coming ; for the Spar. 
tans were encouraged and the Athenians ftruck with ter- 
ror. But he foon hoifted the Athenian flag on the admiral - 
galley, and bore down directly upon the Peloponnefians, . 
who now had the advantage, and were urging the purfuit. 


* The fame year that they were {et up, which was the fecond of 
the ninetyfecond Olympiad. The reader muft carefully diftinguifh 
this fa&ion of four hundred from the {enate of four hundred eftab- 
lifhed by Solon, which theie turned out, the few months they were - 
in power. 

t Avros wero δεῖν μὴ κιναῖς χερσι μηδὲ amreaxtoss, ——— 

}¢ Thucydides does not {peak of this arrival of Alcibiades ; but - 
probably he did not live to have a clear account of this a€tion, for - 
he died this year. Xenophon who continued his hiftory, mentions it. 


at 
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His vigorous impreffion put them-to flight, and: following 
them clofe he drove them afhore, deftroying their thips, 
and killed fuch of their men as endeavored to fave them- 
felves by fwimming ; though Pharnabazus fuccored them 
all he could from the-fhore, and .with an armed force at- 
tempted to fave their veffels. The conclufion was, that 
the Athenians, having taken thirty of the enemy's fhips, 
and recovered their own, erected a.trophy. 

After this glorious fuccefs, Alcibiades, ambitious to 
fhow himfelf as foon as poffible to Tiffaphernes, prepared 
prefents and other proper acknowledgments for his friend- 
fhip and hofpitality, and then went to. wait upon him, 
witha princely train. But he was not welcomed in the 
manner. he expected ; for ‘Tiffaphernes, who, for fome 
time, had been accufed by the Lacedemonians, and was 
apprehenfive that the charge might reach the king’s ear, 
thought the coming of Alcibiades a very feafonable inci- 
dent, and therefore put him under arreft and confined 
him at Sardis, imagining that injurious proceeding would 
be a means to clear himielf. 

Thirty days afier, Alcibiades having by fome means or 
other obtained a horfe, efcaped from his keepers, and fled 
to Clazomenz ; and, by way of revenge, he pretended that 
Tiffaphernes privately fet him at liberty. From thence he 
- paffed to the. place where the Athenians were ftationed ; 
amd being informed, that Mindarus and Pharnabazus were 
together at Cyzicum, he fhowed the troops that it was ne- 
ceffary for them τὰ fight both by fea and land, nay, even 
to fight with ftone walls, if that fhould be required, in or- 
der to come at their enemies ; for, if the victory were not 
complete and univerfal, they could come at no money. 
Then he embarked the forces, and failed to Proconefus, 
where he ordered them to take the lighter veffels into the 
middle of the fleet, and to have a particular care that the 
enemy might not difcover that he was coming againft them, 
A great and fudden rain which happened to fall at that time, 
together with dreadful thunder and darknefs, wasof great 
fervice in covering hisoperations. For not only the enemy 
were ignorant of his defign, but the very Athenians, whom 
he had ordered in great hatte on board, did not prefently 
perceive that he was under fail. Soon after, the weather 
cleared up, and the Peloponnefian fhips were feen riding 
at anchor in the road of Cyzicum. Left, therefore, the 
enemy fhould be alarmed at the largenefs of his fleet, and 
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fave themfelves by getting on fhore, he directed many of 
the officers to flacken fail, and keep out of fight, while he 
fhowed himfelf with forty fhips only, and challenged the . 
Lacedzmonians to the combat. The ftratagem had its ef- 
fect ; for defpifing the {mall number of galleys which they 
faw, they immediately weighed anchor, and engaged ; but 
the reft of the Athenian fips coming up during the en- 
gagement, the Lacedemonians were ftruck with terror, 
and fled. Uponthat, Alcibiades with twenty of his beft 
fhips, breaking through the midft-of them, haftened to the 
fhore, and having made a defcent, purfued thofe that fled 
from the fhips, and killed great numbers of them, He 
likewife defeated Mindarus and Pharnabazus, who came - 
to their fuccor. Mindarus made a brave refiftance, and . 
was flain ; but Pharnabazus faved himfelf by flight. 

The Athenians remained maflers of the field, and of © 
the fpoils, and took all the enemy’s fhips.. Having alfo 
poffeffed themfelves of Cyzicum, which was abandoned by 
Pharnabazus, and deprived of the affiftance of the Pelo- 
ponnefians, who were almoft all cut off, they not only fe- 
cured the Hellefpont, but entirely cleared the fea of the © 
Lacedemonians.- The letter alfo was intercepted, which, 
in the Laconic ftyle, was to give the Epsori an account 
of their misfortune. ‘* Our glory is faded. Mindarus is 
“flan. Our foldiers are :ftarving ; and..we know not 
‘what ftep to take.” 

On the other hand, Alcibiades’s men were fo elated, and 
took fo mach upon tHemi, becaufe they had always been - 
victorious, that they would not vouchfafe even to mix with . 
other troops that had been fometimes beaten. It happened 
not long before, that:Thrafyllus having mifcarried in his . 
attempt upon Ephefus, the Ephefians erected a trophy of 
brafs inreproach of the Atheniaas.* ‘The foldiers of Alci- 
biades, therefore, upbraided thofe of Thrafyllus with this 
affair, magnifying themfelves and their general, and dif- 

_daining to join the others, either in the place of exercife or 
inthe camp.- But foon after, when Pharnabazus, witha . 
ftrong body of horfe and foot, attacked the forces of Thra-. 
fyllus, who were ravaging the country about Abydos, Al- 
cibiades marched: to their affiftance, routed the enemy, 


* Trophies before had been of wood, but the Ephefians erefted 
this of brafs, to perpetuate the infamy of the Athenians ; and it 
was this new and mortifying circumftance with which Alcibiades’s . 
foldiers reproached thofe of Thrafyllus. Diodor. lib. xii. 
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and, together with Thrafyllus, purfued them until night. 
Then he admitted Thrafyllus into his company, and. with 
mutual civilities and fatisfaction, they returned tothe camp. 
Next day he erected atrophy, and plundered the province 
which was under Pharnabazus, without the leaft oppofi- 
tion. The priefts and priefteffes he made prifoners, among 
the reft, but foon difmiffed them without ranfom. From 
thence he intended to proceed and lay fiege to Chalcedon, 
which had withdrawn its allegiance from the Athenians, 


and‘received a Lacedzmonian garrifen and governor; but 


being informed that the Chalcedonians had collected their 
cattle and corn, and fent it all to the Bithynians, their 
friends, he led his army to the frontier of the Bithyniansg. 
and fent a herald before him to fummon them to furren- 
der it: They, dreading his refentment, gave up the booty, 
and entered into an alliance with him. 

Afterwards he returned to the fiege of Chalcedon, and 
enctofed it with a wall which reached from fea to fea. 
Pharnabazus advanced to raife the fiege, and Hippocrates, 
the governor, fallied out with his whole force to attack 
the Athenians. But Alcibiades drew up his army fo as 
to engage them both at once, and he defeated them both ; 
Pharnabazus betaking himfelf to ftight, and Hippocrates. 
being kilted, together with the greateft part of his troops. 
This done, he failed into the Hellefpont, to raife contri-« 
butions in the towns upon the coaft. 

In this. voyage he took Selybria ; but in theaction un- 
neceffarily expofed himfelfito great danger. dre perfons 
who promifed to furrender the town to him, ag! eed to give. 
him a figna] αἴ midnight with a lighted torch; but they 
were obliged to do it before the time, for fear of fome one.. 
that was in the fecret, who fuddenly altered his mind. 
The torch, therefore, being held up before the army was. 
ready, Alcibiades took about thirty men with him, and,. 
ran to the walls, having ordered the reft to follow as faft. 
as poffible. The gate was opened to him, and twenty of the . 
confpirators, lightly armed, joined his {mall company, he 
advanced with great {pirit, but foan perceived the Selybri-. . 
ans, with their weapons in their hands, coming forward ta 
attack him. As to ftand and fight promifed no fort of, 
fuccefs, and he who to that hour had‘ never been defeated, 
did not cheofe te fly, he ordered-a trumpet to.command 
filence, and proclamation to be made, that rhe Selybrians: 

foould not,under the pain of the Republic’s high difpleafure, 
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take up arms σφαὶπῇ the Athenians. Their inclination te 
the combat was then immediately damped, partly from a: 
{uppofition that the whole Athenian army was within the 
walls, and partly from the hopes they conceived of coming 
to tolerable terms. Whilft they were talking together of. 
this order, the Athenian army came up, and Alcibiades 
rightly conjecturing that the inclinations of the Selybrians 
were for peace, was afraid of giving the Thracians an ope 
portunity to plunder the town. efe laft came down in 
great numbers to ferve under him as volunteers, from a. 
particular attachment to his perfon ; but on this occafion. 

e fent them all out of the town; and, upon the fubmif.. 
fion of the Selybrians, he faved them from being pillaged, . 
demanding only a fumi of money, and leaving a garrifon , 
in the place. 

Mean time, the other generals, who carried on.the fieges- 
of Chalcedon, came te an agreement with Pharnabazus on-. 
thefe conditions ; namely, that a fum of maney fhould be- 
paid them by Pharnabazus ; that. the. Chalcedonians fhould. 
return to their allegiance to the republic of Athens; and 
that no injury fhould be done the province of which Phar- 
nabazus was governor, who undertook that the Athenian 
ambafladors fhould be conducted fafe to the king. Upon 
the return of Alcibiades, Pharnabazus defired, that he too- 
would. fwear to the performance of the articles, but Alci- 
biades infifted that Pharnabazus fhould fwear firft. When 
the treaty was. reciprocally confirmed with an oath, Alci- 
bjades wentggainft Byzantium, which, had revolted, and 
drew a line of circumvallation about the city. While he. 
was thus employed, Anaxilays, Lycurgus, and fome others, 
fecretly promifed to. deliver up the place, on condition 
that he would keep it from being plundered. Hereupon, 
he caufed it to be reported, that certain weighty and un- 
expected affairs called him back to Ionia, and in the day- 
time he fet {ail with his whole ficet; but returned at 
night, he himfelf difembarked with the Jand forces, and 
poiting them.under the walJs, he commanded them nat to 
make the leaft noife. At the fame time the thips made 
for the harbor, and the crews prefling in with loud fhouts 
and great, tumult, aftonifhed the Byzantines, who expected 
no fuch matter. Thus an opportunity was givea to thofe 
within the walls, who favored the. Athenians, to regeive 
them in great fecurity, while every body’s attention was, 
engaged upon the harbor and the fhips. 
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The -affair paffed not, however, without blows. For 
the Peloponnefians, Boeotians, and Megarenfians, who were 
at Byzantium, having driven the fhips crews back to their 
veffels, and perceiving that the Athenian land forces were 

ot into the town, charged them too with great vigor. 
The difpute was fharp, and the fhock great, but victory 
declared for Alcibiades and Theramenes. The former of 
thefe generals commanded the right wing, and the latter 
the left. About three hundred of the enemy, who furviv- 
ed, were taken prifoners. Not one of the Byzantines, af- 
ter the battle, was either put to death, or banifhed; for 
fuch were the terms on which the town was given up, that 
the citizens fhould be fafe in their perfons and their goods, 

Hence .it was, that when Anaxilaus wastried at Lacedz~ 
mon for treafon, he madea defence which reflected no 
difgrace upon his paft behavior; for he told them ‘* That. 
“ὁ not being a Lacedzemonian, but a Byzantine, and fee- 
‘¢ing not Lacedamon but Byzantium in danger, its com-. 
“<-munication with thofe that might have relieved it, ftop- 
“ned ; and the Peloponnefians and Bootians eating up 
“τῆς provifions that were left, while the Byzantines 

.‘«with their wives and children, were ftarving ; he had 
“τοῖ betrayed the town to an enemy, but delivered it 
‘from calamity and war ; herein imitating the worthieft 


a 


‘¢;men among the Lacedamonians, who had no other rule — 


** of juftice and honor, but by all poffible means to ferve: 


*‘their country.” The Lacedemonians were fo much. 
pleafed with this fpeech, that they acquitted him, and all. 
that were concerned with him. 


Alcibiades, by this time, defirous to fee his native . 


_ country, and {till more defirous to be feen by his country- 
' men, after fo many glorious victories, fet fail with the 
Athenian fleet, adorned with many fhields and other fpoils 
of the enemy ; a great number of fhips that he had taken 


making up the rear, and the flags of many more which he © 


had deftroyed, being carried in triumph ; for all of them 
together were not fewer than two hundred. But as to 


what is added by Duris the Samian, who boafts of his | 


béing defcended from Alcibiades, that the oars kept time 


to the flute of Chryfogonus, who had been victorious in . 


the Pythian games ; that Callipides, the tragedian, at- 
tiredtin his bufkins, magnificent robes, and other theatrical 
ornaments, gave orders to thofe who labored at the oars ; 


and that the. admiral galley entered the harbor witha . 


a 
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purple fail ; as if the whole had beena company who had 
proceeded from a debauch to fuch a frolic ; thefe are par. 
ticulars not mentioned either by Theopompus, Ephorus, 
or Xenophon. Nor is it probable that at his return from 
exile, and after fuch misfortunes as he had fuffered, he 
would infult the Athenians in that manner. So far from it, 
that he approached the fhore with fome fear and caution ; 
nor did he venture to difembark, until, as he ftood upon 
the deck, he faw his coufin Euryptolemus, with many 
others of his friends and relations, coming to receive and 
invite him to land. 

When he was landed, the multitude that came out to 
meet him, did not vouchfafe fo much as to look upon the 
other generals, but crowding up to him, hailed him with 
fhouts of joy, conducted him onthe way, and fuch as 
could approach him, crowned him with garlands; while 
thofe that could not come up fo clofe, viewed him at a dif- 
tance, and the old men pointed him out to the young.— 
Many tears were mixed with the public joy, and the mem- 
ory of paft misfortune, with the fenfe of their prefent 
fuccefs. For they concluded that they fhould not have 
mifcarried in Sicily, or indeed have failed in any of their 
expectations, if they had left the direction of affairs, and 
the command of the forces to Alcibiades ; fince now havin 
exerted himfelf in behalf of Athens, when it had almof 
loft its dominion of the fea, was hardly able to defend its 
own fuburbs, and was moreover haraffed with inteftine 
broils, he had raifed it from that low and ruinous condi. 
tion, fo as not only to reftore its maritime power, but to 
render it victorious every where by land.. 

The act for recalling him from banifhment had been 
paffed at the motion of Critias the fon of Callefchrus,* 
as appears from his elegies, in which he puts Alcibiades 
in mind of his fervice : 


If you no more in haplefs exile mourn, 
The praife is mine 


* This Critias was uncle to Plato’s mother, and the fame that he 
introduces in his Dialogues. Though now the friend of Alcibiades, 
yet, as the luft of power deftroys all ties, when one of the thirt 
tyrants, he became his bitter enemy, and fending to Lyfander, a 
fured him that Athens would never be quiet, or Sparta fafe, until 
Alcibiades was deftroyed. Critias was afterwards flain by Thrafy~ 
bulus, when he delivered Athens from that tyranny. 
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and fuch of the Lacedzmonians as affifted them. But yet 
he did not take the city, which gave his enemies the firtt 
eccafion for the charge which they afterwards brought 
againft him. Indeed, if ever man was ruined by a high 
diftinétion of charaéter, it was Alcibiades.* For his con- 
tinual fucceffes had procured fuch an opinion of his courage 
and capacity, that when afterwards he happened to fail mn 
what he undertook, it was fufpected to be from want of 
inclination, and no one would believe it was from want of 
ability ; they thought nothing too hard for him, when he 
pleafed to exert himfelf. ‘They hoped alfo to hear that 
Chios was taken, and all Ionia reduced, and grew impa- 
tient when every thing was not defpatched as fuddenly as 
they defired. ‘They never confidered the fmalinefs of his 
fupplies, and that having to carry on the war againft peo- 
pic who were furnifhed out of the treafury of a great king, 
was often laid under the neceffity of leaving his camp, 

to go in fearch of money and provifions for his men. 
This it was that gave rife to the laft accufation againft 
him. Lyfander, the Lacedzmonian admiral, out of the 
money he received from Cyrus, raifed the wages of each 
raariner: from three odo/7 a day to four, whereas it was with 
difficulty that Alcibiades paid his men three. The latter, 
therefore, went into Caria to raife money, leaving the fleet 
in charge with Antiochus,t who was an experienced fea- 
man, but rafh and inconfiderate. ‘Though he had exprefs 
orders from Alcibiades to let no provocation from the 
enemy bring him to hazard an engagement, yet in his 
contempt of thofe orders, having taken fome troops on 
board his own galley and one more, he ftood for Ephefus, 
where the enemy lay, and as he failed by the heads of their 
fhips, infulted them in the moft infufferable manner both 
by words and actions. Lyfander fent out a few fhips to 
purfue him; but as the whole Athenian fleet came up to 
affift Antiochus, he drew out the reft of his and gave battle, 
and gained a complete victory. He flew Antiochus himfelf, 
took many thips and men, and erected a trophy. Upon 


* It was not altogether the univerfality of his fuccefs that render 
ed Alcibiades fufpected, when he came fhort of public expedation. 
The duplicity of his chara&ter is obvious from the whole account 
of his life, He paid not the leaft regard to veracity in political 
matters ; and it is not to be wondered if {uch principles made him 
continually obnoxious to the {ufpicion of the people. 

+ This was he who caught the quail for him, 
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this difagreeable news, Alcibiades returned to Samos, frorh 
whence he moved with the whole fleet, to offer Lyfander 
‘battle. But Lyfander content with the advantage he had 
gained, did not think proper to accept it. 

Among the enemies which Alcibiades had in the army, 
Thrafybulus, the fon of Thrafon, being the moft deter. 
mined, quitted the camp, and went to Athens to impeach 
him. To incenfe the people againft him, he declared in 
full affembly, that Alcibiades had been the ruin of their 
affairs, and the means of lofing their thips, by his infolent 
and imprudent behavior in command, and by leaving the 
dire¢ftion of every thing to perfons who had got into credit 
with him through the great merit of drinking deep and 
cracking feamen’s jokes ; whilft he was fecurely traverfin 
the provinces to raife money, indulging his love of liquor, 
or abandoning himfelf to his pleafures with the courtezans 
of Iona and Abydos ; and this at a time when the enem 
was ftationed at 4 {mall diftance from his fleet. It was alfo 
objected to him, that he had built a caftle in Thrace near 
the city of Bifanthe, to be made ufe of as a retreat for 
hirafelf, as if he either could not, or would not live any 
longer in his own country. The Athenians giving ear to 
thefe accufations, to fhow their refentment and diflike te 
him, appointed new commanders of their forces.* 

Alcibiades was no fooner informed of it, than, confult. 
ing his own fafety, he entirely guitted the Athenian army. 
And having collected a band of ftrangers, he made war oa 
his own account againft thofe Thracians who acknowl- 
-edged no king. The booty he made raifed him great 
dums ; and at the fame time he defended the Grecian fron- 
tier againft the barbarians. ; 

Tydeus, Menander, and Adimantus, the new made gen- 
‘erals, being now at Aigos Potamos,+ with all the thips 
which the Athenians had left, ufed toftand out early every 
morning and offer battle to Lyfander, whofe ftation was at 
Lampatcus, and then to.return and pafs the day in a dif 


* They appointed ten generals. Xenoph. lib.-i. 

+ Plutarch palfes over almoft three years} namely, the twenty. 
‘fifth of the Peloponnetian war ς the twentyfixth, in which the A- 
‘thenians obtained the viCtory at Arginufz, and put fix of the ten 
generals to death, upon a flight accufation of their colleague Thera- 
menes ; and almoft the whole twentyleventh, towards the end of 
which the Athenians failed to A.gos Potamos, where they received 
the blow that is fpodfen of in this place. 
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orderly and carelefs manner, as if they defpifed their-ads 
verfary. This feemed to Alcibiades, who was in the neigh. 
borhood, a matter not to be paffed over without notice. 
He therefore went and told the generals,* ‘* He thought 
“‘ their ftation by no means; fafe in a place where there was 
** neither town nor harbor; that itwas very inconvenient 
τ to have their provifions and ftores from fo diftant a place 
‘6 as Seftos ; and extremely dangerous to let their feamen 
** 90 afhore, and wander about at their pleafure ; whilft 
“ἃ fleet was obferving them, which was under the orders 
‘6¢ of one man, and the ftricteft difcipline imaginable. He 
“¢ therefore advifed them to remove their {tation to Seftos.”” 
The generals, however,. gave no attention to what he 
faid ; and Tydeus was fo infolent as even to bid him be- 
gone, for that they, not he, were now to give orders. Al- 
cibiades, fufpecting that there was fome treachery in the 
‘cafe, retired, telling his acquaintance, who conduéted him 
out of the camp, that if he had not been infulted in fuch 
an infupportable manner by the generals, he would ina 
few days have obliged the Lacedemonians, however un- 
willing, either to come to an action at fea, orelfe to quit 
their fhips. This to fome appeared a vain boaft ; to others 
it feemed not at all improbable, fince he might have 
brought down a number of Thracian archers and cavalry, 
to attack and harafs the Lacedzemonian camp.t 
' The event foon fhowed that he judged right of the errors 
‘which the Athenians had committed. For Lyfander fall- 
‘ing upon them, when they leaft expected it, eight galleys 
only efcaped,} along with Conon; the reft, not much fhort 
of two hundred, were taken and carried away, together 
with three thoufand prifoners, who were afterwards put 
todeath. And withina fhort time after Lyfander tookAth- 
ens itfelf, burnt the fhipping and demolifhed the long walls. 
Alcibiades, alarmed at this fuccefs of the Lacedemoni- 
ans, who were now matters both at fea and land, retired 
into Bithynia. ‘hither he ordered much treafure to be 


* The officers at the head of the Grecian armies and navy, we 
fometimes call generals, fometimes admirals, becaufe they common- 
ly commanded both by fea and land. 

_ + When a fleet remained fome time at one particular ftation, 
there was generally a body of land forces, and part of the mariners 
too encamped upon the fhore. 

¢ There wasa ninth fhip called Paralus which efcaped, and carried 
.the news of the defeat to Athens. Conon himfsif retired to Cyprus. 
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fert, and took large fums with him, but ftill left more-bes 
hind in the caftle where he had refided. In Bithyniahe once 
more loft great part of his fubftance, being ftript by the 
Thracians there ; which determined him to go to Artax-. 
erxes, and entreat his protection. He imagined that the 

king, upon trial, would find him no lefs ferviceable than 

Themittocles had been, and he had.a better pretence to his 

patronage ; for he was not going to folicit the king’s aid 

againft his countrymen, a3 ‘Themiftocles had done, but for 

his country againit its worft enemies. He concluded that 

Pharnabazus was moft likely to procure him a fafe conduct, 

and therefore went to himin Phrygia, where he {tayed fome 

time, making his court, and receiving marks of refpect. 

It was a grief to the Athenians to be deprived of their 
ower and dominion, but when Lyfander robbed them alfo 
of their liberty, and put their city under the authority of 
thirty chiefs, they were ftill more miferably afflicted. Now 
their affairs were ruined, they perceived with regret the- 
meafures which would have faved them, and which they 
had neglected to. make ufe of ; now they acknowledged : 
their blindnefs and errors, and looked upon their fecond 
quarrel with Alcibiades as the greateft of thofe errors.— 
‘They had caft him off without any offence of his; their 
anger had been grounded upon the ill conduc of his lieu- 
tenant in lofing a few fhips, and their own condu¢t had 
been ftill worfe in depriving the commonwealth of the moft 
excellent and valiant of all its generals. Yet amidft their 
prefent mifery there was one flight glimpfe of hope, that 
while Alcibiades-furvived, Athens could not be utterly 
undone. For he, who before was not content to lead an. 
inactive, though peaceable life, in exile, would not now, . 
if his own affairs were upon any tolerable footing, fit {trl 
and fee the infolence of the Lacedzemonians, and the mad- - 
nefs οὔ the thirty tyrants, without endeavoring at fome 
remedy. Nor was it at all unnatural for the multitude to - 
dream of fuch relief, fince thofe thirty chiefs themfelves 
were fo folicitous to inquire after Alcibiades, and gave fo 

much attention to what he was doing and contriving. 

Ac laft, Critias reprefented to Lyfander, that the Lace- 
dzmonians could never fecurely enjoy the empire of Greece 
tillthe Athenian democracy were abfolutely deftroyed. 
And though the Athenians feemed at prefent to bear δὰ 
oligarchy with fome patience, yet Alcibiades, if he lived, © 
would not fuffer them long to fubmit to fuch a kind of 
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government. Lyfander, however, could not be prevaile& 
upon by thefe arguments, until he received private orders 
from the magiftrates of Sparta,* to get Alcibiades def. 
patched ; whether it was that they dreaded his great ca- 
pacity, and enterprifing fpirit, or whether it was done in 
complaifance to king Agis. Lyfander then fent to Phar- 
nabazus to defire him to put this order in execution ; and 
he appointed his brother Magacus, and hié uncle Sufami- 
thres to manage the affair. 

Alcibiades at that time refided in a fmall village in 
Phrygia, having his miftrefs Timandra with him. One 
night he dreamed that he was attired in his miftrefs’s habit, ἢ 
and that as fhe held him in her arms fhe dreffed his head, 
and painted his face like a woman’s. Others fay, he 
dreamed that Magacus cut off his head and burnt his body ; 
and we are told, that it was but a little before his death 
that he had this vifion. Be that as it may, thofe that were 
fent to affaffinate him, not daring to enter his houfe, fur~ 
rounded it, and fet it on fire. As foon as he perceived it, 
he got together large quantities of clothes and hangings, 
and threw them upon the fire to choke it ; then having 
wrapt his robe about his left hand, and taking his {word 
in his right, he fallied through the fire, and got fafe out 
before the {tuff which he had thrown upon it could catch 
the fame. At fight of him the barbarians difperfed, not 
one of them daring to wait for him, or to encounter him 
hand to hand; but ftanding at a diflance, they pierced 
him with their darts and arrows, Thus fell Alcibiades. 
The barbarians retiring after he was flain, Timandra 
wrapt the body in her own robes,f and buried it as de. 
cently and honorably as her circumftances would allow. 

Timandra is faid to have been mother to the famous 
Lais, commonly called the Corinthian, though Lais was 
brought a captive from Hyccarie a little town in Sicily. 

Some writers, though they agree as to the manner of 
Alcibiades’s death, yet differ about the caufe. They tell 


* The Scvtala was fent to him. 

+ Alcibiades had dreamed that Timandta attired him ia her own 
habit. 

¢ She huried him in a town called Melifla ; and we learn from 
Athenzus (in Deipnofoph. ) that the monument remained to his time, 
for he himfelf-faw it. The emperor Adrian, in memory of fo great 
ainan, caufed his ftatue of Perfian marble to be fet up thereon, 
arid ordered a bulJl to be facrificed to him, aqnually. 
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us, that cataftrophe is not to be imputed to Pharnabazus, 
or Lyfander, or the Lacedzemonians ; but that Alcibiades 
having corrupted a young woman of a noble family, in 
that country, and keeping her in his houfe, her brothers, 
incenfed at the injury, fet fire in the night, to the houfe 


in which he lived, and upon his breaking though the - 


fames killed him in the manner we have related. * 
© 909000990 
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"THE family of the Marcii afforded Rome many illuf- - 
trious patricians. Of this houfe was Ancus Marcius, who : 


was grandfon to Numa -by. his daughter; as were alfo 
Publius and Quintus. Marcius, who fupplied Rome witlr 


plenty of the. beft water... Cenforinus, too, :.who was . 


twice appointed Cenfor by the people of Rome, and who 


procured a law that no man fhould ever bear that office : 


twice afterwards, .had the fame pedigree: é 
Caius Marcius, of whom I now: write, was brought up 
by his mother in her widowhood ; and from him it appeared 


that the lofs ofa father, though attended with other difad. .. 


~ « 


vantages, isno hinderance toa man’s improving in virtue - 


and attaining ἴο a diftinguifhed excellence; though bad 


men fometimes allezeit as an excufe for their corrupt lives. . 
On the other hand, the fame Marcius became witnefs to the - 
truth of that maxim, that if a generous and noble nature - 


be not thoroughly formed by difcipline, it will fhoot forth 
many bad. qualities along with the good, as the richeft foil, 
if not .cultivated, produces. the rankeit weeds. His un. 
daunted courage and firmnefs of mind excited him tomany 
great actions, and carried him through them with honcr, 
But, at the fame time, the violence of his paffions, his fpir- 


it of contention and exceffive obftinacy, rendered him un- . 


* Ephorus the hiitorian, as he is cited by DiodorusSiculus(!ib xiv.) 
gives an account of his death, quite different from thofe recited by 


Plutarch. He -fays, that Alcibiades having difcovered the defign of — 
Cyrus the younger to take up arms, informed Pharnabazus of it,, . 


and defired that he might carry the news tothe king; but Pharna- 


bazus envying him that honors, fent a confidant of his own, and + 


took all the merit to: himielf.. Alcibiades fulpefting the matter, 


weat to Paphlagonia, and fought to procure from the governor let- - 
ters of credence to the king ; which Pharnabazus uncerflanding, hired - 
people to murder him. He was flain in the fortieth yeas of his a 
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tractable and difagreeable in converfation. So that thofe 
very perfons who faw with admiration his foul unfhaken 
with pleafures, toils and riches, and allowed him to be 
poffeffed of the virtues of temperance, juftice, and fortitude, 
yet in the councils and affairs of ftaté, could not endure 

his imperious temper, and that favage manner which was 

too haughty for a republic. Indeed there is no other ad. 

vantage to be had from a liberal education, equal to that 

of polifhing and foftening our nature by reafon and dif- 

cipline ; for that produces an evennefs of behavior, and 

banifhes from our manners all extremes. ‘There is this, 

however, to be faid, that in thofe times, military abilities 

were deemed by the Romans the higheft excellence, info~ 

much that the term which they ufe for virtue in general, 

was applied by them to valor in particular. © ΝΕ 

Maroius, for his part, had a more than ordinary incli.. 
nation for war, and therefore from.a child began to handle 
his weapons. As hethought that artificial arms avail but 
little, unlefs thofe with which nature has fupplied us be 
weli§mproved and kept ready for ufe, he fo prepared him- "Ὁ 
lelf by exercife for every kind of combat, that while his 
limbs were aftive and nimble enough for purfuing, fuch 
was his force and weight in wreftling and in grappling 
with the enemy, that none could eafily get clear of him. 
Thofe therefore that had any conteft with him for the 
prize of courage and valor, though they failed of fuccefs, 
flattered themfelves with imputing it to his invincible 
Srength, which nothing could refift or fatigue. 

He made his firft campaiga when he was very young,” 
when Tarquin, who had -reigned in Rome, was driven 
from the: throne, and after many battles fought with bad 
fuccefs, was now venturing all upon the laftthrow. Moft 
ef the people of Latium and many other ftates of Italy were 
now affifting and marching towards Rome, to reeftablith. 
him, not through any regard they had for Tarquin, but 
for fear and envy of the Romans, whofe growing greatnefs. 
they were defirousto check. A battleenfued, with various 
turns of fortune. Mfarcius diftinguifhed himfelf that day. 
in fight of the dictator ; for feeing a Roman pufhed down 
ata {mall diftance from him, he haftened to his help, and. 
ftlanding before him, he engaged hisadverfary and flew him, 
When the difpute was decided in favor of τῆς Romans, 


* In the firft year of the feventyfirt Olympiad, the two hundred 
and filtyeighth of Rome, four-hundred aid ninetythird beforetha 
Chridtian esa. 
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the general prefented Marcius, among the firft, with an 
eaken crown.* This is the reward which their cuftom 
affigns to the man who faves the life of a citizen ; either 
becaufe they honored the oak for the fake of the Arcadians, 
whom the oracle called Acron eaters ; or becaufe an oaken 
branch is moft eafy to be had, be the {cene of a¢tion where 
it will ; or becaufe they think it moft fuitable to take 8 
crown for him who is the means of faving a citizen, from 
the tree which is facred to Jupiter the proteétor of cities. 
Befides, the oak bears more and fairer fruit than any tree 
that grows wild, and is the ftrongeft of thofe that are culti- 
vated in plantations. It afforded the firft ages both food 
and drink by its acorns and ‘honey ; and fupplied men 
with birds and other creatures for dainties, as it produced 
the mifleto, of which birdlime is made.+ 

Caftor and Pollux are faid to have appeared in that battle, 
and with their horfes dropping fweat to have been feen foon 
after in the forum, announcing the victory near the foun.~ 
tain, where the temple now ftands. Hence alfo it is faid, 
that the fifteenth of July,t being the day on which that 
vidtory was gained, is confecrated to thofe fons of Jupiter. 

It generally happens, that when men of {mall ambition 
are very early diftinguifhed by the voice of fame, their thirft 
of honor is foon quenched and their defires fatiated 
whereas deep and folid minds are improved and brightened 
by marks of diftinétion, which ferve, as a brifk gale, ta 
drive them forward in the purfuit of glory. They do not 
fo much think that they have received a reward, as that 
they have given a pledge, which would make them blufh 
to fall fhort of the expectations of the public, and therefore 
they endeavor by their actions to exceed them. Marcius 
had a foul of this frame. He was always endeavoring to 
excel himfelf, and meditating fome exploit which might fet 


* The Civic crown was the foundation of many privileges. He 
who had ance obtained it, had aright to wear it always.’ When he 
appeared at the public {peétacles, the fenators rofe up to do him 
honor. He was placed near their bench ; and his father, and grand- 
father by the father’s fide, were entitled to the fame privileges. Here 
was an encouragement to merit, which cofk the public nothing, and 
yet was productive of many great effeéts. ᾿ 

+ It does not any ψν μεῖς appear that the ancients made αἷς of th: . 
oak in fhip building ; how muchnobler an encomium mightan En- 
glith biftorian afford that tree than Plutarch has been able to give it ἢ 

t By the great diforder of the Roman kalendar, the fifteenth of 
July then fell upan the twentyfourth of our Oftober, — 
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him in a new light, adding achievement to achievement, 
and {poils to {poils ; therefore the latter generals under 
whom he ferved, were always ftriving to outdo the former 
in the honors they paid him, and in the tokens of their 
efteem. ‘The Romans at that time were engaged in feveral 
wars, and fought many battles, and there was not one that 
Marcius returned from without fome honorary crown, fome 
ennobling diftinétion. ‘The end which others propofed in 
their a¢ts of valor was glory; but he purfued glory becaufe) 
the acquifition of it delighted his mother. For when fhe. 
was witnefs to the applaufes he received, when fhe faw him 
crowned, when fhe embraced him with tears of joy, then it 
was that he reckoned himfelf at the height of honor and 
felicity. Epaminondas (they tell us) had the fame fenti- 
ments, and declared it the chief happinefs of his life, that 
his father and mother lived to fee the generalthip he exerted - 
andthe victory he won at Leuétra. He had the fatisfaction, 
indeed to fee both his parents rejoice in his fuccefs, and 
partake of his good fortune ; but only the mother of Mar- 
cius, Volumnia, was living, and therefore holding himfelf 
obliged to pay her ail that duty which would have belonged. 
to his father, over and above what was due to herfelf, he 
thought he could never fufficiently exprefs his tendernefs 
and refpeét. He even marriedin compliance with her de- | 
fire and requeft, and after his wife had borne him chil- 
dren, ftill lived in the fame houfe with his mother. 

At the time when the reputation and intereft which his 
virtue had procured him in Rome,was very great, the fenate, 
taking the part of the richer fort of citizens, were at variance 
with the common people, who* were ufed by theircreditors 
with intolerable cruelty. Thofe that had fomething confid- 
erable, were ftript of their goods, which were either de. 
tained for fecurity, or fold ; and thofe that had nothing 
were dragged into prifon, and there bound with fetters, 
though their bodies. were full of wounds, and worn out 
with fighting for their country. The laft expedition they 
were engaged in, was againf the Sabines, on which occa- 
fion their rich creditors promifed to treat them with more 
Jenity, and, in purfuance of a decree of the fenate, M. | 
Valerius the conful was guarantee of that promife. But | 


* Τίασκεῖν δοκϑντα fignifies τῆς fameas πασκογτῶ, 801 Cor. vii, 


42. δοκω δὲ καγω wrevpce Bex εχειν, inftead of think alfo that Ihavq, 
the Spirit of Gad, frould be tranflited, and J have the Spirit of God, 
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when they had cheerfully undergone the fatigues of that 
war, and were returned victorious, and yet found that the 
ufurers made them no abatement, and that the fenate pre- 
tended to remember nothing of that agreement, but with~ 
out any fort of concern faw them dragged to prifon, and 
their goods feized upon as formerly, then they filled the 
cy with tumult and fedition. 

he enemy, apprifed of thefe inteftine broils, invaded 
the Roman territories, and laid them wafte with fire and 
{word. And when the confuls called upon fuch as were 
able to bear arms to give in their names, net a man took 
any notice of it. Something was then to be done, but the 
magiftrates differedin their opinions. Some thought the 
poor fhould have a little indulgence, and that the extreme 
rigor of the law ought to be foftened. Others declared 
abfolutely againft that propofal, and particularly Marcius. 
Not that he thought the money a matter of great confe. 
quence, but he confidered this fpecimen of the people’s 
infolence as an attempt to fubvert the laws, and the fore. 
runner of farther diforders, which it became a wife gov- 
ernment timely to reftrain and fupprefs. 

The fenate affembled feveral times within the fpace of a 
few days, and debated this point, but as they came to no 
Conclufion, on a fudden the commonalty rofe one and all, 
and encouraging each other, they left the city, and with- 
drew to the hill now called Sacred, near the river Anio, 

ut without committing any violence or other act of fedi- 
tion. Only as they went along, they loudly complained, 
“* That it was now a great while fince the rich had driven 
“‘ them from their habitations; that Italy would any 
** where fupply them with air and water and a place of 
*¢ burial ; and that Rome, if they ftayed in it, would afford 
** them no other privilege, unlefs it were fuch, to bleed 
6 and die in fighting for their wealthy oppreffors.”’ 

The fenate were then alarmed, and from the oldeft men 
of their body feleéted the moft moderate and popular to 
treat with the people. At the head of them was Menenius 
Agrippa, who after much entreaty addreffed to them, and 
Many arguments in defence of the fenate, concluded his 
difcourfe.with this celebrated fable : ““ The members of 
*¢ the human body once mutinied againft the belly, and 
“ accufed it of lying idle and ufelefs, while they were all 
“ laboring and toiling to fatisfy its appetites ; but the 
belly only laughed at their fimplicity, who knew mot 
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ἐς that though it received all the nourifhment into itfelf, 
“¢ it prepared and diftributed it again to all parts of the 
‘6 body. Juft {omy fellow citizens,” faid he, ‘‘ftands the 
“* cafe between the fenate and you. For their neceffary 
“¢ counfels and acts of government, are productive of ad- 
‘¢ vantage to you all, and diftribute their falutary in- 
«¢ fluence amongft the whole people.” 

After this they were reconciled to the fenate, having 
demanded and obtained the privilege of appointing five 
men,* to defend their rights on all occafions. ‘Thefe are 
called tribunes of the people. The tirft that were elected, 
were Junius Brutus,f and Sicinius Vellutus, the leaders 
of the feceffion. When the breach was thus made up, the 
plebeians foon came to be enrolled as foldiers, and readily 
obeyed the orders of the confuls relative to the war. As 
for Marcius, though he was far from being pleafed at the 
advantage which the people had gained, as it was a leffen- 
ing of the authority of the patricians, and though he found 
a confiderable part of the nobility of his opinion, yet he ex- 
horted them not to be backward wherever the intereft of 
their country was concerned, but to fhow themfelves fupe+ 
᾿ sior to the commonalty rather in virtue than in power. 

Corioli was the capital of the country of the Volfcians, 
with whom the Romans were at war. And as it was be- 
fieged by the Conful Cominius, the reft of the Vol{cians were 
much alarmed ; and affembled to fuccour it, intending to 
give the Romans battle under the walls, and to attack them 
on both fides. But after Cominius had divided his forces, 
and with part went to meet the Volfcians without, who 
were marching againft him, leaving Titus Lartius an illuf- 
trious Roman, with the other part, to carry on the fiege, 
the inhabitants of Corioli defpifed the bady that were left, 


* The tribunes were at firft five in number ; buta few years after 
five more wereadded. Before the people left the Mons Sacer, they pafled 
a law, by which the perfons of the tribunes were made facred, Their 
fole fun&ion was to interpefe in all grievances offered the plebeians 
by their fuperiors, This interpofing was called interce/io,and was per- 
formed by fianding upand pronouncing the fingle word veto, I forbid 
it. They had their feats placed at the door of the fenate, and were nev- 
er admitted into it, but when the confuls called them to afk their 
Opinion upon fome affair that concerned the interefts of the people, 

+ The name of this tribune was Lucius Junius, and becaufe 
Lucius Junius Brutus was famed for delivering his country from 
the tyrannic yoke of the kings, he alfo affumed the furname of Bru 
tus, which expofed him to a great deal of ridicule, 
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and fallied out to fight them. The Romans at firft were 
obliged to give ground, and were driven to their entrench- 
ments. But Marcius with a fmall party flew to their af- 
fiftance, killed the foremoft of the enemy, and ftopping 
‘the reft in their career, with a loud voice called the Ro- 
mans back. For he was (what Cato wanted a foldier to 
be) not only dreadful for the thunder of his arm, but of 
‘voice too, and had an afpect which ftruck his adverfaries 
‘with terror and difmay. Many Romans then crowding 
about him, and being ready to fecond him, the enemy re- 
tired in confufion. Nor was he fatisfied with making them 
retire; he preffed hard upon their rear, and purfued them 
quite up to the gates. There he perceived that his men 
difcontinued the purfuit, by reafon of the fhower of arrows 
‘which fell from the walls, and that none of them had any 
thoughts of rufhing along with the fugitives into the city 
which was filled with warlike people, who were all under 
arms ; neverthelefs he exhorted and encouraged them to 
prefs forward, crying out, ““ That fortune had opened the 
‘‘ gates rather to the victorsthan to the vanquifhed.”” But 
as few were willing to follow him, he broke through the 
enemy, and pufhed into the town with the crowd, no one 
at firft daring to oppofe him, or even to look him in the 
face. But when he caft his eyes around and faw fo {mall 
a number within the walls, whofe fervice he could make 
‘ufe of in that dangerous enterprife, and that friends and 
‘foes were mixed together, he fummoned all his force and 
performed the moft incredible exploits, whether you con- 
fider his heroic ftrength, his amazing agility, or his bold 
and daring fpirit ; for he overpowered all that were in 
his way, forcing fome to feek refuge in the fartheft cor- 
‘ners of the town, and others to give out and throw down 
their arms; which afforded Lartius an opportunity to 
bring in the reft of the Romans unmolefted. 
The city thus taken, moft of the foldiers fell to plunder- 
ing, which Marcius highly refented ; crying out, ‘* That 
‘Sit was a fhame for them to run about after plunder, or, 
«« under pretence of collecting the {poils, to get out of the 
** way of danger, while the conful and the Romans under 
« his command were, perhaps, engayed with the enemy.” 
‘As there were not many that liftened to what he faid, he 
put himfelf at the head of fuch as offered to follow him, 
and took the route which he knew would lead him to the 
conful’s army ; fometimes prefling his fmall party to haften 
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their march, and conjuring them not to fuffer their ardor 
to ceol, and fometimes begging of the gods that the battle 
might not be over before he arrived, but that he might 
have his fhare in the glorious toils and dangers of his 
countrymen. | 

It was cuftomary with the Romans of that age when they 
were drawn up in order of battle, and ready to take up 
their fhields and gird their garments about them, to make 
a nuncupative will, naming each his heir, in the prefence 
of three or four witnefles, While the foldiers were thus 
employed, and the enemy in fight, Marciuscameup, Some 
were ftartled at his firft appearance, covered as he was 
with blood and {fweat. But when he ran cheerfully up te 
the conful, took him by the hand, and told him that Co- 
rioli was taken, the conful clafped him to his heart ; and 
thofe who heard the news of that fuccefs, and thofe whe 
did but guefs at it were greatly animated, and with fhouts 
demanded to be led on to the combat. Méarcius inquired 
of Cominius, in what manner theenemy’s army wasdrawn 
up, and where their beft troops were pofted. Being an- 
{wered, that the Antiates who were placed in the centre, 
were fuppofed to be the braveftand moft warlike, ‘ I beg 
*‘it of you then,” faid Marcius, ‘‘as a faver, that you 
“‘will place me directly oppofite to them.”? And the 
conful admiring his fpirit, readily granted his requeft. 

When the battle was begun with the throwing of {pears, * 
Marcius advanced before the reft, and charged the centre 
of the Volfcians with fomuch fury, that it was foon broken. 
Neverthelefs, the wings attempted to furround him ; and 
the conful alarmed for him, fent to his affiftance a feleét 
band which he had near his own perfon. A fharp conflict 
then enfued about Marcius, and a great carnage was quickly 
made; but the Romans preffed the enemy with fo much 
vigor that they put them to flight. And when they were 
going upon the purfuit, they begged of Marcius, now al- 
moft wejghed down with wounds and fatigue, to retire to 
the camp. But he anfwered, ‘‘ That it was not for con- 
“* querors, to be tired,” and fo joined them in profecuting 
the victory. The whole army of the Volfcians was de~ 
feated, great numbers killed, and many made prifoners. 

Next day, Marcius wa‘ting upon the conful, and the 
army being affembled, Cominius mounted the roftrum αὶ 


“ Ὡς δοῆσαν ἐμῷ λα: δορατῶν, 
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‘and, having in the firft place returned due thanks to the 
ods for-fuch extraordinary fuccefs, addrefled himfelf to 
arcius. He began witha detail of his gallant action: 
of which-he had himfelf been partly an eyewitnefs, an 
which had partly been related to him by Lartius. Then 
out of the great quantity of treafure, the many horfes and 
rifoners they had taken, he ordered him to take a tenth, 
efore any diftribution was made to the reft, befide mak- 
ing him a prefent of -a fine-horfe with neble trappings, 
as a reward for his valor. 
The army received this-fpeech with great applaufe;-and 
Marcius, ftepping forward, faid, ‘* That he accepted of 
“4 the horfe, and was happy in the conful’s approbation ; 
‘‘ but as for the reft, he confidered it rather as a pecuniary 
‘¢ reward than as a mark of honor, and therefore defired 
**to be excufed, being fatisfied with his fingle fhare of 
‘the booty. One favor only in particular,” -continued 
he, “4 defire, and beg I may-be indulged in. I havea 
‘$6 friend among the Volfcians, bound with me in the fa- 
* cred rites of Hofpitality,* and a man of virtue and hon- 
‘Cor, He is now among the prifoners, and from eafy and 
‘© opulent circumftances reduced to fervitude. Of the 
‘*¢ many misfortunes under which he labors, 1 fhould be 
‘¢ glad to refcue him from one, which is that of being fold 
‘Sas a flave.” : 
Thefe words of Marcius were followed with ftill louder 
acclamations ; his-conquering the temptations of money 
Being more admired than the valor he had-exerted in 
battle. For-even thofe who before regarded this fuperior 
honors with envy and jealoufly, now thought him worthy 
of great things becaufe he had greatly declined them, and 
were more ftruck with that virtue which led him to defpife 
fuch extraordinary advantages, than with the merit which 
claimed them. Indeed, the right ufe of ‘riches is more 
commendable than that of-arms ; and not to defire them 
“αἴ all, more glorious than to. ufe them well. 
When the acclamations were over, and the multitude 
filent again, Cominius fubjoined, ‘* You cannot, indeed, 


* With the former tranflator, we have tendered it thus, inftead of 
Hoeft, whach is indeed the literal fenfe, but founds uncouthly in Eng. 
inh ; as it conveys to the unlearned reader the idea of an inkeeper, 
Among the ancients, one friend called another of a different nation 
ξενος pos, my franger, or hofpes meus, my hoff, becaufe on their travels 
‘or other occefians they entertained cach other at:their houfes. 
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-€¢my fellow foldiers, force thefe gifts of yours upon-e 
-6¢ perfon fo firmly refolved to refufe them ; let us then give 
<¢ him what it is not in his power to decline, let us pafs a- 
<‘ vote that he be called ConroLanus, if his gallant be- 
“‘ havior at Corioli has not.already -beftowed that name 
46 upon him.” Hence came his third name of Coriolanus. 
By which it appears, that Caiuswas the proper name ; that 
the fecond name, Marcius, was that of the family ; and 
that the third Roman appellative was a peculiar note of 
diftinction, given afterwards on.account of fome particular 
act of fortune, or fignature, or virtue of him that bore it. 
Thus among the Greeks additional names were given to 
fome on account of their achievements, as Seter, the pre- 
_ferver, and. Galiinicas, the viGorious ; toothers, for fome- 
thing remarkable in their perfons, as Phy/con, the gore- 
‘bellied, and Grypus, the eagle nofed; or for their good 
qualities, as Euergetes, the benefactor, and Philadelpbus, 
he kind brother ; or their good fortune, as Eudemon, the 
profperous, a name given to the fecond prince of the fam- 
ily of the Batti: Several princes alfo have had fatirical 
names beftowed upon them ; Antigonus (for inftance) was 
called Dofon, the man that will give tomorrow, and Ptol- 
emy was ftyled Lamyrus, the buffoon. But appellations of 
this laf&t fort were ufed with greater Jatitude among the 
Romans. One of the Metelli was diftinguifhed by the 
mame of Diadenatus, becaufe he went a long time witha 
bandage, which covered an ulcer he had in his forehead ; 
and another they called Celer, becaufe with furprifing ce- 
lerity he entertained them with a funeral fhow of gladia- 
tors, a few days after his father’s death. In our times, too, 
fome of the Romans receive their names from the circum- 
fiances of their birth ; as that of Proculzs, if born when 
their fathers are in a diftant country ; and that of Pofds- 
sans, if born after their father’s death ; and when twins 
.come into the world, and one of them dies at the birth, 
the furvivor is called Vepifcus. Names are alfo appropri- 
-ated on account of bedily imperfections ; for amengit them 
we find not only Svliaz, the red, and Niger, the black ; but 
even Cacus, the blind, and Claudius, the lame ; fuch per- 
fons by this cuftom being wifely taught, not to confider 
blindnefs or any other bodily misfortune as a reproach or 
difgrace, but to anfwer to appellatiens of that kind as their 
proper names. But this point might have been infifted 
upon with greater propriety in another place. 
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When the. war was over, the demagogues ftirred up: 
e@aother fedition. And as there was no new caufe.of dif. 
quiet or injury done the people, they made ufe of the 
mifchiefs which were the neceffary confequence.of the for- 
mer troubles and diffentions, as a handle againft the pazri- 
cians. For the greateft part of the. ground being left une. 
cultivated and unfown, and the war not permitting them 
to bring in bread corn from other countries, there was an 
extreme icarcity in Rome.* The factious orators then 
feeing that corn was not bruught to market, and that if. 
the market could be fupplied, the commonalty had but 
little money to buy with, flanderoufly. afferted, that the: 
rich had caufed the famine out of a f{pirit of revenge. 

At this juncture there arrived ambatfadors from the peo-- 
pe of Velitrz, who offered to furrender their city to the. 

omans, and defired to have anumber of new inhabitants 
to replenifh it; a peftilential diftemper having committed: 
fach. ravages there, that fcarce the tenth part of the inhab- 
itahts remained. The fenfible- part of the Romans thought 
this prefling neceffity of Velitre ἃ feafonable and advan- 
‘tageous thing for Romo, as it would leffen the fcarcfty-of. 
provifions. They hoped, moreover, that the fedition 
would fubfide, if the city were purged of the troublefome 
part of the people, who moft readily took fire at the ha- 
rangues of their orators, and who were as dangerous to 
the ftate as fo many fuperfluous and morbid humors are 
tothe body. Such as thefe, therefore, the confuls fingled 
eut for the colony, and pitched upon others, to ferve in 
the war againft the Volfcians, contriving it fo that employ- 
ment abroad might {till the-inteftine tumults, and believ- 
ing, that when rich and poor, plebeians and patricians, 
came to bear arms together again, to be in the fame camp, 
and to meet the fame dangers, they would be difpofed to 
treat each other with more gentlenefs and candor. 

But the reftlefs tribunes, Sicinius and Brutus, oppofed. 
both thefe defigns, crying out, That the confuls difguifed 
a moft inhuman aét under the plaufible term of a colony ; 
for inhuman it certainly was, to throw the poor citizens 
into a devouring gulf, by fending them to a place where 


* The people withdrew to the facred mount foon after the δὺς. 
tumnal equinox, and the reconciliation with thé patricians did not 
take place until the wiater folftice, fo that the feed time was loft. 
And the Roman faétors, who were fent te buy corn in ether coune 
tries, were very unfuccefsful. 
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the air was infected, and where: noifome carcafes lay 
above ground, where. alfo they would be at the difpofal 
ef-a ftrange and cruel deity. And’ as if it were not fuf- 
ficient to deftroy fome by famine, and to expofe others to 
the plague, they involved them alfo into a needlefs war, 
that no kind of calamity might be wanting to complete 
the ruin of the city, becaufe it refufed to continue in flave- 
ry to the rich. 

The people, irritated by thefe fpeeches, neither obeyed 
the fummons to beinlifted for the war, nor could be brought 
to approve the order to go and people Velitre. While the. 
fenate were in doubt what ftep they fhould take, Marcius, 
now not a little elated by the honors he had received, by 
the fenfe of-his own great abilities, and by the deference 
that was paid him. by the principal perfons in the ftate, 
ftood foremoft in oppofition tothe tribunes. The colony, 
therefore, was fent out, heavy fines being fet upon fuch as 
refufed to go. But as they declared abfolutely againft ferv- 
ing in the war, Marcius muftered up his own clients, and 
as many volunteers as he could procure, and with thefe 
made an inroad into the territories of the Ansiates. There 
he found plenty of corn, and a great number of cattle and. 
flaves no part of which he referved to himfelf, but led his 
troops back to Rome, loaded with the rich booty. The 
reft of the citizens then repenting of their obftinacy, and: 
envying thofe who had got fuch a quantity of provifions, 
looked upon Marcius with an evil eye, not being able to 
endure the increafe of his power and honor, which they 
confidered as rifing on the ruins of the people. 

Soon after,* Marcius ftood for the confulthip ; on which 
accafion the commonalty began to relent, being fenfible 
what a fhame it would be to reject and affront a man of his 
family and virtue, and that too after he had done fo many: 
fignal fervices to the public. It was the cuftom for thofe 
who were candidates for fuch an high office to folicit and_ 
carefs the people in the forum, and, at thofe times, to be 
elad in a loofe gown without the sunic ; whether that hum-. 
ble drefs was thought more fuitable for fuppliants,or wheth- 
er ἐξ was for the convenience of fhowing their wounds, as- 
fo many tokens of valor. For it was not from any fufpicign 
the citizens then had of bribery, that they required the. 


* It was the next year, being the third of the feyentyfecond 
Qlympiad, four hundsed and cightyeight years befare the Chriftian, 
cra. 
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candidates to appear before them ungirt and without any 
clofe garment, when they came to beg their votes ; fince it 
was much later than this, and indeed many ages after, that 
buying and felling {tole in, and money came to be a means 
of gaining an election. Then, corruption reaching alfo 
the tribunals and the camps, arms were fubduec by mon- 
ey, and the commonwealth was changed into a monar- 
chy. It was a fhrewd faying, whoever faid it, ‘* That 
“4 the man who firft ruined the Roman people was he who 
‘© firft gave them treats and gratuities.” But this mifchief 
erept fecretly and gradually in, and did not fhow its face 
in Rome for a confiderable time. For we know not who it 
was that firft bribed its citizens or its judges ; but it is faid, 
that in Athens, the firft man who corrupted a tribunal,was 
Anytas, the fon of Anthymion, when he was tried for 
treafon in delivering up the fort of Pylos,* at the latter 
end of the Peloponnefian war; atime when the Golden 
Age reigned in the Roman courts in all its fimplicity. 

When, therefore, Marcius fhowed the wounds and {cars 
he had received in the many glorious battles he had fought 
for feventeen years fucceflively, the people were ftruck with 
reverence for his virtue, and agreed to choofe him conful. 
But when the day.of election came, and he was conducted 
with great pomp into the Campus Martius by the fenate in 
a body, all the patricans acting with more zeal and vigor 
than ever had been known on the like occafion ; the com- 
mons then: altered their minds, and their kindaefs was 
turned into envy and indignation.. The malignity of thefe 
paffions was farther affifted: by the fear they entertained, 
that if a man fo frongly attached to the interefts of the 
fenate, and fo much refpected by the nobility, fhould attain 
theconfulfhip, he might utterly deprive the people of their 
hberty.. Influenced by thefe confiderations, they rejected | 
Marcius;:and appointed others to that office. The fenate 
took this.extremely ill, confidering it as an affront rather 
intended againft them than againft Marcius. As for Marci- 
us, he refented that treatment highly, indulging his irafcible 
paffions: upon a fuppofition,that they have fomething great 
and exalted in them ; and wanting a due mixture of gravity 
and mildnefs, which are the chief political -virtues, and 
the fruits of reafon and education. He did not confider, 

* The tranflation of 1758, has the name of the fort with a French 
termination, Pyle, whichis aclear prouf thatthe Greek was not 
confulted, . 
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that the man who applies hinvfelf to public bufinefs, and 
undertakes to converfe with men, fhould, above allthings, 
avoid that overbearing aufterity, which (as Plato fays) is 
always the companion of folitude, and cultivate in his heart 
the patience which fome people fo much deride. Marcius, 
then, being plain and artlefs, but rigid and inflexible 
withal, was perfuaded, that to vanquifh oppofition was the 
higheft attainment of a gallant fpirit. He never dreamed 
that fuch obftinacy is rather the effect of the weaknefs and 
effeminacy of a diftempered mind, which breaks out in, 
violent paffions, like fo many tumors ; and therefore he 
went away in great diforder, and full of rancor againft 
the people. Such of the young nobility as were moft diftin- 

uifhed by the pride of birth and greatnefs of fpirit, who. 

ad always been wonderfully taken with Marcius, and then 
unluckily happened to attend him, inflamed his refentment. 
by expreffing their own grief and indignation. For he was 
their leader in every expedition, and their inftructor in the 
art of war ; he it was who infpired them with a truly vir- 
tuous emulation, and taucht them to rejo‘ce intheir own. 
fuecefs, without envying the exploits of others. 

In the mean time, a great quantity of bread corn was. 
brought to Rome, being partly bought up in Italy, and. 
partly a prefent from Gelon, king of Syracufe. The afpeéct 
of affairs appeared now to be encouraging, and it was 
hoped, that.the inteftine broils would ceafe with the fcarcity. 
The fenate, therefore, being immediately affembled, the 
people ftood in'crowds without, waiting for the iffie of their 
deliberations, They expeéted, that the market rates for 
the corn that was bought, would be moderate, and that a. 
diftribution of that which wasa gift would be made grazis ; 
for there were fome who propofed, that the fenate thould 
difpofe of itinthat manner. But Marcius ftood up, and 

-Severely cenfured: thofe-that fpoke in favor of the com- 
monalty, calling them Demagogues and Traitors.to the 
nobility, He faid, *¢ They nourifhed to their own great 
“4 prejudice the pernicious feeds of boldnefs and petulance, 
““ which had been fown among the populace, when they 
*¢ fhould rather have nipped them in the bud, and not have 
*¢ fuffered the plebeians to ftrengthen themfelves with the 
4. tribunitial power. That the people were now become. 
““ formidable, gaining whatever point they pleafed, and’ 
“4 not doing any on: thing againft their inclination; fo 
‘s. that living in a fort of anarchy, they.would no longem 
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δ’ obey the confuls, nor acknowledge any fuperiors but 
** thofe whom they called their own magiftrates. ‘That the 
«ὁ fenators who advifed that diftributions fhould be made 
“in the manner of the Greeks, whofe government was 
** entirely democratical, were effecting the ruin of: the 
“ conftitution, by encouraging the infolence of the rabble. 
*¢ For that they would not fuppole they received fuch fa« 
“‘ vors for the campaign which they had refufed to make, 
‘For for the feceflions by which they had deferted their 
** country, or for thé calumnies which they had counte- 
““ nanced againft the fenate ; but,” continued he, “ they 
“© will think that we yiela to them through fear, and grant 
44 them fuch indulgénces by way of flattery ; and as they 
“4 will expeét to find us always fo complaifant, there will 
*6 be no end to their difobedience, no period to their tur- 


 bulent ang, feditious practices, It would therefore, be 
“6 perfect efs to take fucha Hep. Nay, if we are 
« wife, we fhall entirely abolith the tribune’s office,* 


*¢ which has made cyphers of the‘confuls, and divided the 
*¢ city in fuch a manner, that it is.no longer one.as for- 
<< merly, but broken into two parts, which will never 
“« knit again, or ceafe to vex and harafs each other with 
€€ al] the evils of difcord.’’+ : 

Marcius, haranguing to this purpofe, infpired the young 
fenators and almoft-all the men of fortune with his own 
enthuliafm ; and they cried out that he was the only man 
in Rome who hada {pirit above the meannefs of flattery 
and fubmiffion, yet fome of the aged fenators forefaw the. 
confequence and oppoted -his meafures, In faét the iffue. 
was unfortunate. For the tribunes who were prefent, when 
they faw that Marcius would havea majority of voices, ran 
eut to the people, loudly calling upon them to ftand by. 
their own magiftrates and give their beft affiftance. An 
affembly then was held in ἃ tumultuary manner, in which 
the {peeches of Marcius were recited, and the plebeians in 
their fury had oughts of breaking in upon the fenate. 
The tribunes pointed their rage againft Marciusin par- 
ticular by impeaching him in form, and fent fur him to 
make his defence, But as he fpurned the meffengers, they 


᾿ 5 The tribunes had lately procured a law, which made it penal 
to interrupt them when they were fpeaking to the people. 

+ Plutarch has omitted the moft aggravating paflage in Coriola- 
nus’s fpeech, wherein he propofed the holding up the price of bread. 
corn ashigh as cver, to keep the people in dependence and fubje€tjon, . 
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went themfelves, attended by the ediles, to bring him by 
force, and began to lay hands on him.. Upon this the pa. 
tricians ftoed up for him, drove off the tribunes, and beat. 
the zdiles ; tillnight coming on broke off the quarrel, Ear- 
ly next morning the confuls ebferving that the people, now 
extremely incenfed flocked from ‘all quarters into the for- 
um; and dreading what might be the confequence to the - 
city, haftily convened the fenate, and moved, ‘* That they. 
frould confider how with kind words and favorable.- 
“-refolutions they might bring the commons to temper ; 
44 for that this was not a time to difplay their ambition, nor 
‘“would it be prudent to purfue difputes about the. point 
‘of henor at acritical.and dangerous juncture, which re. 
‘6 quired the greateft moderation and delicacy of conduét,"? 
As the majority agreed to the motion, they went out to 
confer with the people, and ufed their beft endeavors to 
pacify them, coolly refuting calumnies,and modeftly, though 
not without fome degree of fharpnefs, complaining of their 
behavior. As to the price of bread corn and other provi- 
fions, they declared, there fhould be no difference between 
them. 

Great part of the people were moved with this application, 
and it clearly appeared by their candid attention, that they 
were ready toclofe with it. Then the tribunes ftood up. 
and fard, ** That fince the fenate .aéted with fuch modera-. 
** tion, the people were not unwilling to make conceffions 
*‘intheir turn ; butthey infifted that Marcius fhould come 
“* and anfwer to thefe articles,” Whesher he had not flirred 
up the fenate to the confounding of all gomernmenty and to’ 
the deftroying of the people’s privileges? Whether he had not 
refufed to obey their fummons? Whether he had not beaten 
and otherwife maltreated the ediles in the forum; and by 
thefe means (fo far asin bim lay} levied war, and brought 
the citizens to fbeath their fwords in each other’s bofom 2 
‘Fhefe things they faid with a defign, either to humbie Mar- 
crus by making him fubmit to entreat the people’s clemency 
which was much againft his haughty temper ; or if he fol- 
lowed his native bent, to draw him to make the breach in- 
curable. The latter they were in hopes of, and the rather 
becaufe they: knew the man well. He ftood as if he would 
have made his defence, and the people waited in filence for - 
what he had to fay. But when, inftead of the fubmiffive 
language that was expeéted, he began with an aggravating 
boldnefs, and rather accufed the commons,. than defendect. 
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himfelf ; when with the tone of his voice and the fierce- 
nefs of his looks he expreffed an intrepidity bordering upon 
infolence and contempt, they loft all patience ; and Sicinius, 
the boldeft of the tribunes, after a fhort confultation with 
his colleagues, pronounced: openly, that the tribunes con- 
demned Marcius to die. He then ordered the zdiles to 
take him immediately up to the top of the Tarpeian rock, 
and throw him down the precipice. However, when they 
came to lay hands on him, the action appeared horrible 
even to many of the plebeians. ‘The patricians, fhocked 
and aftonifhed, ran with great outcries to his affiftance, and 
got Marcius inthe midft of them, fome interpofing te 
keep off the arreft, and others ftretching out their hands 
in fupplication to the multitude ; but no regard was paid 
to words andentreaties amidft fuch diforder and confufion, 
until the friends and relations of the tribunes perceiving 
it would be impoffible to carry off Marcius and punifh 
him capitally, without firtt fpiling much patrician blood, 
perfuaded them to alter the crue] and unprecedented part 
of the fentence ; not to ufe violence in the affair, or put 
him to death without form of trial, but to refer all to the 
people’s determination in full affembly. 

Sicinius, then a little mollified, afked the patricians, 
“¢ What they meant by taking Marcius out of the hands 
4“. of the people, who were refolved to punifh him??? To 
which they replied by another queftion, ‘¢ What do you 
‘‘ mean by thus dragging one of the worthieft men in 
« Rome, without trial, to a barbarous and illegal execu- 
“Stion ?? ‘*If that be all,’’ [Διὰ Sicinius, ‘ you fhall ro 
“4 longer have a pretence for your quarrels and factious 
‘‘ behavior to the people; for they grant you what you 
“« defire ; the man fhall have his trial. And as for you,, 
“ Marcius, we cite you to appear the third market day, 
** and fatisfy the citizens of your innocence, if you can 3 
«§ for then by their fuffrages your affair will be decided.’* 
The patricians were content with this compromife ; and: 
thinking themfelves happy in carrying Marcius off, they 
yetired. 

Meanwhile, before the third market day, which was a 
confiderable fpace, for the Romans hold their markets ev. 
ery ninth day, and thence call them Nuadina, war broke out, 
with the Antiates,* which, becaufe it was like tobe of fome, 


* Advice was fuddenly brought to Rome, that the people of Aé- 
sium, had, feized and conf {cated the thips belonging to Gelan’s afte. 
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continuance, gave them hopes of evading the judgment, 
fince there would be time for the people to become more 
tractable, to moderate their anger, or perhaps let it entire- 
ly evaporate in the bufinefs of that expedition. But they 

oon made peace with the Antiates, and returned ; where- 
upon, the fears of the fenate were renewed, and they often. 
met to confider how things might be fo managed, that they 
fhould neither give up Marcius, nor leave room for the. 
tribunes to throw the people into new diforders.. On this, . 
eccafion, Appius Claudius, who was the moft violent δά... 
verfary the commons had, declared, ‘*’That. the fenate.- 
** would betray and ruin themfelves, and ahfolutely deftroy..- 
*¢ the conftitution, if they fhould once fuffer the plebeians - 
“to affume a power of {uffrage againft the patricians.’® - 
But the oldeft and moft popular of the fenatora* were af 
opinion, “ That the people, inftead of behaying.with more ~ 
** harfhnefs and feverity, would become. mild and gentle, 
‘*if that power were indulged them,; finee they did not 
“* defpife the fenate, but rather thought themfelves defpif-. 
““ ed by it ; and the prerogative.of judging would be fuch 
“4 an honor to them, that they would be perfectly fatisfi._ 
4“. ed, and immediately lay afide all refentment.’’- 

Marcius, then feeing the fenate perplexed between their 
regard for him and fear οἵ the people, afked the tribunes, 
“‘ What they accufed him of, and upon what charge he - 
“< was to be tried hefore the people ?”’ Being told, ‘“* Thae 
<5 he would be tried far treafon againit. the commonwealth, . 
4“. in defigning to fet himfelf up as a.tyrant ;’’ +: ‘S Let me - 
“‘go then,” faid he, to the people, “and make my de- . 
“ὁ fence; I refufe no form of trial, nor any kind of pun- 
‘‘ifhment 761 be found. guilty. Only allege ne other - 
“crime againft me, and do not impofe upon the. fenate.’® Ὁ 
The -tribunes agreed to thefe conditions, aad promifed , 
that the caufe fhould turn upon this one point. 
baffadors in their return into Sicily, and had even imprifoned the . 
ambafledors. Hereupon they took up arms to shaftife the Antiates, . 
but they fubmitted and made fatisfaGion. 

* Valerius was at the head of thefe. He infifted alfo at large οἷ. 
the horrible confeg Gences of a civil war.- 

+ It was never known that any perfon, who affected to fet him«.. 
felf up tyrant, joined with the nobility againft the people,. but on | 
the contrary con{pired with the people againfithe nobility, ‘* Bam... 
4“ fides,’ {aid he, in his defence, ‘ It was to fave thefe citizens, that -. 
“ΕἼ have received the wounds you fee ; let the tribunes fhow, if . 
“ they can, how fuch aétions are confiftent with the treacherows. . 
‘\dehgns they lay to my charge,’ - 
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But the firft thiag they did, after the people were aflem- 
bled, was to compel them to give their voices by tribes,* 
and aot by centuries ; thus contriving that the meaneft and 
moft feditious partof the populace, and thofe who had no 
regard to ju or honor, might outvote fuch as had 
borne arms, or were of fome fortune and character. In 
the next place, they paffed by the charge of his affeCting 
the fovereignty, becaufe they could not prove it, and, in- 
flead of it, repeated what Marcius fome time before had 
faid in the fenate, againft lowering the price of corn, and 
for abolithing the tribuaitial power. And they added to 
the impeachment a new article, namely, his not bringifg 
into the public treafury the f{poilst he had taken in the 
country of the Antiates, but dividing them among the fol- 
diers. This laft accufation is faid to have difcompofed 
Marcius more than all the reft ; for it was what he did not 
expect, and he could not immediately think of an anfwer 
that would fatisfy the commonalty ; the praifes he beftowed 
upon thofe who made that campaign with him, ferving only 
tw raife an outcry againft him from the majority, who were 
not concerned init. At laft, when they came to vote, he 
was.condenined by a majority of three tribes, and the pe- 
nalty to be infliGed upon him was perpetual banifhment. 

After the fentence was pronounced the le were more 
elated, and went off in greater tranfports, than they ever 
did on account.of a victory in the field ; the fenate on the 
other hand were in the greateft diftrefs, and repented that 
they had not run the laft rifk, rather than fuffer the people 
to poffefs themfelves of fo much power and ufe it in fo in- 
foleata manner, There was no need then to look upon 


* From the reign of Servius Tullius the voices had been always ga- 
thered by centuries. The confuls were for keeping up the ansient 
cuftom, being well apprifed, that they could fave Coriolanus, if the 
voices were reckoned by centuries, of which the knights ana the 
wealthieft of the citizens made the majority, being pretty fure of 
ninetyeight out of a hundred and feventythree. But the artful tri- 
bunes, alleging that, in an affair relating to the rights of the people, 
every Ccitizen’s vote ought to have its due weight, would not by any 
means confent to let the voices be colleéted otherwife than by tribes. 

+ ἐς This,’ faid the tribune Decirs, “6 is a plain proof of his evil 
4: defigns; with the public money he fecured to him felf creatures 
‘S¢and guards,and {upporters of his intended ufurpation. Let him 
*t make it appear that he had power to difpole ef this booty with- 
“ὁ out violating the laws. Let him anfwer dire&ly to this one ar- 
“ticle without dazzling us with the {plendid thow of his crowns 
4¢ gad {cars, or ufing any other arts to blind the aflembly.”” 
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their drefs, or .any other mark of diftinGion, to know 
which was a plebeian, and which a patrician ; the mat 
that exulted was ἃ plebeian ; and the man that was de+ 
jected a patrician. 

Marcius alone was unmoved and unhumbled. Still lofty 
in his port and firm in his countenance, he appeared not to 
‘be forry for himfelf, and to be the only one of the nobility 
that wasnot. ‘This air of fortitude was not, however, the 
effect of reafon or moderation, but the man was buoyed up 
by anger and indignation. And this, though the vulgar 
know it not, has its rife from grief, which, when it catches 
Mame, is turned to anger, and then bidsadieu to all feeble. 
nefs and dejection. Hence, the angry man is courageous, 
juft as he who has a fever is hot, the mind being upon the 
ftretch and in a violent agitation. His fubfequent beha-. 
vior foon fhowed that he was thus affected. For having 
returned to his own houfe, and embraced his mother and 
his wife, who lamented their fate with the weaknefs of 
women, he exhorted them to bear it with patience, and 
then haftened to one of the city gates, being conducted 
by the patriciansin a body. Thus he quited Rome, with- 
out afking or receiving aught at any man’s hand ; and took 
‘with him only three or four clients. He {pent a few days 
in a folitary manner at fome of his farms near the city, 
agitated witha thoufand different thoughts, fuch as his 
anger fuggefted ; in which he did not propofe any advan- 
tage to himfelf, but confidered only how he might fatisfy 
his revenge againftthe Romans. Atlaft he determined to 
fpirit up a cruel war againft them from fome neighboring 
nation ; and for this purpofe to apply firft to the Volfcians, . 
whom he knew tobe yet ftrong both in men and money, 
and whom he fappofed tobe rather exafperated and pro- 
voked to father conflicts, than abfolutely fubdued. 

There was then aperfon at Antiam, Tullus Aufidius by 
name,* highly diftinguifhed among the Volfcians, by his- 
wealth, his valor, and noble birth. Marcius was very 
fenfible, that of all the Romans, himfelf was the man whom 
Tullus mofthated. For, excited by ambition and emula- 
tion, as young warriors ufually are, they had in feveral 


* In Bryan’s text, it is Ap@sdiog, The Bodleian has it without the 
‘fs Αφιδιος. But Livy and Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus call him 
Tullus Attius ; and with them-an anonymous MS, agrees. Afidiusy 
however, which is very near the Bodleian reading, has aLatin found, 
-and probably was what-Plutarch mtant to write. 
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engagements, encountered each other with menaces, and 
bold defiances, and thus had added perfonal enmity to the 
hatred which reigned between the two nations. But not- 
withftanding all this, confidering the great generofity of 
Tullus, and knowing that he was more defirous than any 
of the Volfcians, of an opportunity to return upon the 
Romans part of the evils his country had fufféred, he took 
a method which ftrongly confirms that faying of the poet: 


Stern Wrath, how ftrong thy {way 1 though life’s the forfeit, 
Thy purpofe mut be σι " 


For, putting himfelfin fuch clothes and habiliments, as 
were moft likely to prevent his being known, like Ulyffes, 


He ftole iato the hoftile town. 


It was evening when he entered, and though many feople 
met him in the ftreets, not one of them knew him. He. 

affed therefore on to the houfe of Tullus, where he got 
in undifcovered, and having directly made up to the firt- 
place,* he feated himfelf without faying a word, covering 

is face and remaining in a compofed pofture. The peo- 
ple of the houfe were very much furprifed ; yet they did 
not venture to difturb him, for there was fomething of 
dignity both in his perfon and his filence ; but they went 
and related the ftrange adventure to Tullus, who was then 
at fupper. Tullus, upon this, rofe from table, and coming 
to Coriolanus, afked him, Who be-was, and up€n what bu- 
Sinefs he was come ? Coriolanus, uncovering his face, pauf- 
ed awhile, and then thus addreffed him: ‘If thou doft 
** not yet know me, Tullus, but diftrufteft thy own eyes, I 
“. muft of neceflity be my own accufer. Iam Caius Mar- 
*‘cius, who have brought fo many calamities upon the 
“© Volf{cians, and bear the additional name of Coriolanus, 
“‘which will not fuffer me to deny that imputation, were 
“1 difpofed to it. For all the labors and dangers I have 
** undergone, I have no other reward left, but that appel- 
*‘ lation which diftinguifhes my enmity to your nation, 
** and which cannot indeed be taken from me. Of every 
“¢ thing elfe 1 am deprived by the envy and*outrage of the 
‘* people, on the one hand, and the cowardice and treach- 
‘“ery of the magiftrates and thofe of my own order, on 


* The fire place, having the domeftic gods in it, was efteemed 


facred ; and therefore all iuppliants seforted to it, as to an afylum, 
νοι. II, K 
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Φ ccthe other. Thus driven out an exile, I am come a fape 
s¢ pliant to thy houfehold gods ; not for fhelter and pro. 
.** tection, for why fhould I come hither, if I were afraid 
“« of death? But for vengeance againft thofe who have ex. 
*¢ pelied me, which, methinks, 1 begin to take, by putting 
«ἐς myfelf into thy hands. If, therefore, thou art dif{pofed 
<‘ to attack the enemy, come on, brave Tullus, avail thy- 
«« felf of my misfortunes ; let my perfonal diftrefs be t 
«ὁ common happinefs of the Volfcians. You may be af- 
‘¢ fured, J fhail fight much better for you than I have 
ἡ fought again{ft you, becaufe they who know perfectly 
the ftate of the enemy’s affairs, are much more capable 
“ὁ of annoying them, than fuch as do not know them.— 
τό But if thou haft given up all thoughts of war, I neither 
“< defire-to live, nor is it fit for thee to preferve a perfon . 
*¢ who of old has been thine enemy, and now is not able 
“to dotheeany fort of fervice.” 

Tullus, delighted with this addrefs, gave him his hand, 
«ΔΙ, ‘‘ Rile,’? faid he, ““ Marcius, and take courage. 
‘‘ The prefent you thus make of yourfelf is ineftimable ; 
“ἐ and you may affure yourfelf that the Volfcians will not 
““ be ungrateful.” Then he entertained him at his table 
with great kindnefs ; and the next and the following days 
they confulted together about the war. 

Rome was then in great confufion, by reafon of the ani- 
mofity of the nobility againftthe commons, which was con- 
fiderably heightened by the late condemnation of Marcius. 
Many prodigies were alfo announced by private perfons, 
as well as by the priefts and diviners. One of which was 
as follows : Titus Latinus,* a man of ne high rank, but 
of great modefty and candor, not addiéted to fupertti- 
tion, much lefs to vain pretences to what is extraordinary, 
had this dream. Jupiter, he thought, appeared to him, 
and ordered him to tell the fenate, That they had provid- 
ed him a very bad and illfavored leader of the dance in 
the facred procefion. When he had feen this vifion, he 
faid, he paid but little regard to it at firft. It was pre- 
fented a fecond and a third time, and he neglected it ; 
whereupon he had the unhappinefs to fee his fon ficken 
and die, and he himfelf was fuddenly ftruck in fuch a man- 
ner, as to lofe the ufe of his limbs. Thefe particulars he 
celated in the fenate houfe, being carried on his couch for 


* Livy calls him Titus Atinius. 
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that purpofe. And he had no fooner made an end, Nalin 
he perceived, as they tell us, his-ftrength return, and rofe 
up, and walked home without help. 


The fenate were much furprifed, and made a ftrict in- 


quiry into the affair ; the refult of which was, that a cer- 
tain houfehglder had delivered up one of his flaves, who had: 
been guilty of fome offence, to his other fervants, with an 
order to whip him through the market place, and then put 
him to death. While they were executing this order, and 
fcourging the wretch, who writhed himfelf, thrgighthe 
violence of pain, into various poftures,* the proceffion, 
happened to come up. Many of the people that compofe 

it, were fired with indignation, for the fight was exceflively 
difagreeable, and fhecking to humanity ; yet nobody gave: 


[2 


΄ 


1 


, him the leaft affiftance ; only curfes and execrations were? + 


vented againft the man who punifhed with fo much cruelty, 
For in thofe times they treated their flaves wit great mad. 
eration, and this was natural, becaufe they worked and 
even eat with them. It was deemed a great punifhm@¢@} 
for a flave who had committed a fault to take up thar pi¢te 
of wood with which they fupported the thill of a waggon,. 
and carry it round the neighborhood. For he that was. 
thus expofed to the derifion of the family and other inhab- 
itants of the place, entirely loft his credit, and was ftyled 
Farcifer 3, the Romans calling that piece of timber furca,. 
which the Greeks call bypoftates, that is, a /upporter. 
When, Latinus had given the fenate an account of his 
dream, and, they doubted who shis ill favored and bad 
leader of the dance might be, the exceflive feverity of the 
punifhment put fome of them in mind of the flave, who was. 
whipped through the market place, and afterwards put to- 
death. All the priefts agreeing that he muft be the perfon. 
meant, his mafter had a heavy fine laid upon him, and the 
proceflion and games were exhibited anew, in honor of 
Jupiter. Hence it appears, that Numa’s religious infti- 
tutions in general are very wife, and that this in particular 
is highly conducive to the purpofes of piety, namely, that 
when the magiftrates or priefts are employed in any facred 
ceremony, a herald goes before, and proclaims aloud, Hoe 
Gge,t. €. be attentive to this ; hereby commanding every 


* According to Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, the mafter had given 
orders that the flave fhould be punithed at the head of the procef- 
Gon, te make the ignominy the more notorious ; which was a ftill. 
gteater affront to the deity, in whofe honor the proceflion was led up- 
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body to regard the folemn acts of religion, and not to fuf- 
fer any bufinefs or avocation to intervene and difturb 
them; as well knowing, that men’s attention, efpgcially 
in what concerns the worfhip of the gods, # feldom fixed, 
but by a fort of violence and conftraint. . 
But it is not only in fo important a cafe, that the.Ro- 
mans begin anew their facrifices, their proceflions .and 
ames : They do it for very {mall matters. ~ It one of the 
orfes that draw the chariots called Zen/fe, in which are 
placed the images of the gods, happened to.gtumble, or if 
he charioteer took the reins in his left han@, the whole 
." Groceffion was tg be repeated. And in later ages they have 
fet about one facrifice thirty feveral times, on account of 
_ fome defect or inanfpicious appearance in it. Such rey- 
τ erence have the Ramans paid to the Supreme Being. . 
Mean time Marcius and Tullus held fecret conferences 
with the prigcipal Volfcians, in which they exhorted them 
to begin the war, while Rome was torn in pieces with 
@tious difputes; but a fenfe of honor reftrained fome of | 
them from breaking the truce which was concluded for two 
years. The Romans, however, furniffred them with a pre- 
tence for it, having, through fome fufpicion or falfe fug- 
geftion, caufed proclamation to be made at one of the 
public fhows or games, that all the Volfcians fhould quit 
the town before fun fet. Some fay, it was a ftratagem 
contrived by Marcius, who fuborned a perfon to go to 
the confuls, and accufe the Volfcians of a defign to at- 
tack the Romans during the games, and to fet fire to the 
city. This proclamation axafperated the whole Volfcian 
nation again{t the Romans; and Tullus greatly aggra- 
vating the affront,* at laft perfuaded them to fend to 
Rome, to demand that the lands and cities which had been 
taken from them in the war, fhould be reftored. The fen- 
ate having heard what the ambaffadors had to fay, anfwer- 
ed with indignation : ‘* That the Volfcians might be the 
“¢ firft to take up arms, but the Romans would be the laft 
“to lay them down.”? Hereupon Tullus fummoned a 
general affembly. of his countrymen, whom he advifed to 
fend for Marcius, and, forgetting all paft injuries, to 


Ἐς We alone,” faid he, “ὁ of all the different nations now in 
** Rome, are not thought worthy to fee the games. We alone, 
‘¢ like the profaneft wretches and outlaws, are driven from a pubs 
‘lic feftival, Go, and tell in all your cities and villages the dif 
“ tinguifhing mark the Romans have put upon us.% 
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reft fatisfied, that the fervice he would do them, now their 
ally, would greatly exceed all the damage they had ree 
ceived from him, while their enemy. 

Marcius accordingly was called in, and made an oration 
to the people ; who found that he knew how to fpeak as 
well as fight, and that he excelled in capacity as well as 
courage, and therefore they joinedim in commiffion with 
Tullus. As he was afraid that the Volfcians would fpend 
mich time in preparations, and fo lofe a favorable op~ 
portunity for ation, he left it to the magiftrates and other 
principal perfons in Antium to provide troops and what- 
ever elfe was neceffary, while he, without making any 
fet levies, took a number of volunteers, and with them 
overran the Roman territories before any body in Rome. 
could expect it. There he made fo much booty, that the 
Volfcians found it difficult to carry it off, and confume it 
inthe camp. But the great quantity of provifions Ite col. 
lected, and the damzge he did the enemy by committing- 
fuch fpoil, was the leaft part of the-fervice in this expe- 
dition. The great point he had in view in the-whole mat-. 
ter, was to increafe the people’s fufpicions of the nobility. 
For while he ravaged the whole country, he was very at- 
tentive to fpare the lands of the patricians, and to fee that 
nothing fhould be carried off from them. Hence, the ill 
opinion the two parties had of each other ; and confe- 
quently the troubles grew greater than ever ; the patri- 
cians accufing. the plebeians of unjuttly driving out one of. 
the braveft men in Rome, and the plebeians reproaching 
them with bringing Marcius upon them, to indulge their. 
revenge, and with fitting fecure {pectarors of what others. 
fuffered by the war, while the war itfelf was a guard to 
their lands aad fubfiftence. Marcius having thus effected 
his purpofe,. and infpired the Volfcians with courage, 
not ‘only to meet, but even to defpife the enemy, drew off. 
his party without being molefted. 

he Volfcian forces affembled with great expedition and. 
alacrity ; and they appeared fo confiderable, that it was. 
thought proper to leave partto garrifon their towns, while:. 
the reft marehed againft the Romans... Coriolanus leaving 
it in the option of ‘1 ullus, which corps he.would command” 
“Fullus obferved, that as his colleague was not at all inferior. 
te himfelf in valor, and had hitherte fought with better: 
fuccefs, he thought it molt advifable for bim to lead the. 
army into. the field, while bimfelf ftayed behind to provider 

2. KR2.*. 
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for the defence of the towns, and to fupply the troops that 
made the campaign with every thing neceflary.* 
Marcius, ftregthened {till more by this divifion of the 
command, marched firft againft Circeii,t a Roman colony ; 
and as it furrendered without refiftance, he would not 
fuffer it to be plundered. After this, he laid wafte the 
territories of the Latins, expecting that the Romans would 
hazard a battle, for the Latins who were their allies, and 
by frequent meffengers called upon them for affiftance. 
But the commons of” Rome fhowed no alacrity in the affair, 
and the confuls, whofe office was almoft expired, were not 
willing to run fuch a rifk, and therefore reje€ted the re- 
queft of the Latins. Marcius then turned his arms againft 
Tolerium, Labici, Pedum, and Bola, cities of Latium ; 
which he took by affault, and becaufe they made refiftance, 
fold the inhabitants as flaves, and plundered their houfes. 
At the fame time he took particular care of fuch as volun- 
tarily came over to him ; and that they might not fuftain 
any damage againft his. will, he always encamped at the 
greateft diftance he could, and would not even touch upor 


". their lands, if he could avoid it. 


Afterwards he took Bolla, which is little more than 
twelve miles from Rome, where he put to the fword almoft. 
all that were of age to bear arms, and got much plunder,. 
The reft of the Volf{cians, who were left as a fafeguard to. 
the towns, had not patience to remain at home any longer, 
but ran with their weapons in their hands to Marcius, de- 
claring that they knew noother leader or general but him. 
His name and his valor were renowned through Italy. 
All were aftonifhed that one man’s changing fides could 
make fo prodigious an alteration in affairs. 

Neverthelefs, there was nothing but diforder at Rome. 
The Romans refufedto fight,and paffed their.time in cabals,. 
feditious fpeeches, and mutual complaints ; until news was. 
brought that Coriolanus had laid fiege to Lavinium, where: 


* It would have been very imprudent in Tullus to have left Co- 
riolanus, who had been an enemy, and new might poffibly beonly 
a pretended friend, at the head of an army in the bowels of his coun 
try, while he was marching at the head of another againft Rome. 

+ For the right terminations of this, and other towns foon after 
mentioned, fee Livy, book ii. c, 49. Plutarchcalls the town Circe. 
um. His erroris much greater, when a little below he writes Cladia : 
inftead of Clui/ie. Sometimes, too, the former tranflator makes a - 
miftake, where Plutarch had made none, 
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the holy fymbols of the gods of their fathers were placed} 
and from whence they derived their. original, that bein 
the firft city which Atneas built. A wonderful and uni- 
verfal change of opinion then appeared among the people, 
and a very ftrange and abfurd one among the patricians. 
‘The people were defirous to annul the fentence againft 
Maarcius, and to recal him to Rome, but the fenate being 
affembled to deliberate on that point, finally rejected the 
propofition ; either out of a perverfe humor of oppofing 
whatever meafure the people efpoufed, or perhaps unwil- 
ling that Coriolanus fhould owe his return to the favor of 
the people ; or elfe having conceived fome refentment 
_ againft him for haraffing and diftreffing all the Romans, 
when he had been injured only by a part, and for thowing 
himfelf an enemy to his country, in which he knew the 
mott refpectable body had both fympathifed with him, and 

ared in his ill treatment ; this refolution being announ- 
ced to the commons,* it was not in-their power to proceec: . 
to vote or to pafsa bill; for a previous decree of the fen-- 
ate was neceflary. 

At this news Coriolanus was {till more exafperated, ‘fo - 
that quitting the fiege of Lavinium,t+ he marched:in great 
fury.towards Rome, and encamped only five miles from it, 
at the Foffe Cluilie. The fight of him caufed great terror 
and confufion, but for the prefent it appeafed the. fedition ; 
for neither magiftrate nor fenator durft any longer oppofe — 
the people’s defiretorecal him. When they faw the women 
running up and down the fireets, and the fupplications and 
tears of the aged men at the altars of the gods, when all 
courage and {pirit were gone, and falutary councils were 
no more; then they acknowledged that the people were 
right in endeavoring to be reconciled to Coriolanus, and 
that the .fenate were under a-great miftake, in beginaing 
to.indulge the paffions of anger and revenge, at a time when 
they fhould have renounced them. All, therefore, agreed 
to.fend ambaffadors to.Coriolanus to offer him liberty to 
return, and to entreat him to putanend tothe war. Thofe 
that went onthe part of the fenate,.being all either relations 


* Perhaps the fenate now refufed to comply with the demands 
of the people, either to clear themfelves from the {ufpicion of main- 
taining a correfpondence with Coriolanus, or poflibly out-of that 
magnanimity which made the Romans averfe to peace, when they 
were attended with bad fuccefs in war. 

+t He left a body of troops te continue the bleckade, 
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or friends of Coriolanus, expeéted at the firft interview: 
much kindnefs from a man who was thus connected with 
them. But it happened quite otherwife ; for being con= 
duéted through theVol{cian ranks, they found him feated in 
council, with a number of great officers, and with an ine 
fufferable appearance of pomp and feverity. He bade them 
then declare their bufinefs, which they did in a very mod.~ 
eft and humble manner, as became the ftate of their affairs. 

When they had made an end of fpeaking, he anfwered 
them with much bitternefs and high refentment of the in. 
juries done him ; and, as general of the Volfcians, he in- 
fitted ** That the Romans fhould reftore all the cities and 
«ὁ lands which they had taken in the former wars ; and. 
<¢ that they fhould grant by decree the freedom of the city 
“¢ to the Volfcians, as they had done to the Latins; for 
“4 that no lafting peace could be made between the two. 
“ὁ nations, but upon thefe juft and equal conditions.”»— 
He gave them thirty days to confider of them ; and hav- 
ing difmiffed the ambaffadors, he immediately retired from 
the Roman territories. 

Several among the Volfcians, who fora Jong time had 
envied his reputation, and beeo unealy‘at the intereft he 
had with the people, availed themfelves of this circumftance. 
to calumniate and reproach him. Tullus himfelf was of 
thenumber. Notthat he had received any particular injury 
from Coriolanus.; but he was led away by a paifion too. 
natural to man. It gave him pain to find his own glory 
obfcured, and himfelf entirely neglected by the Volfcians, 
who looked upon Coriolanus as their fupreme head, and. 
thought that others might well be fatisfied with that portion. 
of power and authority which he thought proper to allow 
them. Hence, fecret hints were firft given, and in their 
private cabals, his enemies expreffed their diffatisfaétion, 
giving the name of treafon to his retreat. For though he 
had not betrayed their cities or armies, yet they faid he 
had traitoroufly given up time, by which thefe and all 
other things are both won and loft. He had allowed them 
a.refpite of no lefs than thirty days,* knowing their affairs. 


* So Dacier paraphrales 8 μείζονας, ἀδ᾽ ἐν ἰλαττον! χρόνω λαμθα-.-. 
νὸν μεταδολας, and his paraphrafe feems neareft the found of the 
Greek. But the text is manifeftly corrupted, and it is not eafy to re- 
fhore the true reading. Perhaps the Latin tranflation, as publithed by- 
Bryan, has the jenfe intended by Plutarch. It is to thiseffect, shen . 
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to be fo embarraffed, that they wanted fuch a fpace to re. 
eftablith them. 

Coriolanus, however, did not fpend thofe thirty daysidly. 
He haraffed the enemy’s allies, * laid wafte their lands, and 
took feven great and populous cities in that interval. The 
Romans did not venture to fend them any fuccors. They 
were as {piritlefs, and as little difpofed to the war, as if 
their bodies had been relaxed and benumbed with the palfy. 

When the term was expired, and Coriolanus returned 
with all his forces, they fent a fecond embaffy, “‘ To er- 
*¢ treat him to Jay afide his refentment, to draw off the 
“4 Volicians from their territories, and then to proceed as 
“4 fhould feem moft conducive to the advantage of both 
44 nations. For that the Romans would not give up any 
** thing through fear ; but if he thought it reafonable that 
“‘ the Volfcians fhould be indulged in fome particular 
‘6 points, they would be duly confidered if they laid down 
“4 their arms.” Coriolanus replied, “4 That as general of 
ἐς the Volfcians, he would give them no anfwer ; but as 
‘¢ one who was yet a citizen of Rome, he would adVife 
ἐἐ and exhort them to entertain humble thoughts, and to 
‘* come within three days with a ratification of the juft 
“4 conditions he had propofed. At the fame time he af- 
ἐς fured them, that iP their refolutions fhould be of a dif- 
‘< ferent nature, it would not be fafe for them to come 
*¢ any more into his camp with empty words.’’ 

The fenate having heard the report of the ambaffadors, 
confidered the commonwealth as ready to fink in the waves 
of a dreadful tempeft, and therefore caft the laft, the facred 
anchor, as it is called. They ordered all the priefts of the 
gods, the minifters and guardians of the myfteries, and all 
that, by the ancient ufage of their country, practifed di- 
vination by the flight of birds, to go to Corielanus, in their 
robes, with the enfigns which they bear in the duties of their 
office, and exert their utmoft endeavors to perfuade him to 
defift from the war, and then to treat with his countrymen 
of articles of peace for the Volfcians. When they came, 
he did indeed vouchfafe to admit them into the camp, but 


greater changes, than were neceffary in this cafe, might ἐαῤῥεπ inalefs 
Space of time. But to juftify that tranflation, the Greek fhould run 
as follows : ὅτε μηζονᾶς iv ἐλαττον! χρόνω ἰδυνατο ((cilicet πολεμος) 
λαμθανειν μεταῦολας. 

* By this he prevented the allies of the Romans from aflifting 
them, and guarded againft the charge of treachery, which fome.o& 
the Volicians were ready to bring againft hia. 


¢ 
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fhowed them no other favor, nor gave them a milderanfwer 
than the others had received ; ‘‘ He bade them,” in fhort, 
‘¢ either accept the former propofals, or prepare for war.” 

When the priefts returned, the Romans refolved to keep 
elofe within the city and to defend the walls ; intending 
enly to repulfe the enemy, fhould he attack them, and 
placing their chief hopes on the accidents of time and for- 
tune ; for they knew of no refource within themfelves : 
The city was full of trouble and confufion, terror and un- 
happy prefages. At laft fomething happened fimilar to 
what is often mentioned by Homer, but which men, in 

neral, are little inclined to believe. For when on occa- 
ion of any great and uncommon event, he fays, 


Pallas in{pir’d that counfel ; 
And again, 


But fome immertal power who rules the mind, 
Chang’d their refolves ; , 


~@ind elfewhere, 
The thought fpontaneous rifing 
Or by fome god inipird— ᾿ 
They defpife the poet, as if, for the fake of abfurd πο. 
tions and incredible fables, he endeavored to take away 
our liberty of wi}l. A thing which Homer never dreamed 
of ; for whatever happens in the ordinary courfe of things, 
and is the effect of reafon and confideration, he often af- 
wribes to our own powers ; as, 
-——-My own great mind 
I then cen{ulted ; 
And in another place, | 
Achilles heard with grief; and various theughts 
Perplex’d his mighty mind ; 
Once more, 
But fhe in vain 


Tempted Bellerophon. The noble youth 
With Wifdom’s fhield was arm’d. 


And in extraordinary and wonderful a€tions, which require 
fome fupernatural impulfe and enthufiaftic movement, he 
never introduces the Deity as depriving man of freedom of 
will, but as moving the will. He does not reprefent the 
heavenly power as producing the refolution, but ideas 


wee 
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which lead to the refolution. The act, therefore, is by ne 
means involuntary, fince occafion only is given to free op. 
erations, and confidence and gaod hope are fuperadded. 
For either the Supreme Being muff be excluded from aif 
caufalty and influence upon our actions, or it muft be con- 
feffed that this is the only way in which he affifts men aad 
cooperates with them ; fince it is not to be fuppofed that 
he fafhions our corporeal organs, or direéts the motions of 
our hands and feet to the purpofes he defigns, but that by 
certain motives and ideas which he fu fs, he either ex. 
cites the active powers of the will, or elfe reftrains them.* 

The Ruman women were then difperfed in the feverai 
temples, but the greateft part and the mott illuftrious of the 
matrons made their fupplications at the altar of Jupiter 
Capitolinus. Among the laft was Valeria, the fifter of the 
great Publicola, a perfon who had done the Romans the 
moft confiderable fervices both in peace and war. Publico- 
la died fome time before, as we have related in his life ; 
but Valeria ftill lived in the greateft efteem ; for her life 
did honor to herhigh birth. This woman difcerning, by 
fome divine impulfe, what would be the beft expedient, 
rofe and called upon the other matrons to attend her to 
the houfe of Volumnia,+ the mother of Coriolanus. When 
fhe entered, and found her fitting with her daughter in law, 
and with the children of Coriolanus on her lap, fhe ap- 
proached her with her female companions, and fpoke to 
this effect : ““ We addrefs ourfelves to you, Volumnia and 
** Vergilia, as women to women, without any decree of 
“16 fenate or order of the confuls. But our god, we 
** believe, lending a merciful ear to our prayers, put it in 
** our minds to apply to you, and to entreat you to doa 
* thing that will not only be falutary to us and the other 
“ citizens, but more glorious for you, if you harken to 
“ἐ us, than the reducing their fathers and hufbands from 
** mortal enmity to peace and friendfhip, was to the daugh- 
** ters of the Sabines. Come then, go along with us to 
“4 Coriolanus ; join your inftances to ours ; and give a true 
“‘ and honorable teftimony to your country, that though 
“ fhe has received the greateft injuries from him, yet fhe 


* Plutarch reprefents the divine affiftance as a moral influence, 
prevailing (if it does prevail) by rational motives. And the bef. 
Chriftian divines defcribe it in the fame manner. 

+ Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus and Livy call his mother Veturia, 


and his wife Volumania. 
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<¢ has neither done nor refolved upon ‘any thing againft 
“you in her anger, but reftores you fafe into his hands, 
<< though perhaps fhe may not obtain any better terms to 
ἔξ herfelf on that account.” , ᾿ 

When Valeria had thus fpoken, the reft of the women 
joined her requeft. Volumnia gave them this anfwer : 
<< Befide the fhare which we have in the general calamity, 
<* we are, my friends, in particular very unha py ; fince 
«¢ Marcius is loft to us, his glory obfcured, and his virtue 
“* gene; fince we hehold him furrounded by the arms of 
“the enemies of his country, net as their prifoner, but 
“their commander. But it is ftill a greater misfortune 
““tous, if our country is become fo weak, as to have 
““need to repofe her hopes uponus. For I know not 
“¢ whether he will have any regard for us, fince he has had 
“* none for his country, which he ufed to prefer to his 
«* mother, to his wife and children. ‘Take us, however, 
*¢and make what ufe of us you pleafe. Lead us to him. 
“Ἰ[ we can do nothing elfe, we can expire at his feet in 
<‘ fupplicating for Rome.” 

She then took the children and Vergilia with her,* and 
went with the other matrons to the Volfcian camp. ‘The 
fight of them produced, even. in the enemy, compaffion 
and a reverential filence. Eoriolanus, who then happened 
to be feated upon the tribunal with his principal officers, 
feeing the women approach, was greatly agitated and fur- 
prifed. Neverthelefs, he endeavored to retain his wonted 
iternnefs and inexorable temper, though he perceived that 
his wife was at the head of them. But unable to refift the 
emotions of affection, he could not fuffer them to addrefs 
him as he fat. He defcended from the tribunal, and ran 
to meet them. Firft he embraced his mother for acon- 
fiderable time, and afterwards his wife and children, nei- 
ther refraining from tears nor any other inftance of natur- 
al tendernefs. 

When he had fufficiently indulged his paffion, and per- 
ceived that his mother wanted to fpeak, he called the 
Volfcian counfellors to him, and Volumnia expreffed her- 


* Valeria firft gave advice of this defign to the confuls, who 
propoled it in the fenate, where, after long debates, it was approv- 
-ed of by the fathers. Then Veturia, and the moft illuftgous of 
the Roman matrons, in chariots which the con{uls had erdered.to.be 
.got ready for them, took their way to the enemy’s camp. 
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elf to this purpofe ; * You fee, my fon, by our attire‘and 
‘¢ miferable looks, and thereforeI may fpare myfelf the 
trouble of declaring, to what cendition your banifhment 
“Shas reduced us. Think with yourfelf whether .we are 
**not the ΠΟΥ unhappy of women, when fortune has 
τι changed the fpectacle that fhould have been the moft 
“ pleating inthe world, into the moft dreadful ; when 
Ἐς Vohumina beholds her fon, and'Vergilia her hufband, 
“encamped ina hoftile “manner before the walls of his 
“‘ native city. And what toothersis the greateft confola- 
_* tion under misfortune and adverfity, I rfiean prayer to 
ὅς the gods, to us is rendered impracticable ; for we cannot 
** at the fame time beg victory for our country’ and your 
* prefervation, but what our worft enemies wouldimprecate 
* on us.as.a curfe, mutt of neceffity be interwoven with our 
“prayers. Your wife and children muft either fee thetr 
“ country perith, or you. As tomy own part, I will not 
“live to fee this war decided by fortune. IfI cannot per. 
᾿ς fuade you to perfér friendfhip and union to enmity and 
“* its ruinous confequences, ‘and fo to becomie a benetattor 
“τὸ both fides, rather than the deftruction of one, νοῦ 
“© muft take this along with you, and prepare to expect it, 
“ that you fhall not advance againft your country, without 
““ trampling upon tlre dead body of her that bore you. For 
“it does not become me to wait for that day, when my fon 
*¢ fhall be either led captive by his fellow citizéns, or 
“triumph ovér Rome. If, indeed, I defired you to fave 
“ your country by ruining the Volfcians, I confefs the cafe 
“would be hard and the choice difficult ; forit would 
“* neither be honorable to deftroy your “countrymen, nor 
“ juft to betray thofe who-have placed their confidence in 
“you. But what do we defire of you, more than deliver- 
_** ance from our own calamities ? A deliverance which will 
“ be equally falutary to both parties,* but moft to the 
“ honor of the Volfcians, fince it will appear that their 
“© fuperiority empowered them to grant us the greateft of 
ὅς bleffings, peace and friendfhip, while they themfelves 
** receive the fame. If thefe take place, you will be ac- 
 knowledged to be the principal caufe of them; if they do 
** not, you alone muft expect to bear the blame from both 
““ nations. And thongh the chance of war is uncertain, 
“€ yet it will be the certain event of this, that if you con- 
* She begged a truce fora year, that in that time mmeafures might 

he taken for fettling a folid and lafting peace, 

‘VoL. ἢ. L 
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*¢ quer, you will be a deftroying demon to your country καὶ 
“¢ if you are beaten, it will be clear that by indulging your 
«“ἐ refentment, you have plunged your friends and bene- 
‘6 factors in the greateft of misfortunes.” 

Coriolanus liftened to his mother while fhe went on with 
her fpeech, without faying the leaft word to her ; and 
Volumnia feeing him ftand a long time mute after fhe had 
left {peaking, proceeded again inthis manner: ‘‘ Why are 
“ἐ you filent, my fon ? Is it an honor to yield every thing 
“(τὸ anger and refentment, and would it be a difgrace to 
“ὁ yield to your mother in fo important a petition ? Or does 
“ὁ it become a great man to remember the injuries done 
“{ him, and would it not equally become a great and good 
“man _ with the higheft regard and reverence to keep in 
*“mind the benefits he has received from his parents ? 
<¢ Surely you, of all men, fhould take care to be grateful, 
‘who have fuffered fo extremely by ingratitude. And 
<‘ yet, though you have already feverely punifhed your 
** country, you have not made your mother the leaft return 
*¢ for her kindnefs. The moft facred ties both of nature. 
“ὁ and religion without any other conftraint require that 
“4 you.fhould indulge me inthis juft and reafonable requetft ; 
<‘but if words cannot prevail, this only refource is left.” 
‘When fhe had faid this, fhe threw herfelf at his feet, to- 
gether with his wifeand children ; upon which Coriolanus 
crying out, **O mother ; what is it you have done ??? 
raifed her fromthe ground, and tenderly preffing her hand, 
continued, ** You have gained a victory fortunate for your 
“4 country, but ruinous tome.* I go, vanquifhed by you 
€¢ alone.” Then, after a fhort conference with his mother 
and wife in private, he fent them back to Rome, agreeably 
to theirdefire. Next morning he drew off the Volfcians, 
who had not all the fame fentiments of what had paffed. 
Some blamed him; others, whofe inclination were for 
peace, found no fault ; others again, though they difliked 
what was done, did not look upon Coriolanus as a bad 
man, but thought he was excufable in yielding to fych 
powerful folicitations, However, none prefumed to con- 
tradict his orders, though they followed him rather out of 
veneration for his virtue, than regard to his authority. 

The fenfe of the dreadful and dangerous circumftances, 
which the Roman people had been in by reafon of the war, 


* He well forefaw that the Volfcians would never forgive him 
the favor, he did their enemies, 
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never appeared fo ftrong as when they were delivered from 
it. For no fooner did they perceive from the walls, that 
the Volfcians were drawing off, than all the temples were 
opened and filled with perfons crowned with garlands, and 
offering facrifice, as for fome great victory. But in nothing 
was the public joy more evident, than in the affectionate 
regard and honor which both the fenate and people paid 
the women, whom they both confidered and declared the 
means of their prefervation. Neverthelefs, when the fenate 
decreed,* that whatever they thought would contribute 
moft to their glory and fatisfaction, the confuls fhould. 
take care to fee it done, they only defired that a temple 
might be built to the FORTUNE OF WOMEN, the expenfe 
of which they offered to defray themfelves, requiring the 
commonwealth to be at no other charge than that of facri- 
fices, and fucha folemn fervice as was fuitable to the 
majefty of the gods. The fenate, though they commended 
their generofity, ordered the temple aad fhrine to be 
erected at the public charge ;t but the women contributed 
their money notwithitanding, and with it provided anoth- 
er image of the goddefs, which the Romans report, when 
it was fet up in the temple, to have uttered thefe werds : 
O WOMEN! MOST ACCEPTABLE TO THE GODS 13: 
THIS YOUR PIOUS GIFT. 

They fabuloufly report that this voice was repeated twice, 
thus offering to our faith things that appear impoffible. 
Indeed, we will not deny that images may have {weated, 
may have been covered with tears, and emitted drops like 
blood. For wood and ftone often contract a fcurf and 
mouldinefs, that produces moifture; and they not only.ex- 
hibit many different colors themfelves, but receive varicty 
of tinctures from the ambient air : At the fame time there 
is no reafon why the Deity may not make ufe of thefe figns 
to announce things tocome. Itis alfo very poffible that 
a found like that of a figh or a groan may proceed from a 
ftatue, by the rupture or violent feparation of fome of the 
interior parts; but thatan articulate voice and expreflion fo. 


* It was decreed that an encomium of thofe matrons fhould ba. 
eagraven on a public monument, 

t It was erected in the Latin way, about four miles from Rome,. 
on the place’were Veturia had overcome the obftinacy of her fon. 
Valeria, whe had propofed fo fuccefsful a deputation, was the firft’ 
prieftefs of this temple, which was much frequented by the Roman, 
women. Dion. Halicar. Ὁ. 479, 480. Liv. lib. ii. ς. 40. 


t. 
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elear, fo fulland perfect, thould fall froma.thing inanimate, 
is out of all the bounds of poffibility. For neither the foul, 
of man, nor even God himfelf, can utter vocal founds, and, 
pronounce words, without an organized body and parts. 
fitted for utterance. Wherever, then, hiftory aflerts fuch, 
things and bears us down with the. teftimony of many 
credible witneffes, we muft conclude, that fome.impreffon,. 
not unlike that of fenfe, influenced the imagination, and 
produced the belief οὗ ἃ real fenfation ; asin fleep we feem. 
to hear what we hear not, and. to fee what we do not fee. 
As for thofe perfons, who are poffefled with fuch a. ftrong 
fenfe of religion, that they cannot reject any thing of this. 
kind, they found their faith on the wonderful and incom- 
perehenfible. power of God. For there is no manner of. 
nefergblance between him and a human being, either in his 
natttre, his wifdom, his power, or his operations. If, 
therefore, he performs fomething which we cannot effect, 
and executes what with us is impoflible, there is nothing in, 
this contradictory to reafon ; fince, though he far excels 
us in every thing, yet the diffimilitude and diftance between, 
him and us, appears moft of all in the works which he. 
hath wrought. But much knowledge of things divine, 
as Heraclitus affirms, efcapes us through want of faith. 
When Coriolanus returned, after this expedition, to 
Antium, Tullus who both hated and feared him, refolved- 


- to affaffinate him immediately ; being perfuaded, that if he 


miffed this, he fhould not have fuch another opportunity. 
Firft, therefore, he collected and prepared a number of 
accomplices, and then called upon Coriolanus to divelt 
himfelf of his authority, and give an account of his conduct 
to the Volfcians. Dreading the confequence of being re- 
duced to a private ftation, while Tullus, who had fo great 


‘an intereft with his countrymen, was in power, he made 


an{wer, that if the Volf{cians required it, he would give 
up his commiffion, and not otherwife, fince he had taken it 
at their common requeft ; but that he was ready to givean 
account of his behavior even then, if the citizensof Antium 
would have it fo.- Hereupon, they met in full affembly, 
and fome of the orators that were prepared for it, en- 
deavored to exafperate the populace againft him. But 
when Coriolanus ftood up, the violence ofthe tumplt abated, 
and he_had liberty to {peak ; the beft part of the people of 
Antium, and thofe that were moft inclined to peace, ap- 
pearing ready to hear him with candor, and to pafs fentence 
with equity. ‘Tullus was then afraid that he would make 
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but too good adefence ; for he was an eloquent man, and 
the former advantages which he had procured the nation, 
outweighed his prefent offence. Nay, the very impeach- 
ment was aclear proof of the greatnefs of the benefits he 
had conferred upon them. For they would never have 
thought themfelves injured, in not conquering Rome, if 
they had not been near taking it through his means. The 
confpirators, therefore, judged it prudent not to wait any 
longer, or to try the multitude ; and the boldeft of their 
faction, crying out that a traitor owght ποῖ to be heard, 
or fuffered by the Volfcians to aét the tyrant, and refufe 
to lay down his authority, rufhed upon him ina bod 
and* killed him on the fpot ;_not one that was prefent ]j 
ing a hand to defend him. It was foon evident thaffhis 
was not done with the general approbation ; for they af- . 
fembled from feveral cities to give his body an honorable-- 
burial,f and adorned his monument with arms and fpoils,. 
as became a diftinguifhed warrior and general. 

When the Romans were informed of his death, they 
fhowed no fign either of favor or refentment. Ofily they 
permitted the women, at their requeft, to go into mourne 
ing for ten months, as they ufed to do fora father, a fon, - 
or a brother; this being the longeft term for mourning al. 
lowed by Numa Pompilius, as we have mentioned:in his life. . 


* Dionyfius of Halicarnafius fays, they Réhed him to death.’ 
+ They dreffed him in his general's robes, and laid his corpfe ᾿" 
on a magnificent bier, which was carvied by fuch young officers 
as were moft diftinguifhed for their-martial ‘exploits. Before him 
were bome the {poils he had taken-from the enemy, the crowss he . 
had gained, and plans of the cities he had taken. In this order his 
body was laid on the pile, while feveral vitims were flain in honor ᾿ 
to his memory. When the pile was confumed, they gathered 
up his afhes, which they interred on the ἔρος, and erefted a mage - 
nificent monument there, Coriolanus was flain in the fecond year 
of the feventythird Olympiad, in the two hundred and fixtyfixth 
ear of Rome, and tight years after his firft campaign, Accord. 
ing to this account he died in the flower of his age; but Livy in. 
forms us from: Fabius, a very ancient author, that he lived till: he 
‘was very old ; and that in the decline of life he was wont to fay; 
that ‘* A ftate of exile was always uncomfortable, but more -fo to. 
*¢an old man than to another.’? We cannot, however, think that 
Coriolanus grew old among the Vol{cians. Had he done.-fo,- his 
counfels would have preferved them from ruin; and, after Tullus 
was flain, he’ would have reftored their affairs, and bave-get them 
admitted to the rights and privileges of Roman citizens, in the 
fame manner as the Latins.» 
2.. L.3 -. 
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The Volfcian affairs foon wanted the abilities of Mar. 
cius. For, firft of all, in adifpute which they had with 
the A&qui, their friends and allies, which of the two na- 
tions fhould give a.general to their armies, they proceeded 
to blows, and a number were killed and wounded ; and 
afterwards coming to a battle with the Romans, in which 
they were defeated, and Tullus, together with the flower 
of their army flain, they were forced to accept of very: 
difgrac@ful conditions of peace, by which they were reduc- 
ed to the obedience of Rome, and obliged to accept of 
fuch terms as the conquerors would allaw them. 


d me 
ALCIBIADES anv CORIOLANUS, 
€OMPARED. 


Havinc now given a. detail of all the-actions of thefe- 
two great en, that we thought worthy to be known and 
remembered, we may perceive at one glance that as to 
their military exploits the balawce is nearly even. For 
both gave extraordinary proofs of courage as foldiers, and. 
of prudence and capacity as commanders in chief ; though 
perhaps forme may think Alcibiades the more complete. 
general, on account of his many fuccefsful expeditions at, 
fea as wellas land. But this is common to both, that, 
when they had the command, and fought in perfon, the - 
affairs of their country infallibly profpered, and as infalli~ 
bly declined when they went over to the enemy. 

As to their behayior in point ef government, if the li- 
centioufnefs of Alcibiades, and his compliances with the. 
humor of the populace, were abhorred by the wife and-: 
fober part of the Athenians; the proud and forbidding 
manner of Coriolanus, and his exceffive attachment to the 
patricians, were equally detefted by the Roman people. 
in this refpeét, therefore, neither of them is to be com- 
mended ; though he that avails himfelf of popular arts,_ 
and fhows too much indulgence, is lefs blameable than he,.. 
who, to avoid the imputation of obfequioufnefs, treats 
the people with feverity. It is, indeed, a difgrace to at- 
tain to power by flattering them ; but, on the other hand, 
to purfue it by acts of infolence and oppreflion, is not enly, ἡ 
fhameful but ἀπ], ; , 
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That Coriolanus had an opennefs and fimplicity of man. 
afrs, is a point beyond difpute, whilft Alcibiades wag 
erafty and dark in the proceedings of his adminiftration.. 
The latter has been moft blamed for the trick which he 
put upon the Lacedzmoniap ambaffadors, as Thucydides 
tells us, and by which he renewed the war. Yet this 
ftroke of policy, though it plunged Athens again in war, 
rendered the alliance with the Mantineans and Argives, 
which was, brought about by Alcibiades, much ftronger 
and more refpectable. But was not Coriolanus chargeable 
with a falfity too, when, as Dionyfius informs-us, he fir- 
red up the Romans againft the Volfciaas, by loading the 
latter with an infamous calumny, when they went to fee. 
the public games ? The caufe, too, makes this action the 
more criminal; for it was not by ambition or a rival fpirit. 
in politics that he was influenced, as Alcibiades was; but 
e did it to gratify his anger, ¢ pafien which, as Dion fays, 
gpver ungrateful to its uotgries. By this means he 
@sturbed all Italy, and in his quarrel with his country de. 

royed many cities which had never done him any injury. 
Alcibiades, indeed, was the author of many evils to the: 
Athenians, but was eaftly reconciled to them when he 
found that they repented. Nay, when he was drivena 
fecord time into exile, he could not bear with patience 
the blunders committed by the new generals, nor fee with 
indifference the dangers to which they were expofed ; but. 
obferved the fame conduct which Ariftides is fo highly ex. 
tolled for with re{fpeét to Themiftocles. He went in per~ 
fon to thofe generals, who, he knew, were not his friends, 
and thowed them what fteps it was proper for them to take. 
Whereas Coriolanus directed his. revenge againft the whale 
commonwealth, though he had not been injured by the 
whole, but the Ὀε and moft re{pe€table part both fuffered 
and fympathifed with him. And afterwards, when the 
Romans endeavored to make fatisfaction for that fingle 
grievance by many embaffies and much jubmilfion, he was 
ποῖ in the leaft pacified or won ; bat fhowed himfelf deter-. 
mined to profecute a cruel war, not in order to procure his 
yeturn to bis native country, but to conquer and to ruin it. 
It may, indeed, be granted, that there was this difference. 
in the cafe ; Alcibiades returned to the Athenians, when 
the Spartans, who both feared and hated him, intended to 
defpatch him privately. But it was ποῖ fo honorable in 
Coriolaaus to defert the Volfcians, who had. treated him: 
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with the utmoft kindnefs, appointed him general with full 
muthority, and repofed in him the higheft confidence ; very 
different in this refpe&t from Alcibiades, who was abufed, 
to their own purpofes, rather than employed and trufted 
by the Lacedzmonians; and, who, after having been toff- 
ed about in their city and their camp, was at laft obliged to 
put himfelf in the hands of. Tiffaphernes. But, perhaps, 

e made his court to the Perfian,* in order to prevent 
the utter ruin of his country, to which he wasgdefirous to 
return. 

Hiftory informs us, that Alcibiades often took bribes, 
which he lavifhed again with equal difcredit upon his vi- . 
cious pleafures ; while Coriolanus refufed to receive even: 
what the generais he-ferved: under would have given him 
with honor. Hence the behavior of the latter was the 
more detefted by the people in the difputes-about debts ς 
finceit was not with a view to advantage, but out of con~ 
tempt and by way of infult, as- they thought, that he bore- 
fo hard upon them, 

Antipater, in one of his epiftles, where he {peaks of the 
death of Ariftotle the philofopher, tells us, ‘* That great. 
“ὁ man, befides his other extraordinary talents, had the art 
“‘ of infinuating himfelf into the affections of thofe he con- 
“ὁ verfed with.” For want of this talent, the great aClions 
and virtues of Coriolanus were odious even to thofe who 
received the benefit of them, and who, notwithftanding, 
could not endure that aufterity which, as Plato fays, is the 

- companion of felitude. But as Alcibiades, on the other hand, 
knew how to treat thofe, with whom heconverfed, with an: 
engaging civility, it isno wonder if the glory of his ex. 
ploits flourifhed in the favor and honorable regard of 
mankind, fince his very faults had fometimes their grace- 
and elegance. Hence it was, that though his condu¢t was 
often very prejudicial to Athens, yet he was frequently: 
appointed commander in chief ; while Coriolanus, after 
many great achievements, with the beft pretenfions, fued. 
for the confulfhip, and loft it. ‘The former deferved to be- 
hated by his countrymen, and was not; the latter was not 
beloved, though at the fame time he was admired. 


* For he prevented Tiffaphernss from affifting the Spartans with: 
allhis forces. Thus he ferved the Athenians and the Perfians at the, 
fametime. For it was undoubtedly the intereft of the Perfians to. 
preferve the two leading powers of Greece in a condition to annoy, 
each other, and, in the mean time, to reap the advantage themlelves.. 
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We thould, moreover, confider, that Conolanus per. 
formed no confiderable fervices, while he commanded the 
armies of his country, though for the enemy againft his 
country he did; but that Alcibiades, both asa foldier and, 
a general, did great things for the Athenians. Whea 
amongtt his fellow citizens, Alcibiades was fuperior to alk 
the attempts of his enemies, though their calumnies pre- 
vailed againft him in his abfeace ; whereas Coriolanug 
was condemned by the Romans, though prefent to defend 
himfelf ; and at length killed by the Volfcians, againft all 
rights indeed, whether human or divine ; neverthelefs, he 
afforded them a color for what they did, by granting that 
peace to the entreaties of the women, which he had refuf- 
ed to the application of the ambaffadors ; by that means 
leaving the enmity between the two nations, and the 
grounds of the war entire, and lofing a very favorable op.~ 

orgnity for the Volfcians. For furely he would not 
have drawn off the forces without the confent of thofe that 
eomipjteed them to his conduct, if he had {ufficiently τὸς 
garded his duty to them. 

Bat if, without confidering the Volfcians in the leaf, 
he confulted his refentment only, in ftirring up the war, 
and puta period to it again when that was fatisfied, he 
fhould not haye {pared’his country on his mother’s account, 
but have {pared her with it ; for both his mother and wife 
made a part of his native city which he was befieging 
But inhumanly to reject the application and entreaties of 
the ambaffadors, and the petition of the priefts, and then 
to confent toa retreat in faver of his mother, was not 
doing honor to his mother, but bringing difgrace upon 
his country ; fince, as if it was not worthy to be faved for. 
its own fake, it appeared to be faved only in compaffion to, 
awoman,. For the tavor was invidious, and fo far from. 
being engaging, that, in fact, it favored of cruelty, and 
confequently was unacceptable to both parties. He retired 
without being won by the {upplications of thofe he was at 
war With, and without conf@Mft of thofe tor whom he under- 
took it. The caufe of all which was, the aufterity of his 
manners, his arrogance and inflexibility of mind, things. 
hateful enough to the people at all times; but, when united 
with ambition, favage and intolerable. Perfons of his 
temper, as if they had no need of honors, neglect to ine 

ratiate themfelves with the multitude, and yet are excef> 
Evely chagrined when thofe are denied them. It is true, 
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neither Metellus, nor Ariftides, nor Epaminondas, were 
pliant to the people’s humor, or could fubmit to flatter 
them ; but then they had a thorough contempt of every 
thing that the people could either give or take away ; and 
when they were banifhed, or, on any other occafion, mif- 
carried in the fuffrages, or were condemned in large fines, 
they nourifhed no anger again their ungrateful country- 
men, but were fatisfied with their repentance, and recon- 
ciled to them at their requeft. And, furely, he who is 
{paring in his affiduities to the people, can but with an ilk 
grace think of revenging any flight he may fuffer ; for ex- 
treme refentment in cafe of difappointment in a purfuit of 
honor, mutt be the effect οὗ δὴ extreine defire of-it. 
Alcibiades, for his part: readily acknowledged, that he 
was charmed with honors, and that he was very uneafy at 
being neglected ; and therefore he endeavored to r 
mend himfeif to thofe he had to do with, by every e 
ing art. But the pride of Coriolanus would not perm; 
to make his court to thofe who were capable of coftig 
honors upon him; and at the fame time his ambitiow 1a 
him with regret and indignation, when they paffed him by. 
This, then, is the blameable part of his character ; all the 
reftis great and glorious. Ia point of temperance and 
difregard of riches, he is fit to be compared with the moft 
Hluftrious examples of integrity in¢Greece, and not with 
Alcibiades, who, in this refpect, was sae moft profligate of. 
men, and had the leaft regard for decency and honor. 


——— IDIPID DIF) «»..-..... 


“TIMOLEON. 


Tue affairs of the Syracufans, before Timoleon was 
fent into Sicily, were in this pofture : Dion having driven 
out Dionyfius the tyrant, was foon affaffinated ; thofe 
that with him had been the naggps of delivering Syrawafe, 
were divided among themfelves ; and the city, which onl 

changed one tyrant for another, was oppreffed with fa 
many miferies, that it was almoft defolate.* As for the 


* Upon Dion’s death, his murderer Calippus ufurped the fupreme 
power ; but after ten months he was driven out, and flain with the 
fame dagger which he had planted in the breaft of his friend. Hippas. 
minus, the brother of Dionyfius, arriving with a numerous flect pais 
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τοῖν of Sicily, the wars had made part of. it quite a de- 

fert, and moit of the towns that remained were held bya 

confufed mixture of barbarians and foldiers,* who having | 
no regular pay, were ready forevery change of govern- 

ment. 

Such being the ftate of things, Dionyfius, in the tenth 
year after his expulfion, having got together a body of 
foreigners, drove out Nyfzus then mafter of Syracufe, re- 
flored his own affairs, and reeftablifhed himfelf in his 
dominions. Thus he who had been unaccountably ftrip- 
ped by a fmall body of men of the greateft power that any 
tyrant ever poffeffed, ftill more unaccountably, of a beg. 
garly fugitive, became the mafter of thofe who had ex- 

Hed him. All, therefore, who remained in Syracufe, 

came flaves to a tyrant, who at the beft was of an un- 
gentle nature, and at that time exafperated by his misfor- 
tunes toa degree of favage ferocity. But the beft and 
moft confiderable of the citizens having retired to Icetes, 
prince of the Leontines, put themfelves under his protec- 
tion, and chofe him for their general. Not that he was 
better than the moft avowed tyrants; but they had no 
other refource ; and they were willing to repofe fome con- 
fidence in him, as being of a Syracufan family, and having 
an army able to encounter that of Dionyfius. 

_In the mean time the Carthaginians appearing before 
Sicily with a great fleet, and being likely to avail them- 
Selves of the difordered ftate of the ifland, the Sicilians, 
ftruck with terror, determined to fend an embafly into 
Greece, to beg affiftance of the Corinthians ; not only on 
account of their kindred to that people,t and the many 
fervices they had received from them on former occafions, 
but becaufe they knew that Corinth was always a patronefs 
of liberty and an enemy to tyrants, and that fhe had en- 


feffed himfelf of the city of Syracufe, and held it for the {pace of two 
years. Syracufe and all Sicily being thus divided into parties and 
fa&tions, Dionyfius the yonger, who had been driven from the throne 
taking advantage of thefe troubles, aflembled fome fereign troops; 
and having defeated Nyfeus, who was then governor of Syracufe, 
reinftated himfelf in his dominions. 

* φριτωτὼν apnicdor— 

+ The Syracufans were acolony from Corinth, founded by Archias 
the Corinthian, in the fecend year of the eleventh Olympiad, feven 
hundred and thirtythree years before the Chriftianera. Sicily had 
been planted with Phonicians and other barbarous people, as the 
Grecians called them, above three hundred ycars before. 
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waged in Many confiderable wars, not from a motive of 
ambition or avarice, butto maintain the freedom and inte. 
pendency of Greece. Hereupon Icetes, whofe intention in- 
accepting the command, was not fo much to deliver Syra- 
cufe from its tyrants, as to fet up himfelf there in the fame 
capacity, treated privately with the Carthaginians, while 
in public he commended the defign of the Syracufans, an@ 
‘defpatched ambaffadors along with theirs into Pelopennefus. 
Not that he was defirous of fuccours from thence, but he 
hoped that if the Corinthians, on account of the troubles é6f 
Greece and their engagements at home, fhoutd, as it was 
likely enough, detline fending any, he might the more 
eafily incline the balance to the fide of the Carthaginians, 
anid then make ufeof their alliance and their forces, either 
againtt the Syracufans ortheir prefenttyrant. That fuch 
were his views, a little time difcovered. 

When the ambaffadors arrived, and their bufinefs was 
known, the Corinthians, always accuftomed to give parti- 
cular attention to the concerns of thecolonies, and elpeciaily 
thofe of Syracufe, fince by good fertune they had nothing 
to moleft them in their own country, readily pafled a vote 
that the fuccour's fhould begranted. ‘The next thing to be 
confideréd was, who fhould be general ; when the magi- 
firates put in nomination fuch as had endeavored to diftin- 
guifh them felves in the ftate ; but one of the pleberans ftood 
up, and propofed Timoleon, the fon of Timodemus, who as 
yet had no fhare in the bufinefs of the commonwealth, and 
was fo far from hoping or wifhing for fuch an appointment, 
that it feemed fome god infpired him with the thought ; 
with fuch indulgence did fortune immediately promote his 
election, and fo much did her favor afterwards fignalize 
his actions, and add luftre to his valor ! 

__ His parentage was noble on both fides, for both his father 
‘Timodemus and his mother Demarifte were of the beft 
families in Corinth. His love of his country was remark- 
able, and fo was the mildnefs of his difpofition, faving that 
he bore an -extreme hatred to tyrants and wicked men, 
His natural.abilities for war were fo happily tempered, that 
as an extraordinary prudence was feen in the enterprife.. of 
‘his younger years, fo an undaunted -courage diftinguifhed 
his declining age. -He had an-elder brother, named ‘Ti- 
mophanes, who refembled him in nothing; being rafa 
and indifcreet of himfelf, and utterly corrupted befides, by 
the paffion for fovereignty, infufed into him by fome et 
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his prolligate wequaintance, ‘and ‘certain foreign féldicrs 
‘whom he had always about him. He appeared to be ime 
*petuous in war, and to court danger, which gave his coun- 
trymen fuch an opinion of his courage-and activity, that 
they frequently intrufted him with the command of the 
army. And in thefe matters Timoleon much affifted him, by 
‘entirely concealing, or at leaft extenuating his faults, and 
‘magnifying the good qualities which nature had given him. 
In a battle between the Corinthians and the troops of 
‘Argos and Cleone, Timoleon happened to ferve among 
the infantry, when Timophanes, who was at the head af 
‘the cavalry, was brought into extreme danger ; for his 
horfe being wounded, threw himamidft the enemy. Here- 
‘upon, art of his companions were frightened, and pref- 
“ently difperfed ; and the few that remained, having to 
fight with numbers, with difficulty ftood their ground. 
Timoleon, feeing his brother in thefe circumftances, ran 
to his affiftance, and covered himas he lay, with his fhield, 
-and after having received abundance of darts and many 
itrokes of the {word upon his body and his armor, by 
.great efforts repulfed the enemy, and faved him. 
Some time after this, the Corinthians apprehenfive that 
their city might be furprifed through fome treachery of 
their allies, as it had been before refolved to keep on foot 
‘four hundred mercenaries, gave the command of them to 
Timophanes. But he having no regard to juftice or honor, 
foon entered into meafures to fubjeét the city to himfelf, 
and having put to death a number of the principal inhabit- 
ants without form of trial, declared himfelf abfolute prince 
of it. Timoleon, greatly concerned at this, and accounting 
the treacherous proceedings of his brother, his own misfor- 
tune, went to expoftulate with him, and endeavored to 
perfuade him to renounce this madnefs and unfortunate 
ambition, and to bethink himfelf how to make his fellow 
“citizens fome amends for the crimes he had committed. 
But as he rejected his fingle admonition with difdain, he 
returned a few days after, taking with him a kinfman, 
named /E{chylus, brother to the wife of Timophanes, and 
@ certain foothfayer, a friend of his, whom Theopompus 
calls Satyrus, but Ephorus and Timzus mention by the 
name of Orthagoras. Thefe three ftanding round him, 
rearne(tly entreated -him yet to liften to reafon and change 
his mind. Timophanes at firft laughed at them, and after- 


‘wards gave way toa violent paffion ; upon which, Timoleon 
Vou. II. M 
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ftepped afide, and ftood weeping, with his face covered, 
while the other two drew their fwords, and defpatched 
him in a moment.* ' 
The matter being foon generally known, the principal 
and moft valuable part ofthe. Corinthians extolled Timo- 
leon’s deteftation οὗ wickedaefs, and that greatnefs of foul 
which, notwithftanding the gentlenefs of his heart and his 
affection to his relations, led him to prefer his country to 
his family, and juftice and honor to intereft and advantage. 
While his brother fought valiantly for his country, he had 
faved him ; and flain him, when he had treacheroufly en- 
‘flaved it. ‘Thofe who knew not how to live in a democracy, 
.and had been ufed to make their court to men in power, 
pretended indeed to rejoice at the tyrant’s death ; but at 
the fame time reviling Timoleon, as guilty of an horrible 
and impious deed, they created him great uneafinefs. When 
he heard how heavily his mother bore it, and that fhe ut. 
tered the moft dreadful wifhes and imprecations againft him, 
he went to excufe it and.taconfole her ; but fhe could not 
endure the thought of feeing him, and ordered the doors to 
be fhut againft him. He.then became entirely a prey to 
forrow, and attempted to put an end to his life by abitaining 
from all manner of'food. In thefe unhappy circumitances 
his friends did not abandon him, ‘They even added force 
to their entreaties fill they prevailed on him to live. He 
determined, however, to live in folitude; and accordingly 
‘he withdrew from all public affatrs, and for fome years did 
' not fo much asapproach thecity, but wandered about the 
moft gloomy parts of his grounds, and gave himfelf up to 
melancholy. Thus the judgment, if it borrows not from 
reafon and philofoply fufficient ftrength and fteadinefs for 
action, is eafily unfettled and depraved by any cafual com- 
mendation or difpraife, and departs fromits own purpofes.: Ὁ 
For an action fhould not only be juft and laudable in itfelf, 


Φ Diodorus, in the circumftances of this fa&, differs from Plu- 
tarch. He tells us, that Timoleon having killed his brother in the 
market place with his own hand, a great tumult arofe among the 
citizens. To appeafe this tumult, an aflembly was convened ; and 
in the height of their debates theSyracufan ambaffadore arrived, de- 
manding a g@neral : Whereupon they unanimoufly agreed to fend 
Timoleon ; but firft let him know, that if he difcharged his duty 
there well, he fhould beconfidered as one who had killeda tyrant.; 
if nat, as the murderer of his brother. Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvi. c. 19. 
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but the principld from which it proceeds, firm and im- 
moveable, in order that our conduct may have the fanction 
of our own apprgbation. Otherwife, upon the completion. 
of any undertaking, we hall, through our own weaknels, 
be filled with forrow and remorfe, and the fplendid ideas of: 
honor and virtue, that led us to perform it, will vanith 3. 
juft as the glutton is foon cloyed and difgufted with the 
lufcious viands which he had devoured with too keen an. 
appetite. Repentance tarnithes the beft.actions.; whereas 
the purpofes that are grounded upon knowledge and reafon 
never change ; though they may happen to be difappoint~ 
ed of fuccefs. Henceit was that Phocion of Athens, having 
vigoroufly oppofed the proceedings of Leoftherfes,* which 
notwithftanding turned out much more happily than he 
expected ; when he faw the Athenians offering facrificeand 
elated with their victory, told them, be was glad of their 
Succefs, bur if it wasto do over again he foould give the 
Same ceunfel. , Still {tronger was the anfwer which Arifti. 
des the Locrain, one of Plafo’s intimate friends, gave to 
Dionytius the etder, when he demanded one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage, 1 bad rather fee the virgin in ber grave, 
than in the palace of a tyrant. And when Dionyfius foon 
after put his fon to death, and then infolently afked him, 
ewhat he now thought as tothe difpofal of bis daughter? I 
am forry, faid he, for what vou have done, but lam not forry 
for what Ifaid. However, it is only a fuperior and highly 
accomplifhed virtue that can attain fuch heights as thefe. 
As for Timoleon’s extreme defection in confequence of 
the late fact, whether it proceeded from regret of his broth- 
er’s fate, or the reverence he bore his mother, it fo fhat- 
tered and impaired his {pirits, that for almoft twenty years 
he was concerned in no important or pubhce affair. 
When, therefore, he was pitched upon for general, and 
accepted as fuch by the fuffragesof the people, Teleclides, 
aman of the greateft power and reputation in Corinth, 
exhorted him to behave well, and to exert a generous valor 
in theexecution of his commiffion : For, faid he, if pour 
conduct be good, we fhall confider you as the deftroyer of a 
tyrant; if bad, asthe murderer of your brother. 
While Timoleon wasaffembling his forces, and preparing 
to fet fail, the Corinthians received letters from Icetes, — 
which plainly difcovered his revolt and treachery. For his 


# See the Life of Phocion, 
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ambaffadors were no fooner fet out for Corinth, than he- 
openly joined the Carthaginians, and.acted iftconcert with 

them, in order to expel Dionyfius from Syracufe, andufurp 
the tyranny himfelf. Fearing, moreover, left he fhould: 
lofe his opportunity, by the fpeedy arrival of the army. 
from Corinth, he wrote to the Corinthians to acquaint 

them “ That there was no occafion for them to put them- 

‘ felves to trouble and expenfe, or to expofe themfelved. 
“tothe dangers of a voyage to Sicily ; particularly, as 
“τῆς Carthaginians would oppofe them, and were watch~ 

“ ing for their fhips with a numerous fleet ; and that in-. 
« deed, on account of the flownefs of their motions, he. 
« had been forced to engage thofe very Carthaginians to. 
“ aflift him againft the tyrant.” . 

If any of the Corinthians before were cold and indiffer-. 
ent as to the expedition, upon the reading of thefe letters 
they were one and all {fo incenfed againft Icetes, that they! 
readily fupplied Timoleon with whatever he. wanted, and. 
united their endeavors to expedite his failing. . 

When the fleet was equipped, and the foldiers provided. 
with all that was neceffary, the prie(teffes of Proferpine. 
had a dream, wherein that goddefs and her muther Ceres 
appeared to them in a travelling garb, and told. them, 
«¢ That they intended to accompany Timoleon into Sicily.’” 
Hereupon the Corinthians equipped a facred galley, which. 
they called the galley of the poddeffes. Timoleon himfelf: 
went to Delphi, where he offered facrifice to Apollo; and, 
upon his defcending into the place where the oracles were. 
delivered, was furprifed with this wonderful occurrence : 
A wreath, embroidered with crowns and images of victo- 
ty, flipped down from among the offerings that were hung 
up there, and fell upon Timoleon’s head, fo that Apollo, 
feemed to fend him out crowned, upon that enterprife. 

He had feven fhips of Corinth, two of Corcyra, and a, 
tenth fitted out by the Leucadians, with which he put to fea. 
It was in the night that he fet fail, and with a profperous 
gale he was making his way, when on a fudden the heavens. 

emed to be rent afunder, and to pour upon his fhip ἃ, 
bright and fpreading flame, which foon formed itfelf into 
a torch, fuch as is ufed in the facred myfteries, and having 
conducted them through their whole courfe, brought them’ 
to that quarter of Italy for which they defigned to fteer. The- 
foothfayer declared that this appearance perfectly agreed , - 
with the dream of the priefteffes, and that by this light frona, 
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heaven, the goddeffes fhowed themfelves interefled in the 
fuccefs of the expedition. Particularly as Sicily was facred 
to Proferpine ; it being fabled that her rape happened 
there, and that the ifland was beftowed on her as a nuptial 
gift.* 

The fleet, thus encouraged with tokens of the divine fa- 
vor, very foon croffed the fea, and made the coaft of Italy. 
But the news brought thither from Sicily, much- perplex 
ed Timoleon, and difheartened his forces. -For Icetes 
having beaten Dionyfius in a fet battle,t and.taken great. 
part of Syracufe, had by a line of cincumvallation, fhut u 
the tyrant in the citadel and that part of the city which ie 
called she ifland, and befieged himthere. At the fame 
time he ordered the Carthaginiansto take care that Timo~ 
Jeon fhould not land.in Sicily.;. hoping, when the Corin~ 
thians were driven off; without farther oppofition, to fhare 
the ifland with. his new allies. The Carthaginians, ac- 
cordingly. fent away twenty of their galleys te Rhegium,, 
in which were ambaffadors from Icetes to Fimoleon, charg. 
ed with: propofals, quite as captious as his proceedings. 
themielves ; for they were nothiag hut fpecious and artful 
words, invented to give a color to his treacherous defigns.. 
They were to make an offer, ‘* That Timoleon might, if 
δε he thought proper, go and affift Icetes with his counfel, 
“‘ and fhare in his fucceffes ; but that he muft fend back. 
“( his fhips and troops to Corinth, fince the war was almoft. 
*¢ finifhed, and-the Carthaginians were determined to pre~ 
“« vent their paffage, and ready to repel force with. force.” 

The Corinthians, then, as foon as they arrived at Rhegi- 
um, meeting with thisembaffy, and feeing the Carthagini-- 
ans riding at anchor near them, were vexed at the infult; ἃ 
general indignation was exprefled. againft Icetes, and fear 
for the Sicilians, whom they plainly faw left as a prize, to 
reward Icetes for his treachery, and the Carthaginians fom 


. * The’ bridegroom made-a’prefent to the bride, the third day 
after the wedding, when, according to the modefty of thofe artcient 
times, the bride appwred firft without a veil); for which reafon the: 
prefent was called avanaavarrnesoy. 

+ Icetes finding-himfelf in want of pfovifions, withdrew from 
the fiege of Syracule towards his. own country ; whereupon Dio- 
nyfius marched eut and attacked his rear. But Icetes facing about, 
defeated him, killed three thoufand of his men, and purfuing him 
mto:the city, got poffeffion of part of it. Our author obferveda | 
little below, that Syracule being divided by ftrong walle, was, as. 
it Were, an aflemblage of cities, - - 
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affifting in fetting him up tyrant. And it feemed impofff<.. 
ble for them to get the better, either of the barbarians. 
who were watching them with double their number of 
fhips, or of the forces of Icetes, which they had expected 
would haye. joined them, and put themfelves under their 
command. 

- Timoleon, on this occafion, coming to an interview with - 
the ambaffadors and the Carthaginian commanders, mildly 
faid, “‘ He would fubmit to their propofal,” for what. 
could he gain by oppofing them? * but he.was defirous 
“ that they would give them in publicly before the people . 
“of Rhegium, ere he quitted that place, fince it was 4 
“ Grecian city, and common friend to both parties. For 
** that this tended to his fecurity, and they themfelves . 
“< would ftand more firmly to their engagements, if they 
** took that people for witneffes to them.” - 

This overture he made only to amufe them, intencing_ 
all the while to fteala paffage, and the. magiftrates of 
Rhegium entered heartily into his fcheme; for they wifhed - 
to fee the affairs of Sicily in Corinthian hands, and dread- 
ed the neighborhood of the barbarians. They fummoned, - 
therefore, an affembly, and fhut the gates, left the citizens 
fhould go about any other bufinefs. Being convened, they., 
made long fpeeches, one of them taking up the argument 
where another laid it down, with no other view than to. 
gain time for the Corinthian galleys to get under fail; and 
the Carthaginians were eafily detained in the affembly, as , 
having no {ufpicion, becaufe Timoleon was. prefent, and it , 
was expected every moment that he would ftand up and 
make his fpeech. But upon fecret notice that the other gal- . 
leys had put to fea,* and his alone was left behind, by the. 
help of the Rhegians who preffed clofe to the rofirum, and . 
concealed him amongft them, he flipped through the crowd, . 
got down tothe fhore, and hoifted fail with all {peed. 

He foon arrived, with all his veffels, at Tauromenium . 
in Sicily, to which he had been invited fome time before, | 
and where.he was now kindly received, by Andromachus, 
lord of that city. This Andromachus was father to Ti- 
mzus the hiftorian ; and being much the beft of all the . 
Sicilian princes of his time, he both. governed his own 
people agreeably to the laws and principles of fuftice, and-: 

* The Carthaginians believed that the departure of thofe nine gal. 


Jeys for Corinth had been agreed on between the officers of both para_. 
ties, and that the tenth. was left behind to carry Timoleon to Icetey_ 
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tnd‘ever avowed his averfion and enmity to tyrants. On. 
this account he readily allowed Timoleon to make his city . 


a place of arms, and perfuaded his people to cooperate . 


with the Corinthians with all their force, in reftoring lib- 
érty to the whole ifland. . 


The Carthaginians at Rhegium, upon the breaking up - 


of the affembly, feeing that Timoleon was gone, were - 
vexed to find themfelves outwitted ; and it afforded no {mall - 
diverfion to the Rhegians, thas Phoenicians /bould complain 
of any thing effeed by guile.* They difpatched, howev- 


ἔτ, one of their galleys with an ambaflador to Tauromeni-« . 


um, who reprefented the affair at large to Andromachus, 
infifting with much infolence and barbaric pride, that he 
fhould immediately turn the Corinthians out of his town 3 


dnd at laft fhowing him his haad with the palm upwards, . 


arid then turning it down again, told him, if he did not 
comply with that condition, the Carthaginians weyld over- 
tyrn his city, juft as be bad turned bis band. Andromae 


hus only fmiled, and without making him any other an{wer - 
flretche out his hand, firft with one fide up, and then the- - 


other, and bade him begone diredtly, if be did not choofe 
to have his (δὲ turned upfde dowz in the fame manner, . 
Icetes hearing that Timoleon had made good his paflage, . 
was much alarmed, and fent fora great number of the 
Carthaginian galleys. The Syracufans then began to defpair-.- 
of a deliverance ; for they faw the Carthaginians mafters οὗ. 
their harbor,} Icetes poffeffed of the city, and the citadel 
in the hands.of Dionyfius; while Timoleon held only bya, 
{mail border of the fkiris of Sicily, the little town of Tau- 
romenium, with a feeble hape and an inconfiderable force, | 
having no more than a thoufand men, and provifions bare- - 
ly fufficient for them. Nor had the Sicilian ftates any con- 
fidence in him, plunged as they were in misfortunes, and 
exafperated againft 41} that pretended talead armiesto their. 
fuccor, particularly on accouat of the perfidy ef Callippus 
aod Pharax. The. one was an Athenian, and the other a. 
Lacedzemonian, and both came with profeflions to do great 
things for the liberty of Sicily, and for demolifbing the.. 
tyrants ; yet the Sicilians foon found that the reign of former 
oppreffors was comparatively a golden age, and reckoned ’ 


* Fraus punica, Phoenician fraud, had paffed into a proverb. 
+ The Carthaginians had a hundred and fifty men of war, fifty 
thoufand foot, and three hundred chariots.. 
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thofe far more happy who died in fervitude than fuch as 
lived to fee fo difmal a kind of freedom. Expecting, there- 
fore, that this Corinthian deliverér'would be no better 
than thofe before him, and that the deceitful hand of art 
would reach out to them the fame bait of good hopes and 
fair promifes, to draw them into fubjection to a new maf= 
ter, they all, except the people of Adranum, fufpected the 
defigns of the Corinthians, and declined their propofals. 

Adranum was a fmall city, confecrated to the god Adra- 

aus,* who was held in high veneration throughout alI 
Sicily. Its inhabitants were at variance with each other ; 
fome calling in Icetes and the Carthaginians, and others 

applying to Timoleon. Bothgenerals, ftriving which fhould. 
get there firft, as fortune would have it, arrived about the 
fame time. But Icetes had five thoufand men with him, 
and Timoleon twelve hundred at the moft, whom he drew 
out of Tauromenium, which was forty two miles and a 
half from Adranum. The firft day he made but a fhort 
march, and' pitehed his tents in good time. The next day 
he marched forward at a great pace, though the road was. 
very rugged, and towards evening was informed that Ice~ 
tes had juft reached the town, and was encamping before 
it: At thefame time his officers made the foremoft divi-- ἢ 
fion halt, to take fome refrefhment, that they might be 

the more vigorous in the enfuing engagement. This,. 
however, was againft the opinion of Timoleon, who en- 

treated them to march forward as faft as poffible, and ta’ 
attack the enemy before they were put in order ; it being. 
probable, now they were juft come off their march, that- 
they were employed in pitching their tents and preparing 
their fupper. He had no fooner given this order, than he* 
took his buckler and put himfelf” at the head of them, as.. 
leading them on to undoubted victory. _ 

His men, thus enceuraged, followed him~-very cheer- 
fully, being now not quite thirty furlongs from Adranum.” 
As foon as they came-up, they fell upon the enemy, who’ . 
were in great confufion, and ready to fly at their firft ap- 

roach. For this reafon not many more than three huri- 
dred were killed, but twiee as many were made prifoners, . 
and the camp was taken. . 

Upon this the people of Adranum opened their pates tov 

‘Limoleon, and joined his party, declaring with terror and’ 


* This deity, by his infgnia afterwards mentioned, fhould feem.. -- 
te ne-Mars,.- His temple was guarded by a hundred dogs, 
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#ftonifrment, that during the battle, the facred doors of 
the temple opened of their own accord, the fpear of their- 

od was feen to fhaké to the very point, and his face dropt 
with fweat. Thefe things did not forefhow that victory 
énly, but the future fucceffes, to which this difpute was a 
fortunate prelude. For feveral cities, by their ambaffa- 
dors immediately joined in alliance with Timoleon ; and. 
Mamercus, fovereign of Catana, a warlike and wealth 
prince, entered into the confederacy. But what was ftilh 
more material, Dionyfius himfelf, having bid adieu to 
hope, and unable to hold out much longer, defpifing Ice- 
tes, who was fo fhamefully beaten, and admiring the bra- 
very of Timoleon, offered to deliver up to him and the. 
Corinthians both himfelf and the citadel. 

Timoleon accepted of this good fortune fo fuperior to. 
his hopes, and fent Euclides and Telemachus, two Corin- 
thian officers into the citadel, as he did four hundred men. 
befides, not altogether, nor openly, for that was impofft. 
ble, becaufe the enemy were_upon their guard, but 
ftealth, and afew atatime. This corps, then, took pof- 
feffion of the citadel and the tyrant’s.moveables, with all 
that he had provided for carrying on the war, namely, 4. 
good number of horfes, all manner of engines, and a ναί 
quantity of darts.. They found alfo arms for feventy 
thoufand men which had’ been laid up of old, and two 
thoufand foldiers with Dionyfius, whoin he delivered up 
along with the-ftores to Timoleon. But the tyrant re- 
ferved his money to hinifelf, and haying got on board ἃ. 
fhip, he failed witha few of his friends, without being 
perceived by Icetes, and reached the camp of Timoleon. 

Then it was that he firft appeared in the humble figure 
of a private man,* and, as fuch, he was fent with one. 
fhip and a very moderate-fum of money, to Corinth; he 
that was born,in.a.fplendid court, and educated as heir to 
the moft abfolute monarchy that ever exifted. He held it 
for ten years ;¢ and for twelve more, from the time that 


* Dionyfius was born to abfolute power, whereas moft other tye . 
tants, Dionyfius the elder, for inftance, had raifed themfelves to it, 
and fome from a mean condition. 

+ For he began his reign in the firft year of the hundred and third. 
Olympiad, three hundred and fixtyfix years before the Chriftian . 
tza. Dion took arms againft him in the fourth year of the hundred ., 
and fifth Olympiad ; and be delivered up the citadel to Timoleong . 
tod was feat to Corinth, in the fir year of the hundred and ninth... 
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Dion took up arms againft him, he was exercifed. continur. 
ally in wars and troubles ; infomuch that the mifchiefs 
caufed by his tyranny, were abundantly recompenfed upon 
his own head in what he fuffered. He faw his fons die πὶ 
their youth, his daughters deflowered, and his fifter, who. 
was alfo his wife, expofed to the brutal lufts of his ene- 

mies, and then flaughtered with her children, and thrown 

into the fea ; as we have related more particularly in the 
life of Dion. 

When Dionyfius arrived at Corinth, there was hardly ἃ. 
man in Greece, who was not defirous to fee him. and dif-- 
courfe with him. Some hating the man, and rejaicing at. 
his misfortunes, came for the pleafure of infulting him in- 
his prefent diftrefs; others, whofe fentiments, with refpect- 
to him, were fomewhat changed, and who were touched 
with compaffion for his fate, plainly faw the influence of 
an invifible and divine power, difplayed in the affairs of.” 
feeble mortals. For neither nature nor art produced in - 
thofe times any thing fo remarkable as that work of for 
tune,* which fhowed the man who was lately fovereign of - 
Sicily, now holding converfation in a butcher’s fhop δὲ 
Corinth, or fitting whole days in a perfumer’s ; or drink- 
ing the diluted wine of taverns ; or fquabbling in the - 
ftreets with lewd women ; or directing female muficians in 
their finging, and difputing with them ferioufly about the 
harmony of certain airs that were fung in the theatre. + 

Some were of opinion, that he fell into thefe unworthy 
amufements, as being naturally idle, effeminate, and dif- 
folute ; but others thought it was a ftroke of policy, and 
that he rendered himfelf defpicable to prevent his being 
feared by the Corinthians ; contrary to his nature, affect. 
ing that meannefs and ftupidity, left they fhould imagine 
the change of his circumftances fat heavy upon him, and 
that he aimed at eftablifhing himfelf again. 

Neverthelefs, fome fayings of his are recorded, by which 
it fhould feem that he did not bear his prefent misfortunes 
in an abjeét manner. When he arrived at Leucus, which 
was a Corinthian colony as well as Syracufe, he faid, “Ης - 
** found himfelf in a fituation like that of young men who 


* Plutarch adds nor art, to give us tf underftand that the tragic 
poets had not reprefented fo fignal a cataftrophe, even in fable. 

+ Some writers tell us, that the extreme poverty to which he was 
seduced, obliged him to opena {chool at Corinth, where he exer- 
cifed that tyranny over children which he could no longer practice 
avermen, (ἧς, Tufc. Queft., iii. 
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-* had been guilty of fome mifdemeanor. For as they con- 

** verfe cheerfully, notwithftanding, with their brothers, 
“ὁ but are abafhed at the thought of coming before their 
** fathers, fo he was afhamed of going to live in the moth. 
*“ er city, and could pafs hisdays much more to his fat- 
«ἰ isfaction with them.” Another time, whena certain 
ftranger derided him, at Corinth, in a very rude and f{corn- 
ful manner, for having, in the meridian of his power, tak- 
en pleafure in the difcourfe of philofophers, and at lait 
afked him, ** What he had got by the wifdom of Plato ?”” 
“* Do you think,” faid he, ‘* that we have reaped no ad- 
** vantage from Plato, when we bear inthis manner fuch 
“* a change of fortune?” Ariftoxenus the mufician, and 
fome others, having inquired ‘¢ What wasthe ground of 
“ὁ his difpleafure againft Plato ὃ He anfwered, ““ That 
“* abfolute power abounded with evils ; but had this great 
** infelicity above all the reft, that among the number of 
*¢thofe who call themfelves the friends of an arbitrary 
*¢ prince there is not one who will {peak his mind to him 
** freely ; and that by fuch falfe friends he had been de- 
*¢ prived of the friendthip of Plato.” 

Some one who hada mind to be arch, and to make 
merry with Dionyfius, fhook his robe when he entered his 
apartment, asis ufual when perfons approach a tyrant ; 
‘and he, returning the jeft very well, bade him, ‘* Do 
“τῆς fame when he went out, that he might not carry 
** off fome of the moveables.”’ 

One day, over their cups, Philip of Macedon, witha 

kind of {neer, introduced fome difcourfe about the odes* 


* Dionyfius, theelder, valued himfelf upon his poetry, but has been 
een{ured as the worft poet in the world. Philoxenus, who was himfelf 
an excellent poet, attempted to undeceive him in the favorable opin- 
ion he had of his own abilities, but was fent to the Quarries for the 
liberty he took. However, the next day, he was reitored to favor, 
and Dionyfius repeated to him fome verfes he had taken extraordinary 
pains with, expeéting hisapprobation. But the poet, inftead of giving 
it, looked round to the guards, and faid to them, very humoroufly, 
<‘ Takeme back to the Quarries." Notwithftanding this, Dionyfius 
difputed the prize of poetry at-the Olympic games ; but there he was 
hiffed, and the rich pavilion he had fent, torn in pieces. He had bet- 
ter fuccefs, however, at Athens ; for he gained the prize of poetry at 
the celebrated feaft of Bacchus. On this occafion he was in {uch rap- 
tures thathe drank to excefs ; and the debauch threw him into violent 
pains ; to allay which, he adked for a foporative, and his phyficans 
“gave him one that laid bim afleep, out of which he never awaked 
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and tragedies which Dionyfius, the elder, left behind him, 

‘and pretended to doubt how he could find leifure for fuch 
‘works. Dionyfius anfwered {martly enough, “‘ They wene 
“¢ written in the time which you and 1, and other happy 
‘6 fellows {pend over the bowl.” 

Plato:did apt fee Dionyfius in.Corinth, for he had now - 
‘been dead fometime. But Diogenes of Sinope, when he 
firtt met him, addreffed him as follows ; ** How little doft 
‘$¢ thou deferve to live 1” Thus Dionyfius anfwered : ““ It 
‘€¢ iskind in you to fympathize with me in my misfortunes.’” 
4“ Doft thou think then,” faid Diogenes, ** that I have any 
“&¢ pity for thee, and that I am not rather vexed that fucha 
“< flave as thou art, and fo fit to grow old and die, like thy 
*¢ father, on atyrant’s uneafy throne, fhould, inftead of 
*¢ that, live with us here in mirth and pleafure ?”’ So that 
when I compare, with thefe words of the philofopher, the 
doleful expreffions of Philiftus, in which he bewails the 
fate of the daughters of Leptines,* ‘* That from the great 
** and fplendid enjoyments of abfolute power, they were 
¢¢ reduced to a private and humble ftation,” they appear 
to one the lamentations of a woman, who regrets her per- 
fumes, her purple robes, and golden trinkets. This ac- 
scount of the fayings of Dionyfius, feems to me neither 
foreign from biography, nor without its utility to fuch 
readers as are not ina hurry, or taken up with other 
‘concerns. 

If the ill fortune of Dionyfius appeared furprifing, the 
fuccefs of Timoleon was no lefs wonderful. For withia 
fifty days after his landing in Sicily, he was mafler of the 
citadel of Syracufe, and fent off Dionyfius into Pelopon~ 
nefus. The Corinthians, encouraged with thefe advan- 
tages, fent him a reinforcement of two thoufand foot and 
two hundred horfe. Thefe got on their way as far as 
Thurium ; but finding it impracticable to gain a paflage 
from thence, becaufe the fea was befet with a numerous 
‘fleet of Carthaginians, they were forced to ftop there 
and watch their opportunity. However, they employed 
their time in a very noble undertaking. For the Thu. 
rians, marching out of their city to war againftthe Bru- 
tians, left it in charge with thefe Corinthian ftrangers, 
-who defended it with as much honor and integrity, as.if 
at had been their own. 


* Leptines, as mentioned below, was tyrant of Apollonia. 
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‘YMlean time, Icetes carried on the fiege of the citadel 
‘with great vigor and blocked it up fo clofe, that no pro- 
wifions could, be got in for the Corinthian garrifon. He 

provided alfo two ftrangers to aflaflinate Timoleon, and 
‘tent them privately to Adranum. That general, who nev- 
-er kept any regular guards about him, lived then with 
‘the Adranites without-any fort of precaution or fufpicion, 
“by reafon of his confidence in their tutelary god. The 
vaffaflins .being informed that he was going to offer facri- 
fice, went into the temple with their poniards under their 
-clethes, and mixing with thofe that {tood round the altar, 
got nearer to him by little and little. They were juft go- 
‘ing to give-each other the &gnal to begin, when fomebody 
truck one of them on the head with his fword, and laid 
‘him at his feet. Neither he that ftruck the blow kept his 
-Siation, nor the companion of the dead man ; the former, 
with his {word in his hand, fled to the top of a high rock, 
-and the latter laid hold on the altar, entreating Timoleon 

to fpare his life; on condition that he difcovered the whole 
‘matter. Accordingly, pardon was promifed him, and he 
-confeffed that he and the perfon who lay dead, were fent 
-on purpofe to kill him. 

Whiltt he was making this confeffion, the other man was 
-brought down from the rock, and:loudly protefted, that he 
‘was guilty of no injuftice, for he only took righteous ven- 
:geance on the wretch who had murdered his father in the 
-city of Leontiuym.* And for the truth of this, he appealed 

to feveral that were there prefent, whoall attefted the fame, 
-and could not but admire the wonderful management of 
- fortune, which, moving one thing by another, bringing to- 
gether the moft diftant incidents, and combining thofe 
that have no maaner of relation, but rather the greateft 
difliaularity, makes fuch ufe of them, that the clofe of one 
procefs is always the beginning of another. TheCorinthi- 
ans rewarded the man with a prefent of ten-minz, becaule 
his hand had cooperated with the guardian genius of Ti. 
moleon,and he had referved the fatisfaction for his private 
wrangs to the time when fortune availed herfelf of it to 
fave the general. This happy efcape had effects beyond the 
-prefent, for it infpired the Corinthians with high-expecta. 


* Hiftory can hardly afford a. ftronger inftance of an interfering 
«Providence. 
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tions of Timoleon, when they faw the Sicilians now rey. 

-erence and guard him, as a man whofe perfon was facred, 
. and who was come as minifter of the gods, to avenge and 
deliver them. 

When Icetes had failed in this attempt, and faw many 
of the Sicilians going over to Timoleon, he blamed him- 
felf for making ufe of the Carthaginians in {mall numbers 
only, and availing himfelf of their affiftance as it were-by 
ftealth, and as if he were afhamed of it, when they-had 
fuch immenfe forces at hand. He fent, therefore, for Ma- 
go their commander in chief, and his whole fleet ; who, 
with terrible pomp, took poffeffion of the harbor with a 
hundred and fitty fhips, and landed an army of fixty:thou- 
{and men, which encamped in the city of Syracufe ; info- 
much that every one imagined the inundation-ef -barba- 
rians, which had been announced and expected of old, was 
now come upon Sicily. For in the many wars-which they 
had waged in that ifland, the Carthaginians had never be- 
fore been able to take Syracufe; but Icetes then receiving 
them, and delivering up the city to them, the whole be- 
came a canip.of barbarians. 

The Corinthians, who ftill held the citadel, found them- 
felves in very dangerous and difficult circumftances ; for 
befides that they were in want of provifions, becaufe the 
port was guarded and blocked up, they were employed in 
fharp and continual difputes about the walls, which were 
attacked with all manner of machines and batteries, and for 
the defence of which they were obliged to divide themfelves. 
Timoleon, however, found means to relieve them, by fend- 
ing a fupply of corn from Catana in {mall fifhing boats and 
little fkiffs, which watched the opportunity to make their 
way through the enemy’s fleet, when it happened to be 
feparated by a ftorm. Mago and Icetes no fooner faw this, 
than they refolved to.make themfelves mafters of Catana, 
from which provifions were {ent to the befieged ; and taking 
-with them the belt of their troops, they failed from Syracufe. 
Leo, the Corinthian, wha commanded in the citadel, having 
,abferved from the top of it, that thofe of the enemy who 

.ftayed behind, abated their vigilance, and kept but an in- 
diferent guard, fuddenly fell upon them as they were dif- 

perfed ; and killing fome, and putting the reft to flight, 
gained the quarter called Achradina, which was much the 
Atrongeft, and had fuffered the leaft. from the enemy ; far 
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Syracufe is am affemblage, as it were, of towns.* Finding 
plenty of provifions and money there, he did not give up 
the acquifition, nor return into the citadel, but ftood upon 
his defence in the dcbhradina, having fortified it quite 
round, and joined it by new works to the citadel. Mago — 
and Icetes were now -near Catana, when a horfeman, dif- 
patched from Syracufe, brought them tidings that the. 
Achradina wastaken; which ftruck them with.fuch fur- 
prife, that they returned in great hurry, having neither 
taken the place which they went againit, nor kept that 
which they had before. 

Perhaps prudence and valor have as much right as for-- 
tune to lay claim to thefe fuccefles ; but the event that 
next enfued, is wholly to be afcribed to the favor of for- 
tune. The corps of Corinthians that were at. Thurium, 
dreading the Carthaginian fleet, which, under the com- 
mand of Hanno, obierved their motions, and finding, at 
the fame time, that the fea for many days was ftormy and - 
tempeftuous, determined to march through the: country of 
the Brutians ; and partly by perfuafion, partly by force, 
they made good .their paffage through the territories of . 
the barbarians, and came down to Rhegium, the fea ftill 
continuing rough, as before. 

‘The Carthaginian admiral, not expecting the Corinthians . 
would venture out, though it was in vain to fit {till ; and 
having perfuaded himfelf that he had invented one of the . 
fineft {tratagems in the world, ordered the mariners to 
crown themfelves with garlands, and to drefs up the galleys. 
withGrecian and Phoenician bucklers, ¢ and thus equipped, 
he failed to Syracufe. When hecame near the citadel, he . 
hailed it with loud huzzas and expreflions of triumph, de- 
claring that he was juft come from beating the Corinthian 


* There were four ; the J/le, or the citadel, which was between 
the two ports ; Achradina, at a little diftance from the citadel ; Ty- 
che, fo called from the temple of Fortune ; and Neapolis, or the new 
city. To thefe fome eminent authors (and Plutarch ἰς of the nume 
ber) add a fifth, which they call Eprpole. 

As it feems abfurd to make mention here of Phenician buck- 
lers, fince they could be no token that the Greeks were beaten ; M. 
Dacier conje@ures that the word Portssowy fhould not be taken for 
a Patronymic, nor written with a capital, but with a imple @, and 
then it may fignify giifering with purple : So Plutarch, a little bes 
low, takes notice of agridac οςρειογραῷεις. 

But it muft be acknowledged that the καὶ before the Dasrinresy-4 
Qtands in the way of that correction. 
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fuccors, whom-he. had met with: at fea, as they were env. 
deayoring at a paffage. By this-means he hoped to ftrike- 
terror into the befieged. hile he. was acting this part, 
the Corinthians got down to Rhegium, and as the coatt- 
was clear, and the-wind falling as it were miraculoufly,. 
promifed {mooth water and a. fafe. voyage, they immedi-. 
ately went aboard fuch barks aad fifhing boats as they. 
could find, and pafféd over into Sicily. with fo much fafety, 
and in fuch a dead calm, that they even drew the horfes. 
by the reins, fwimming by the fide of the veflels. 
. When they were all landed, and had joined Timoleon, 
he foon took Meffana ;* and from thence he marched in. 
rood order to. Syracufe, depending more upon his good 
ortune than his forces, for he had not above four ποι. 
fand men with him. On the firft news of his approach, 
Mago was greatly perplexed and alarmed, and his fufpi.. 
cions were increafed on the following occafions : The 
marfhes about Syracufe,t which receive a great deal of freth 
water from the fprings, and from the lakes and rivers that 
difcharge themfelves there into the fea, have fuch abund- 
ance of eels, that there is always plenty for thofe that choofe: 
to fith for them. The common ‘foldiers of both fidesamufed 
themfelves promifcuoufly with that fport, at their vacant. 
hours, and upon any ceflation of arms. As they were all 
Greeks, and had no pretence for any private animofity 
againft each other,they fought boldly: when they met in bat- 
tle, and in time of truce they mixed together, and converfed: 
familiarly. Bufied at one of thefe times in their commom 
diverfion of fifhing, they fell into -difcourfe, and expreffed 
their admiration of the convenience of the fea and the fit- 
uation of the adjacent places. Whereupon, one of the Co- 
rinthian foldiers thus addreffed thofe that ferved under. 
Icetes : ‘© Andcan you, who are Greeks, readily confent to 
“t reduce this city, fo fpacious in itfelf and bleft with fo many 
“ἐ advantages, into the power of the barbarians, and to bring 
“‘the Carthaginians, the moft deceitful and bloody of them. 
<¢ all, into our neighborhood ; when you ought to with that 
‘* between them and Greece their were many Sicilies ? Or 
‘Sean you think that they have brought an armed force. 
«< from the pillars of Hercules and the Atlantic Ocean, and 


* Meffana in the ancient Sicilian pronunciation ; now Meffna. 

¢ There is one morafs that is called Lyfmelia, and another called: 
Syraco. From this laft the city took its name. Fhefe moraffes: make- 
the air of Syrecufe very unwholefome. 
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*<braved the hazards of war, purely to erecta principality : 
“* for Icetes ; who, if he had had the prudence which be. - 
*¢comes a general, would never have driven out hie- 
“4 founders, to call into his country the worft of its ene- 
‘© mies, when he might have obtained of the Corinthians - 
“ἐ and Timoleon any proper degree of honor and power.” 
The foldiers that were in pay with Icetes, repeating their 
difcourfes often in their camp, gaye Mago, who had long - 
wanted a pretence to be gone, room to fufpect that he was 
betrayed. And though Icetes entreated him to fiay, and 
remonftrated upon their great fuperiority to the enemy, yet" 
he weighed anchor, and failed back to Africa, fhamefully ° 
and unaccountably {uffering Sicily to flip out of his hands. " 
Next day, Timoleon drew up his army-in order of bat- - 
tle before the place ; but wher he and his Corinthians were 
teld that Mago was fled; and faw the harbor empty, they - 
ceuld not forbear laughing at his cowardice ; and by way 
of mockery, they caufed prolamation to be made about the 
city, promifing a reward to any one that.could give infor- 
mation where the Carthaginian fleet was gone to hide itfelf- - - 
Icetes, however, had -ftill the fpirit to ftand a farther: fhock, 
and would not let go his hold, but vigoroufly-defended . 
thofe quarters of the city which he occupied, and which - 
appeared almoft impregnable.:Timoleon therefore divid- _ 
ed his forces into three- parts ; and himfelf withone of 
them made his attack by the river Anapus, where he was 
likely to meet with the warmeft reception ; commanding the 
fecond, which was under:Ifias:the Corinthian, to begin 
their operations from the Achradina; while Dinarchus 
and Demaretus, who brought the-laft reinforcement from 
Corinth, fhould attempt the Epipole » So that feveral im- 
preflions being made at-the fame time, and on every fide: © 
the foldiers of Icetes were overpowered, and put to flight. 
Now, that.the city was taken by affault, and fuddenly re- 
duced, upon the flight of the enemy, we may juftly imnpure- 
to the bravery of thetroops, and the ability ot theirgener- 
al. but that not one Corinthian was either killed or waund- - 
ed, the fortune of Timoleon claims entirely to herfelf, wi! - 
ing, as the feems, to maintain a difpute with his valor, and- 
that thofe who read his ftory, may rather admire his happy 
fuccefs, than the merit of.his actions. ‘The fame of this. 
great achievement foon overfpread not only S‘cily and 
lealy, but in a few days it refounded through Greece ; fo 
that the city of Corinth, which was in fome doubt whether - 
2* Ν 21. ᾿ 
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its fleet was arrived in Sicily, was informed by the fame 
meffengers, that its forces had madé good their paffage, . 
and were victorious. So well did their affairs profper, and. 
fo much luftre did fortune add to the gallantry of their. 
exploits, by the {peedinefs of their execution. 
Frimolecn, thus matter of the citadel, did not proceed: 
like Dion, or {pare the place for its beauty and magnifi- 
cence ; but guarding againft the fufpicions, which firft- 
flandered, and then deftroyed that great man, he ordered. 
the public crier to give notice, ““ That all the Syracufans 
“s who were willing to have a hand in the work, fhould. 
“* come with proper inftruments to deftroy the bulwarks of 
“* tyranny.” Hereupon they came one and.all, confider- 
ing that ‘proclamation and that day as the fureft commenc- 
ment of their liberty ; and they not only demolifhed the 
citadel, but levelled with the ground both the palaces and. 
the monuments of the tyrants. Having foon cleared the- 
place, he built a common hall there for the feat of judica- 
ture, at once to gratify the. citizens, and to fhow that a pop- 
ular government fhould be erected on the ruins of tyranny. 
The city thus taken was found comparatively deftitue - 
of inhabitants. Many had been flain in the wars and intef- 
tine broils, and many more had fied from the rage of the ty- 
rants. Nay, fo little frequented was the market place of: 
Syracufe, that it produced grafs enqugh for the horfes to 
pafture upon, and for the grooms to repofe.themfelves by 
them. The other cities, except a very few, were entire def. 
erts full of deer and wild boars, and fuch as had leifure for 
it, often hunted them in the fuburbs and about the walls ; . 
while none of thofethat had poffeffed themfelves of caftles 
and {trong holds, could be perfuaded to quit them, or come: 
down into the city, forthey looked with hatred and horror 
upon the tribunajs and other feats of government, as fo. 
many nurferies of tyrants. Timoleon and the Syracafans, . 
therefore, thought proper to write to the Corinthians, to. — 
fend them a good number from Greece, to people Syra- 
cufe, becaufe the land muft otherwife lie uncultivated, and. 
becaufe they expected a. more formidable war from Afri- 
ca, being informed that Mago had killed himfelf, and that- 
the Carthaginians, provoked at his bad conduct in the ex-. 
pedition, had crucified his body, and were collecting great: 
forces fer the invafion of Sicily the enfuing fummer. 
Thefe letters of Timoleon’s being delivered, the Syracufan 
ambaffadors attended at the fame time, and begged of the- 
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Gorinthians to take their city into their protection, and te 
Become founders of it anew. They did not, however, 
haftily feize that advantage, or appropriate the city to them- 
felves, but firft fent tothe facred games, and the other great 
affemblies of Greece, and caufed proclamation to be made 
by their heralds : “5 That the Corinthians having abolithed. 
“ὁ arbitrary powerin Syracufe, and expelled the tyrant, in-- 
** vited all Syracafans and other Sicilians to peeple thag 
** city, where they fhould enjoy their liberties and privi- 
** leges, and have the lands divided by equal lots among. 
“ them.” Then they fent envoys into Afia and the iflands,. 
where they were told the greateft part of the fugitives were 
difperfed, to exhort them all to come to Corinth, where 
they fhould be provided with vefiels, commanders, and a. 
convoy at the expence: of the Corinthians, to conduct them. 
fafe to Syracufe. Their intentions thus publithed, the 
Corinthians enjoyed the jufteft pratfe, and the moft diftin. 
guitted glory, having delivered a.Grecian city from tyrants, 
aved it from the barbarians, aad reftored the citizens to 
their country. But the perfons who met on this occafion 
at Corinth, not being a fufficient number, defired that they 

might take others.along with them from Corinth, and the. 
reft of Greece, asnew colonifts; by which means, having 

made up their number full ten thoufand, they failed to 

Syracufe. By this time great multitudes from Italy and 
Sicily had flocked into Timoleon ; who finding their num- 
ber, as Athanis reports, amount to fixty thoufand, freely 
Givided the lands among them, but fold the houfes for a. 
thoufand talents. By this contrivance he both left it inthe 
power of the ancient inhabitants to redeem their own, and 

took’occafion alfo to raife a ftock for the community, who 

had been fo poor. in all refpeéts, and fo little able to furnifh. 
the fupplies for the war, that they had fold the very ftatues,, 
after having formed a judicial procefs again each, and 

paffed fentence upon them, as if they had been fo many. 
eriminals. Onthis occafion we are told, they fpared one 

ftatue, when all the reft were condemned, namely, that οὗ“ 
Gelon, one oftheir ancient kings, in honor of the man, 

aad for the fake of the victory * which he gained over the 
Carthaginians at Himera. 


* He defeated Hamilcar, who landed in Sicily, with three hun- 
dred thoufand mea, in the fecond year of the. feventy fifth Olympiads 
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Syracufe being thus revived, and replenifhed with fuch a- 
number of inhabitants who flocked to it from all quarters, 
Timoleon was defirous to beftow the bleffing of liberty on ° 
the other cities alfo, and once for all to extripate arbitrary 

overnment outof Sicily. For this purpofe, marching . 
into the territories of the petty tyrants, he compelled Icetes 
to-quit the interefts of Carthage, to agree to demolith his 
cattles, and to live among the Leontines as a private perfon. 
Leptines alfo, prince of Apollonia and feveral other little 
towns, finding himfelfin danger of being taken, furren- 
dered, and had his life granted him, but was fent to 
Corinth: For Timoleon looked upon it as a glorious thing, 
that the tyrants of Sicily fhould be forced to live as exiles . 
in the city which had colonized that ifland,* and fhould . 
be feen, by the Greeks, in fuch aa abject condition. 

After this, he returned to Syracufe to fettle the civil - 
government, and toettablith the moft important and necef- . 
fary laws,t glong with Cephalus and Dinarchus, lawgivers . 
fent from Corinth. In the meanwile, willing that the. 
mercenaries fhould reap fome advantage from the enemy’s . 
country,and be kept from inaction, be fent Dinarchus and . 
Demaretus into the Carthaginian province. Thefe drew 
feveral cities from the Punic intereft, and not-only lived in . 
abundance themfelves, but alfo raifed money, from the. 
plunder, for carrying on the war. While thefe matters + 
were tranfacting, the Carthaginians arsived at. Lilybeum, . 
with feventy thoufand land forces, two hundred galleys, : 
and a thoufand other veffels, whichcarried machines ot war, . 
chariots, vaft quantities of provifions, and all other ftores ; 
as if they were now determined not to carryon the war by-. 
piecemeal, but to drive the Greeks entirely out of Sicily. 

“er their force was fufficient to effect this, even ifthe Sici- 
lians had been united, and much more fo, haraffed as they 
were with mutual animofittés. Whea the Carthaginians . 
therefore found that their Sicilian territories were laid 


# sy ΤῊ ANTEOTOAEL,— 
+ Among other wile inftitutions, he appointed achief magiftrate - 
tobe chofen yearly, whom theSyracufans called the Amphipolus of 
Jupiter Olympius:; thus giving him a kind of facred charaéter. The - 
τὰ Amphtpolus was Commencs. Hence arofe the cuftom among the “ 
Syraculans to compute their years by the refpe&tive governments of 
thefe magiftrates ; which cuftom continued in the time of Diodorus 
Siculus, that is,-in the reign of Auguftus, above three hundred:? 
years after the office of Amphipolus was firft introduced... Diadore ~ | 
dicul, I. xvi, ς. 22. 
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wafte; they marehed,. under the command of A{drubal: 
and Hamilcar, in great tury againft the Corinthians. 
Information of this being brought dire¢tly to Syracufe,> 
the inhabitants were ftruck with fuch terror by that pro- - 
digious armament, that fcarce three thoufand, out of ten- 
times that number, took up arms and ventured to follow 
Timoleon. The mercenaries were in number four thou- 
fand, and of them about a thoufand gave way to their 
fears, when upon their march, and turned back, crying 
out, ‘* That Timoleon muft be mad or in his dotage, to. 
“ go againft an army of feventy thoufand men, with only- 
“five thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, aad.to draw 
“his handful of men, too, eight days march from Syra- 
“cule ; by which means there could be no refuge for 
“τοί that fled, nor burial for thofe that fell in battle.’* 
Timoleon confidered it as an advantage, that thefe- 
eowards difcovered themfelves. before the engagement ;. 
and having encouraged the reft, he led them haftily to. 
the banks ofthe Crimefus, where he was told the Carthagi- 
nians were drawn together. But.as he was afcending an. 
hill, at the top of which the. enemy’s camp and all their 
vaft forces would-be in fight, he met fome mules leaded 
with parfley ; and his men took it into their heads, that. 
itwas a bad omen, becaufe we ufually crown the fepul- 
chres with parfley, and thence the proverb with refpect: 
to.one that is dangeéroully ill, Such a. one bas need of noth 
ing but parfiey. To deliver them from this fuperttition,, 
and to remove the panic, Timoleon ordered the troops te 
halt, and making a fpeech fuitable. to the occafion, ob- 
ferved, among other things, ‘¢ That crowns were brought 
“‘ them before the victory, and offered themfelves of their 
“own accord.” Jor the Corinthians from all antiquity: 
having looked upon a wreath of parfley as facred, crown. 
ed the victors with. it at the Ifthmean games: In Timo-. 
leon’s time it was ftill in ufe at thofe games, as it is now 
at the Neméan, and it is but lately that the pine branch, 
has taken its. place. The general having addreffed his. 
army as we have faid, took a chaplet of parfley, and 
crowned himfelf with it firft, and then his officers and 
the common foldiers did the fame. At that inftant the: 
foothfayers obferving two eagles flying towards them, one. 
of which bore a ferpent which he had pierced through. 
With his talons, while. the other advanced with ἃ loud and. 
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animating noife, pointed them out to the army, wko all 
betook themfelves to prayer and invocation of the gods. 

The fummer was now begun, and the end of the month 
Thargelion* brought on the folftice ; the river then fend- 
ing up a thick mift, the field was covered with it at firft, 
fo that nothing in the enemy’s camp was difcernible, only 
an inarticulate and confufed noife which reached the fum. 
mit of the hill, fhowed that a great army lay at fome dif- 
tance. But when the Corinthians had reached the top, 
and laid down their fhields to take breath, the fun had 
raifed the vapors higher, fo that the fog being collected 
upon the fummits, covered them only, while the places be- 
low wereall vifible. The river Crimefus appeared clearly, 
and the enemy were feen crofling it, firft with chariots 
drawn by four horfes, and formidably provided for the 
combat ; behind which there marched ten thoufand men 
with white bucklers. Thefe they conjeCtured to be Car- 
thaginians, by the brightnefs of their armor, and the, 
flownefs and good order in which they moved. They 
were followed by the troops of other nations, who advanc- 
ed in a confufed and tumultuous manner. 

Timoleon obferving that the river put it in his power to 
engage with what number of the enemy. he pleafed, bade 
his men take notice how the main body was divided by the 
ftream, part having already got over and part preparing to 
pafs it ; and ordered Demaretus with the cavalry to attack 
the Carthaginians and put them in confufion, oefore they 
had time to range themfelves in order of battle. Then 
he himfelf defcending into the plain with the infantry, 
formed the wings out of other Sicilians, intermingling a 
few ftrangers with them ; but the natives of Syracufe and 
the moft warlike of the mercenaries he placed about him- 
felf in the centre, and ftopped a while to fee the fuccefs of 
the horfe. When he faw that they could not come up te 
grapple with the Carthaginians, by reafon of the chariots 
that ran to and fro before their army, and that they were 
obliged often to wheel about, to ayoid the danger of hav- 

* Here we fee the uncertainty of the Grecian months. The wri- 
ters on that fubjeét, Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, for inflance (Rom. 
Antiqu. lib. i.) take Thargelion to be April, And yet here we ‘are 
told, the end of that month was near the folftice To μεν ὃν ἔτος 
ἐγαάμενθ Dees εὐχεν ὥραν, κῶν ληγοντι μην! Θαργηλίωνι, προς τας- 
σροπτας Noa συνηπτεν Τὸν ταιρον, Hence it is, that Dacier venture 
in ate pkce, to tranflate it June, the folltice certainly being in that 
Menta, 
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tng their ranks broken, and then to rally again and re. 
turn to the charge, fometimes here fometimes there, he 
took his buckler, and called to the foot to follow him, and 
be of good courage, with an accent that feemed more than 
human, fo much was it above his ufual pitch ; whether it 
was exalted by his ardor and enthufiafm, or whether (as 
many were of opinion) the voice of fome god was joined 
tohis. His troops anfwering him with a loud fhout, and 
prefling him to lead them on without delay, he fent orders 
to the cavalry to get beyond the line of chariots, and to 
take the enemy in flank, while himfelf thickening his firft 
ranks, fo as to join buckler to buckler, and caufing the 
trumpet to found, bore down upon the Carthaginians. 
They fuftained the firft fhock with great fpirit ; for being 
fortified with breaftplates of iron and helmets of brafs, 
and covering themfelves with large thields, they could ea- 
fily repel the {pears and javelins. But when the bufinefs 
came to a decifion by the {word, where art is no lefs re. 
quifite than ftrength, allon ἃ fudden there broke out 
dreadful thunders trom the mountains, mingled with long 
trails of lightning ; after which the black clouds, defcend- 
ing from the tops of the hills, fell upon the two armies in 
a ftorm of wind, rain, and hail. The tempeft was on the 
backs of the Greeks, but beat upon the faces of the bar- 
barians, and almoft blinded them with the ftormy fhowers 
and the fire continually ftreaming from the clouds. 

Thefe things very much diftreffed the barbarians, par- 
ticularly fuch of them as werenotveterans. The greateft 
inconvenience feems to have been the roaring of the thun- 
der, and the clattering of the rain and hail upon their 
arms, which hindered them from hearing the orders of 
their officers. Befides, the Carthaginians not being light, 
but heavy armed, as I faid, the dirt was troublefome to 
them ; and, as the bofoms of their tunics were filled with wa- 
ter, they were very unwieldly in the combat, fo that the 
Greeks could overturn them with eafe ; and when they 
were down, it was impoflible for them, encumbered as they 
were with arms, to get up out of the mire. For the river 
Crimefus fwoln partly with the rains, and partly having its 
courfe ftopped by the vaft numbers that croffed it, had over- 
flowed its banks. The adjacent field, having many cavities 
and low places in it was filled with water which fettled there, 
and the Carthaginians falling into them, could not difen- 
age themfelves without extreme difficulty. In short, the 
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itorm continuing to beat upon them with great violenee, 
and the Greeks having cut to pieces four hundred men 
who compofed their firft ranks, their whole body was put 
‘to flight. Great numbers were overtaken in the field, and 
put to the {word ; many took to the -river, and, joftling 
with thofe that were yet pafling it,.were carried down aad. 
‘drowned. The major part, who endeavored to gain the 
hills, were ftopped by. the light armed foidiers, and flain. 
Among the ten thoufand that were killed, it is faid there 
-were three thoufand natives of Carthage ; a heavy lofs to 
that city ; for none of its citizens were fuperior to thefe, 
‘either in birth, fortune, or character, nor have we any 
account that fo many Carthayinians ever fell before in one 
battle; but as they moftly made ufe of Lybians, Spaniards, 
-and Numidians in their wars, if they loft a victory, it was 
at the expenfe of the blood of ftrangers. 
The Greeks difcovered by the fpoils the quality of the 
‘killed. Thofe that ftripped the dead, fet no value upen 
brafs or iron, fuch was the abundance of filver and gold ; 
for they paffed the river and made themfelves mafters of 
the campand baggage. Many of the prifoners were clan- 
deftinely fold by the foldiers, but five thoufand were deliv- 
ered in upon the public. account, and two hundred chariots 
alfo were taken. The tent of Timoleon afforded the moft 
beautiful and magnificent fpectacle. 1n it were piled all 
manner.of {poils, among which a thonfand breaftplates of 
‘exquifite workmanfhip,.and ten thoufand bucklers, were 
‘expofed to view.’ As there was but a {mall number to 
‘collect the fpoils of fuch a multitude, and they found fuch 
mmmenfe riches, it was the third day after the battle before 
they could erect the trophy. With the firft news of the 
victory, Timoleon fent to Corinth the handfomeft of the 
arms he had taken, defirous that the world might admire 
and emulate his native city, when they faw the faireft tem- 
ples adorned, not with Grecian fpoils, nor. wit the un- 
pleafing monuments of kindred ‘blood and domeftic ruin, 
but with the {poils of barbarians, which bore this honor- 
able infcription, declaring the juftice as well as valor.of 
the conquerors, ‘* That the people of Corinth, and Ti- 
** moleon their general, having delivered the Greeks who 
“* dwelt in Sicily, from the Carthaginian yoke, made this 
4“ offering, as a grateful acknowledgment to the gods.” 
After this Timoleon left the mercenaries to lay wafte the 
Carthaginian province, and returned to Syracufe. -By.an 
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“ediat pablilhed there he banithed from Sicily the thdular 
‘hired féldiers who deferted him before the battle, and 
‘obliged'them to quit Syracufe before the fun fet. Thefe 
wretches paffed over into Italy, where they were treach- 
eroufly flain by the Brutians. Such was the vengeance 
which heaven took of their perfidioufnefs. 

Neverthelefs, Mamercus, prince of Catana, and Icetes, 
‘either moved with envy‘at the fuccefs of Timoleon, or 
dreading Kim ‘as an implacable enemy, who thought no 
faith was to be kept with tyrants, entered into league with 
the Carthaginians;’and defired them to fend’a new army 
and general if they were not willing to lofe sicily entirely. 
Nereupon, Gifteo came with a‘fleet of feventy fhips, and’a 
‘body of Greeks whom he had taken into pay. The Car- 
thaginians had not employed any Greeks before, but now 

“they confidered them‘as the braveft’and moft invincible of 
‘men, a . 

On this occafion, the inhabitants of Meffera rifing with 
Mie confent, flew four hurdred of the foreign foldiers, 
Whorn Titholeon lad fent to their’ affiftance ; and within 
the dependencies of Carthage, the mérceharies, cornmand- 
‘ed by Euthymtis the’Leucadian, were‘cut off by ari ambufh 

~ata place called Hiere.* Hence the.good fortunt of Timo- 
teon became ftiti' more famous ; for thefe were fome of the 
men who With Philodemiss of Phoci¢ and Onomarchus, had 
‘broke ‘Into ‘the temple of Apollo’ at Delphi, and were 
Partakers With them in the facrilege’t Shtinnéd’ as exe. 
‘¢rable on this account, they wandered abott Peldponnefus, 
Where Timoleoh, beirig in ofeat want of meh, took them 
into pa . When they Cdnfe into Sicily, they were victorious 
“in al the Battles where Fie commanded in perfon ; ‘but af- 
ter the great ftruggles of the war were over, being fent upon 
‘fervice where fuccors were required they ‘perifhed by little 
* We do not find there was any place in Sicily called Hiere ; in 
all probability ‘therefore, it fhould be read Hicta ; for Stephanus de 
Urbib. mentions a caltlé in Sicily of that namne. | 
+ The facred war commenced 6n this occafion. ‘The Amphidfyons 
having condemied the pedple of Photis in a heavy fine, for plun- 
Wering the country of ‘Cyrrha, wifich was dedicated to Apollo, and 
‘that people being usable to pay it, their whole country was judged 
forfeited to that god. Héreupon Philomniélus, not Philodemus, cal- 
{ed the people‘together, and advifed themte feize the treafures ‘in 
‘the temple of Delphi, to enable them to hire forces to defend them- 
felves. This browght on a war that lafted fix years; in the codzfe 
“of which imoft of the facrilegious perfons -peri thed miferably. 
Vou, il. Ὁ 
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. and litte. Herein avenging juftica feems to have been, 
willing to make ufe of the profperity.of Timoleon as.aa 
apology far its delay, taking care, as it did, that no-harm 
might happen to the good from the punifument of the., 
wicked ; infomuch that the favor of the godsto that great 

. man, was no lefs difcerned and admired in his very lofles, 
than in his greateft fuccefs. 

Upon any of thefe little advantages, the tyrants took o¢- 
cafion to ridicule the Syracufans ; at which they were 
highly incenfed. Mamercus, for inftance, who valued him- 
feljfon his poems and tragedies, talked in a poyapous man- 
ner of the victory he had gained over the mercenaries, and 

, ordered this infolent infcription to be put upon the ihields. 

. which he dedicated to the gods, 


‘Thefe frields* with gold and. ivory gay 
To our plain bucklers loft the day. 


Afterwards, when Timoleon was laying fiege to Calauria,. 
Icetes took the opportunity to make an inroad into the 
territories of Syracufe, where he met with confiderable. 
booty ; and having made great havoc, he marched back 
-by Calauria itfelf, in contempt of Timoleon and the flen- 
. der force he liad with him. Timoleon fuffered him to pafs, 
_and then followed him with his cavalry and light armed 
foot. When Icetes faw he was purfued he croffed the Da- 
myrias,f and ftood in a pofture to receive. the enemy, on 
the other fide. What emboldened him to do this, was the 
difficulty of the paffage, and the fteepnefs of the banks on, 
both fides. Buta ftrange difpute of jealoufy and honor, 
which arofe among the officers of Timoleon, awhile de- 
layed the combat ; for there was not one that was willin 
to go after another, but every man wanted to be foremoft 
in the attack ; fo that their fording was likely to be very 
tumultuous and diforderly by their joftling each other, and 
prefling to get before. To remedy this, Timoleon ordered 
them to decide the matter by lot, and that each for this 
purpofe, fhould give him his ring. He took the rings aad 
fhook them in the fkirt of his robe, and the firft that came 
up, happening to havea. trophy for the feal, the young 
officers received it with joy, and crying out, that they would 
not wait for any other lot, made their way as faft.as poflible 


* They were thields that had-been taken out ofthe temple at 
Del phi. 
_t Or the Laymyrias. 


through the river, and fell upon the enemy, who unable 
to fuftain the fhock, foon took to flight, throwing away 
their arms, and leaving a thoufand of their men dead upon 
the fpot. 

Aten days after this, Timoleon marched into the ter- 
ritory of the Leontines, where he took Icetesalive ; and 
his fon Eupolemus, and Euthymus, his general of horfe, 
were brought to him bound by the foldiers. Icetes and - 
his fon were capitally punifhed, as tyrants and traitors to 
their country. Nor did Euthymus find mercy, though 
remarkably brave and bold in action, becaufe he was ac- 
‘cufed of a fevere farcafm againft-the Corinthians. He - 
had faid, it feems in a [peech -he made to the Leontines, - 
upon the Corinthians taking the field,* ‘* That it was no 
‘© formidable matter, if. the Corinthian dames were gone 
$f-out to take the air.’? Thus the generality of men are 
more apt to refent a contemptuous word than an unjutt 
. action, and can bear any other injury better than difgrace. 
Every hattile deed is imputed to the neceffity of war, but 
fatirical and cenforious expreffions are confidered as the 
effects of hatred or malignicy. 

When Timoleon was:returmed, the Syracufans brought — 
the wife and daughters.of Icetes toa public trial, who 
being there condemned to die, were executed accordingly. 
This feems to be the moft exceptionable part of Timoleon’s 
eondudct ; for, it he had ‘interpofed, the women would not 
have fuffered.. Buthe appears to have connived at it, and 
given them upto the refentment of the people, who were " 
willing to make fome.fatisfaction to the mases of Dion, who 
expelled Dionyfius. For Icetes was the man who threw 
Arete the wife of Dion, his fifter Ariftomache, and his fon, 
who was yet achild, alive into the fea; as we have re- - 
‘ated in the life of Dion.f 


* A verfe in-the Medea of Euripides, quite altered in the fenle ᾿ 
by the different pun@uatien, Medea fays there, ver. 24. 


Κορινθίαν γυναικὲς, ἐξηλϑον δόμων, 
Μη μοι τὶ μιμψεσϑω. ------- 

Inftead of which Euthymus pronounced it thus : 
Κορινϑιαι γυναῖκες εξηλϑον δομων, 


+ From this paffage, and another before, it feems as if the life of 
Dion was written before this. And yet, in the life of Dion, Plutarch 
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Timoleon then marched: to. Catana .againft Mamercus. 
who waited for himin order of battle. upon the banks of 
the Abolus.* Mamercus was.defeated and-put to. flight, 
with the lofs of above two thoufand men, no {mall part of 
which confifted of the Punic fuccors fent by Gifco. Here=. 
upon, the Carthaginians defired him to grant them peace, 
which he did on.the following conditions : ‘* That they 
“« fhould hojd only .the .lJands. within the Lycus ;¢ that 
‘¢ they fhould permit all who defired it, to remove out οἷ" 
‘their province, with their families and goods, and to 
‘*fettle at, Syracufe ; and that they fhould renounce all 
‘* friendfhip and alliance with the tyrants." Mamercus 
reduced by this treaty to defpair, fet fail for.Italy, with, 
anintent to bring the. Lucanians againf€ Timoleon and 
the Syracufans. But inftead of that, the crews tackin 
about with the.galleys and returning to Sicily, delivered 
up Catana to Timoleon ;-which obliged Mamercus to take. 
refuge at Meffena, with Hippo, prince of.that city. Timo- 
leon coming upon them, and invefting the place both by 
fea and land, Hippo.got. on board afhip, and attempted, 
to n.ake his efcape, but was taken by the Meffenians them- 
felves ; who expofed him in the theatre ; and calling their. 
children out af the fchools, as to the fineft {peétacle in the. 


world, the punifhment of 3 tyrant, they firft {courged him, 


and then put him to death, 

Upon this, ‘Mamercus furrendered himfelf-to Timoleon, 
agreeing to take his trial at Syracufe, on condition that 
Tumoelon himfelf would not be his accufer. Being cons 
ducted to Syracufe, and brought before the. people, he at. 
tempted to pronounce.an oration which he had compofed 
long before for fuch anoccafion; but being received with. 
noife and clamor, he perceived that the. aflembly were. 
determined to fhow him no favor. He, therefore, threw 
off hisupper garment, ran through the theatre, and dafhed, 
his head violently againft one of the fteps, with a defign to 


Speaks, as if this was written fir}. For there, he fays, 4s we have 
written in the life of Timoleon. In one of them, therefore, if notin 
beth, thofe references muift have been made by the librarians, ace 
cording to the different erder_ in which thefe lives were placed, 
“ # Ptolemy and others call this river A/abus, Alabis, or Aladon. It 
is near Hyble, between Catana and Syracufe. 
+ Plutarch probably took the name of this river as he found itin. 


’ Diodorus; but other hiftorians call it the Halycus. Indeed, the 


Carthaginians might poffibly give it the oriental afpirate ha, which, 
fignifies no more than the particle the. ; 
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Rill himfelf ; but did not fucceed ‘according to his with, 
for he was taken up alive, and fuffered the punifhment of - 
thieves and robbers. 

In this manner did Timoleon extirpate tyranny, and put 
a period to their wars. He found the whole ifland turned 
aimoft wild and favage with its misfortunes, fo that.its 
very inhabitants could hardly endure it, and yet he fociv- 
ilized it again and rendered it fo defirable, that ftrangers 
carne to fettte in the country, from which its own people 
had lately fled ; the great cities of Agrigentum and Gela, 
which, after the Athenian - war, had been facked and left 
defolate by the Carthaginians, were now peopled again ; 
the former by Megeltus and Pheriftus from Elea, and the 
latter by Gorgus:from the ifle of Ceos, who alfo collected 
arid brought with him fonte of the old citizens.” Timoleon 
hot only affured them of his protection, and of peaceful 
days to fettie in, after the tempefts of fuch a war, but cor- 
dially entered into their-neceffities, and firpplied them with 
every thing, fo that he was even beloved by them as if he 
had been their founder. » Nay, to that degree did he enjoy 
the affections of the Siciliansin general, that mo war feemed 
concfaded, no laws enacted, no lands divided, no political 
regulation made, in a proper mariner, except it was revifed 
and touched by him :-He was ¢he mafter builder who put 
the laft hand to the work, and beftowed upon it a happy 
elegance and perfection. Though at that time Greece 
boaited a number of great men,” whofe achievments were 
highly diftinguifhed, Timotheus (for inftance) Agefilaus, 
Pelopidas, and Epaminondas, the laft of whom ‘Timoleon 
principally vied-with, inthe courfe of glory, yet we may 
difcern in their actions a certain labor and ftraining, which. 
diminifhes their luftre; and fome of them have afforded 
room for cenfure;' and been followed with repentance ; 
whereas-there is not one a€étion of Timoleon (if we except 
the extremities he proceeded to in the cafe of his brother) 
to which: we may not, with Timzus, apply that paflage of 
Sophoeles, -- 


What Venus, or what Love, ὦ 
Plac’d ihe fair parts in this harmonious whole. 


For, as the poetry of Antimachus* and the portraits‘of 
* Antimachus was an epic poct, who flourifhed in the days of 


Sotrates aad Plato. He wrote a poem called. the Thediad. Quin. 
& - 092 . 
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Diosyfius,* both of them Colophonians,: with’ all‘ the 
merves and ftrength one finds in them, appear to be toa 
much labored, and fmell too much of the lamp ; -whereag 
the paintings of Nicomachust} and the verfes of Homer, 
befide theiz other excellencies and graces, feem to have 
been. truck off with readinefs and eafe ; fo, if we compare 
the exploits. of Kpaminondas and Agefilaus, performed 
with infinite-pains and difficulty, with thofe of ‘Timoleon, 
which, glorious as they were, hada great deal of freedom 
and eafe in them, when we confider the cafe well, we fhalk 
conclude the latter, ποῖ to have been the work of fortune 
indeed, but the effects of, fortunate virtue. | 

He himfelf, it is true, afcribed al) his fucceffes to fortune. 
For when he wrote to his friends at Corinth, or addreffed 
the Syracufans, he often faid, he. -wag highly. indebted ta 
that goddefs, when fhe was refolved to. fave Sicily, for 
doing it under hisname. In his. houfe.he built a chapel 
and offered facrifices to Chance,} and dedicated the houfe. 
itfelf tq Fortune ; for the Syracufans had given him one οὗ 
the beft houfes in.the, city, as a reward of his fervices, and 
provided him, befides, a very elegant and agreeable retreafs 
inthecguntry. Inthe coyntry it was that he {pent-moft.o& 
his time with his wife and children, whom he had fept fars - 
from Coriath ; .for he never, returned home ; he took μος. 
part in the. troubles. of Greece, nor expofed himfelf-to, 
public envy, the rock which great penerals commonly. iplis.- 
upon in their infatiable purfujts οὗ. honor and power, but 


tilian (x. 1.) fays, he had a force and folidity, together with an ele- 
vation οἵ ftyte, and had the fecond place given him by the gram- 
marians, after Hlomer ; but as he failed inthe paffiens, in the difpo- 
fition of his fable, and in the eafe and elegance of manner, though he 
was fecond,.he was far from coming near the firtt. . 

* Dionyfrus was a portrait painter... Plin. xxxv. τὸ, 

+ Pliny tells.us, ‘* Nicqmachus. painted. witha fwift as well as, 
εὐ mafterly hand ; and that his pieces fold foras much asa town was. 
“ worth.” Ariftratus, the tyrant of Sicyon, having agreed with him, 
for a piece of work which feemed to require a confiderable time, 
Nicomachus cid not appear till within afew days of that on which 
he had agreed to finifh it. Hereypon. the tyrant talked of punifh- 
ing him : but in,thofe few days he campleted the thing in an δά. 
mirable manner, and entircly to his fatisfaction. ΄ 

ἐ When the ancients. afcribe any event to fortune they did not- 
mean to deny the operation of the Deity in it, but only to exclude 
ali human contrivance and power. And in events aferibed. to chance, | 
they might poflibly mean to exclude the ageacy of al} rational be- 
ings, whether human or divine. ᾿ 
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he remained in Sicily, enjoying the bleffings he had eftablith. 
ed; and of which the Breatelt of all was, to fee fo many cities 
andfo many thoufands of people happy through his means, 

But fince, according to the comparifon of Simonides, 
every republic muft have fome impudent flanderer, juft as 
every lark muft have a creft on its head, fo it was at Syrae 
cufe ; for Timoleon was attacked by two demagogues, 
Laphyftius and Demzenetus. The firft of thefe having de. 
manded of him fureties that he would anfwer to an indiét. 
ment which was to be brought againft him, the people be. 

ἢ to rife, declaring they would not fuffer him to proceed. 

ut Timoleon ftilled the tumult, by reprefenting, “« That 
** he had voluntarily undergone fo many labors and dan. 
“ gers, on purpofe that the meaneft Syracufan might have 
 recourfe, when he pleafed, to the laws.” And when 
Demenetus, in full aflembly, alleged many articles againft 
his behavior in command, he did not vouchfafe him an 
enfwer ; he only faid, ““ He could not fufficiently exprefs 
‘his gratitude to the gods, for granting his requeft, in 
permitting him to fee ali the Syracufans enjoy the lib- 
‘erty of faying what they thought fit.” 

Having then confeffedly performed greater things than 
any Grecian of his time, and been the only man that re- 
alized thofe glorious achievements, to which the oraters 
ef Greece were conftantly exhorting their countrymen in 
the general affemblies of the ftates, fortune happily placed 
him at a diftance from the calamities in which the mother. 
country was involved, and kept his hands unftained with 
its blood. He made his courage and conduct appear in his 
dealings with the barbarians and with tyrants, as well as 
his juice and moderation wherever the Greeks or their 
frieads were conceraed. Very few of his trophies coft 
his fellow citizens ἃ tear, or put any of them in mourn.- 
ing ; and. yet, in lefs than eight years, he delivered Sicily 
from its inteftine miferies and diftempers, and reftored it 
ta the native-inhabitants. 

After fo much profperity, when he was well advanced in 
years, his eyes. began to fail him, and the defect increaféd 
fo faft, that he entirely. lo# his fight. Not that he had done 
any thing to occafion it, nor-was it to be imputed to the 
caprice of fortune,* but it.feems to have been owing to a 


*-Plutarch here hints at an epinion which was very prevalent 
among . the. Pagans, that if any perfon was. fignally favored with 
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~~” 


family weaknefs and dilorder, which operated together; - 


togeth 
with the courfe of time, For feveral “οὗ his relations are: 


faid to have. loft their fightin the fame manner, having ‘it - 


gradually impaired by years. But Athanis tells us, not- 
withftanding, that during the war with Hippo and Mamer. 


cus, and avhile he lay before Mille, a white fpeck appear. - 


ed on his.eye, which was.a ;plain indication that blindneg 


was coming on. ‘However, thie-did not hinder him fram 


continuing the fiege, and profecuting the war, until he got 
the tyrants in his power. Bot, when he was returned to 


Syracufe, he laid down the command immediately, and ~ 
excufed himfelf to the people from any ‘farther fervice, as - 


he had brought their affairs to.a happy conclufion. 


It is net to be wondered, that he bore his misferture - 


without nepining ; ‘but-it was really admirable to obferve 


ν᾿ 


the honer end τείρσόλ which tke Syracufans paid him - 


whea blind. They not only vifited him conftantly them- 


felves, but braught all ftrangers who fpent fome time - 


amongit them, to his houfe ia the town,:or ta tisat in the 
cauntry, that they too might have the pleafure of feeing 


b 


the deliverer of Syracufe. And it was their joy and {πεῖ - 


are that he chofe to {pend his davs with them, and de- 


fed the {phendid reeeption which Greece was prepared ᾿ 
to give him, onaccount of his great faucefs. Among the - 
many votes that were paffed, and things that were donein - 


henor of him, one of He moft ftriking was that decree - 


ofthe people of Syracafe, “‘ That whenever they fhould 
“be at war with a foreign nation, they would employ a 
“ Corinthian general.” Their method of proceeding, too, 
im their affemblies, did honor to Timoleon; for they 


. ΓᾺ “» 


decided {fmaller-‘matters by themfelves, but confultted him - 


in the more difficult and mmportant cafes. On thefe occa- 
fiens he was conveyed ina litter through the market place 
to the theatre ;.and when he was carried in, the people 
faluted him with one voice, as he fat. He returned the 
civility, and having paufed awhile to give time for their 
acclamations, teok cognizance of the affair, and delivered 
his opimion. The alfenbly gave their fanétion to it, «πὲ 
then his fervants carried the litter back through the thea~ 
tre; and the people having waited on him out with loud ap-~ 


fuecefs, there would fome misfortune happen, to counterbalance it, - - 


‘Bhis they inxputed. tothe envy of jou malignant demeo..- — 


ry 
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gisutes, defpatched the reft of the public bufinefs without 
im. 


With fo much refpeét and kindnefs was the old age of 
Timoleon cherifhed, as that of a common father! andat 
Jaft he died of'a flight illnefs cooperating with length of 
years.* Some time being given the Syracufans to prepare 
for his funeral, and for the nei hboring inhabitants and 
ftrangers to affemble, the whole was conducted with great 


° magnificence. The bier, fumptuoufty adorned, was carri- 
- ed by 


young men felected by the people, over the ground 


- where the palace and caftle of the tyrants ftood, before 


they were demolifhed. It was followed by many thou- 
fands of men and women, in the moft pompous folemnity, 
Crowned with garlands and clothed in white. The lae 
mentations and tears, mingled with the praifes of the de- 
ceafed, fhowed that the. honor now paid, him was not a 
miatter of courfe, or compliance with a duty enjoined, but 
the teflimony of real forrow and fincere affection. At laf, 
the bier boing placed upon the funeral pile, Demetrius, 
who had the loudeft voice of all their heralds, was dirett~ 
ed. ta make proclamation, as follows ; ““ The people of Sy- 
“ racufe inter Timoleon the Corinthian, the fon of Timo- 
** demus, at the expenfe of two hundred mize ; they hone 


<¢ or him, moreover, through al] time with annual games, 
rate 


“* to be celebrated with performances in mufic, ho 
“ing, and wreftling ; as the. man who deftroyed tyrants, 
«“« fubdued barbarians, repeopled, great cities which lay 
s¢ defolate, and reftored to the Sicilians their laws aad 
4. privileges.” 

he body was interred, and a monument erected for him 
jn the market place, which they afterwards furrounded 
with porticos and other buildings fyitable-to the purpoe, 
and then made it a place of exercife for their youth, under 
the name of Yimoleonteum. They continued to make ufe 
of the form of government and the laws that he eftablifhed, 
and ws énfured their happinefs for a lang courfe of 
years, 


* He died the.laft year of the hundred and tenth Olympiad, three 
bundred and thittyfive years before the Chriftian era, 

+ This profperity was interrupted about thirty years after, by 
thecruclties of Agathocles. : 
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PAULUS /EMILIDS. 


‘WHEN I firft applied myfelf to the writing of thefe 
lives, it was for the fake of others, but I purfue that fiudy 
for my own fake ; availing myfelf of hiftory as of a mir- 
ror, from which I learn to adjuft and regulate my own 
conduct. For it is like living and converfing with thefe 
Alluftrious men, when I invite, as it were, and receive 
them, one.after another, under my roof; when I confider 
bow great and wonderful shey rwere,* and felect.from . 
their.aétions the moft memorable and glorious. 


Yo gods! what greater pleafure ? 
What HAPPIER ROAD TO VIRTUE? ~ 


Democritus has a pofition in his philofophy,t utterly 
falfe indeed, and leading to endlefs fuperftitions, that there 
‘are phantafms, or images, continually floating in the air, 
fome propitious, and fome unlucky, and advifes us to pray, - 
‘that ‘fuch may ftrike upon our fenfes, as are agreedtle to 

‘sand perfective of our nature, and not fach:as have a‘ten- 
‘ency-to vice and error. ¥or my part, mftead of this, I . 
᾽ΠῚ my mind with the fublime images of the beft and great- 
-eft-men, ‘by attention to hiftory and biography ; and if I 
“contra¢t ‘any ‘blemifh or il! cuftom fram other company 
‘which 'I am unavoidably engaged in, I corrett and expel " 
‘them, ‘by calmly and difpaftionately turning my thoughts 
‘to thefe excellent examples. For the fame purpofe, I now 
put in your hands the life of Timoleon the Corinthian, and 
‘that of ZEmilius Paulus, men famous not only for their 
virtues, but their fuccefs; infomuch that they have left 
‘room to doubt, whethertheir great achievements were not 
“More owing to their good fortune than their prudence. 

Moft writers agree, that the Aimilian family was one of 
‘the moft anciegt among the ‘Roman nobility ; and it is 


ὅσσος eny οἷος TO Hom, Il. xxiv. ver. @29. 

+ Democritus held that vifible obje&ts produced their image in 
he ambient air, which image produced a fecond, and the feconda. - 
third ftill lefs.than the former, and fo on till the laft produced its 
counterpart in the eye. This he fuppofed the procefs of the act of 
vifion. But he went on to what is infinitely more abfurd. “He 
maintained that thought was formed, according as thofe images 
ftruck upon the imagination 3 that of thefe there were fome good 
and fome evil ; that the good produced virtuous thoughts in usy. 
and the evil the contrary. 
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-mfferted, that-the founder of it, who alfo.left.it. his furname,., 
was, Mamercus*® the.fon of Pythagoras the philofopher,+ 
‘who, for the peculiar charms and gragefuloefs of his elo-. 
cutian was called Emilius ; fuch, at leaft, is the opjaion of 
thefe whe fay.that Numa was educated under Pythagoras... 

Thofe of this family that diftinguished. themfelves,{ 
found their attachment to virtue generally.bleffed with. 
fuecefs.. And notwithfanding the ill fortune of Lucia: 
Paulus at Cannm, he fhowedontheat.occafion both his pru- 
dence and. hia valor. Fos, when he. could not. diffuade. 
his colleague from fighting, he joined him in the combat, 
though. much agaiaf ‘his will, but did net partake with: 
him in. his flight ; on the.contrary, whea he who plunged 
them in the danger, deferted the field, Paulus ftood his. 
ground, and fell brawely amidf the enemy, with his {word 
ig his hand. 

This Paulus had a.danghter named Aimilia, who was. 
married to Scipie the Great, and a fon called Paulus), 
whofe hiftory I am now writing. 

At the time he made his appearance inthe world, Rome 
abounded in men who were celebrated for their virtues and 
other excellent accomplifhments ;|| and even among thefe 
fEmilius made a diftinguifhed figure, without purfuing the. 
fame ftudies, or fetting out in the fame track, with the. 
young nobility of that age. For he did not exercife him- 
felf in pleading caufes, nor could he ftoop to falute, to {9- 
licit and carefs the people, which was the method that moft, 
men took who aimed at popularity. Not but that he had. 
talents from nature to acquit himfedfwellineither of thefe. 
refpects, but he reckoned the honor.that flows from valor, 
from jufticeand probity, preferable to both ; and in thele 
virtaes he foon furpafled all the, young-men of his time. 

The firft of the great offices of ftate for which he was a 
candidate, was that of edile, and he carried it agamft 
twelve competitors, who, we are told, were all afterwards 

* See the life of Numa. a, 

+ He is called Pythagoras the philofopher, Ὁ diftinguifh him 
from Pythagoras the famed wreftler. - 

$¢ From Lucius Amilius, who was canful in the year of Rome 
two hundred and feventy, and overcame the Volicians, to. Lucius 
Paulus, who was father to Paulus A’milius, and who fell at Canaz, 
ia the year of Rome five hundred and thirtyfeven, there were many 
of thofe Amilii renowned for their vi€tories and triumphs. 

In that peried we find the Sempronii,.the Albini, the Fabii 
Maximi, the Marcelli, the Scipios, the Fulvii, Sulpitii,. Cethegi, 
Metelli ., and other greesand excellent men. 
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eonfuls. And when he was appointed ene of the augu?s, 


whom the Romans employ in the infpection and care of 
divinationby the flight of birds, and by prodigies in the air, 
he ftudied fo attentively the ufages of his country, and ac+ 


quainted himfelf fo perfectly with the ancrent ceremonies ἡ 


of religion, that what before was only confidered as an hon- 
er, and fought for on account of the authority annexed to 
it,* appeared in his hands to be one of the principal arts. 
Thus he confirmed the definition which 1s given by fome 
philofophers, That religion is the feience of worpbipping 
she gods. He did every thing with fkill and application ; 
he laid afide all other concerns while he attended to this, 
and made not the leaft omiffton or innovation, but dif- 
ted with his colleagues about the {malleft article, and 
infifted, that though the Deity might be fuppofed to be 
merciful, and willing to overlook fome neglect, yet it was 
dangerous for the ftate to connive at and pafs by fuch 
things. For ne man ever began bis attempts againft.gou- 
ernment with an enormous crime; and the relaxing in the 
Jfmalleft matters, breaks down the fences of the greateft. 
Nor was he lefs exaét in requiring and obferving the 
Roman military difcipline. He did not ftudy to be popu- 
lar in command, nor endeavor, like the generality to make 
one commiffron the foundation for another, by humoring 
and indulging the foldiery ;+ but as a prieft inftruéts the 
initiated with ¢are in the facred ceremonies, fo he explain- 
ed to thofe that were under him the rules and cuftoms of 
war ; and being inexorable at the fame time, to'thofe that 
tranfgreffed them, he reeftablifhed his country in its for- 
mer glory. Indeed, with him, the beating of an‘enemy 
was a matter of much lefs account, than the bringing of 
his countrymen to ftriét difcipline ; the one feeming to be 
the neceffary confequence of the other. 
During the war which the Romans were engaged in with 
Antrochus the Great,} in the eaft, and| in-which their 
* Under pretence that the aufpices were favorable or otherwile, 
the augurs ‘had itin their power to‘promote or put atop ‘to any 
public affair whatever. 
+ The Roman foldiers were, at the fame time, citizens; who had 
votes for the great employments, both civil and miHtary. 
¢ The war with Artiochus the'Great, king of Syria, began about 
the year of Rome five hundred and fixtyone, twentyfour years af> 
ter the battle of Cannz. 
“f{'The Conful Gtabrio, and after him the two Scipios ; the eldér 
of whem was content to ferve as lientengnt under his brother. 
. " Liv, 1; κχανῇ. 
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*ynoit experienced officers were employed, -another broke 
τοῦ in the weft. There was ἃ general revolt in Spain s* 
-and thither ZEmilius was fent, not with fix iors only, 
like other prarors, but with twice the number; which 
- feemed to raife his dignity to-an equality with the confular. 
_He beat the barbarians in two pitched battles, + and killed 
_ thirty thoufand of them ; which fuccefs appears to have 
been owing to his generalfhip in choofing his ground, and. 
- attacking the enemy while they were paffing a river ; for 
by thefe means his army gained an eafy vittory. He made 
himfelf mafter of two hundred and fifty cities, whieh vol- 
aintarily opened their.gates ; and having eftablifhed peace 
throughout the province, and fecured its allegiance, here. 
turned to Rome, not a drachma richer than he went out. 
He never indeed was defirous to enrich himfelf, but lived 
in a generous manner on his own eftate, which was fo-far 
-from being large, that -after his dgath, it was hardly ΒΕ. 
-cient to anfwer his wife’s dowry. . 
His firft wife was Papiria, the daughter of Papirius Mafo, 
-a man of-confuler dignity. - After he had lived with hera 
Jong time in wedlock he divorced her, though the had 
brought him very fine children ; for fhe was mother to the 
illuftrious Scipio and to Fabius Maximus. Hiftory does not 
- acquaint us with the reafon of this feparation ; but with 
re{pect to divorces in general, the account which a certain 
Roman, who put away his wife, gave of his own cafe, feems 
to beajuftone. When his friends remonftrated, and afked 
him, Was fhe not chafte? Was fbenot fair? Was foe nor 
_Sruitful? he held out his fhoe, and faid, Is it s6t bandfome.? 
Is it not new ?. yet none knows where it wrings bem, bur 
‘he that wears it. Certain it is, that men ufually repudiate 
their wives for great and vifible faults ; yet fometimes alfo 
a peevifhnefs of temper or incompliance of manners, {mall 
-and frequent diftaftes, though not difcerned by the world, 
produce the moft incurable averfions in a married life. 


* Spain had been reduced by Scipio Nafica. . 
+ Livy, xxxvii. 57, fpeaks only of one battle, in which Paulus 
ΖΕ τα τὰς forced the intrenchmients of the Spaniards, killed eighteen 
thoufand of them, and made three hurfdretl prifoners, _ 
}¢ The very ingenious Dr. Robertfon mentions this frequency ef 
divorces’as one of the neceflary reafons for introducing the'Chiitiag 
religion at that period of time when it was publithed to the world. 
** Divorces,” fays he, ** on very flight pretences were perhiitted both 
"£* by the Greek and Roman legiflators. And though the pure manners 
** of thofe republics reftrained for foime titne the operation of fuch 
Vou. I, Ρ . 
@ 
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AMuoilius, thus feparated from Papiria, married ἃ fecond 
. wife, by whom he had alfo two fons. Thefe he brought 
up in his own houfe ; the fons of Papiria being adopted 
into the greateft and moft noble families in Rome, the elder 
by Fabius Maximus, who was five times conful, and the 
younger by his coufin german, the fon of Scipio Africanus, 
- who gave him the name of Scipio. One of his daughters 
was married to the fon of Cato, and the other to Alius 
Tubero, a man of fuperior integrity, and who of all the 
‘Romans, knew beft how to bea? poverty. There wereno 
lefs than fixteen of the ΔΈ απ family and name, who had 
_ only a fmall houfe, and.one farm amongft them ; and ismy- 
. this houfe they all lived with their wivesand many children. 
Here dwelt the daughter of milius, who had been twice 
confui, and had triumphed twice, not afhamed of her huf- 
band’s poverty, but admiring that virtue which kept him 
poor. Very different is the behavior of brothers and other 
near relations in thefe days ; who, if their poffeflions be 
not feparated by extenfive countries, or at leaft rivers and 
bulwarks, are perpetually at variance about them. So 
much inftruction does hiftory fuggeft to the confideration 
of thofe who are willing to profit by it. 
When Atmilius was created conful,* he went upon an 
expedition againit the Ligurians, whofe country 1165 at the 
faot of the Alps, and who are alfo called Liguftines ; a bold 


"a pernicious inftitution ; though the virtueof private perfons {el- 
*‘ dom abufed the indulgence that the legiflator allowed them, yet 
: no fooner had the eftablifhment of arbitrary power and the pro- 
“ὁ pre(s of luxury vitiated the tafte of mén, than the law with regard 
4: to divorces was found to be amongft the worft corruptions that 
** prevailed in that abandoned age. ‘The facility of feparations ren- 
*¢ dered married perfons carelefs of pratctifing or obtaining thofe vir- 
<* tues which render domeftic life eafy and delightful. The educa. 
τ tion of their children, as the parents were not mutually endeared 
4“ orinfeparably connedted, was generally difregarded, as each parent 
4“: confidered it but a partial care, which might with equal juftice de- 
“ἰ volve on the other. Marriage, inftead of reftraining, added to the 
violence of irregular defire, and under a legal title became the vil- 
$¢ eft, and moft fhamelefs proftitution. From all thefe caufes the 
-“ married ftate fell into difteputation and contempt, and it became 
** neceflary to force men by penal laws into a fociety where they 
** expected no fecure or lafting happinefs. Among the Romans 
§* domeftic corruption grew of ἃ f{udden to an incredible height. 
** And perhaps in the hiftory of mankind we can find no parallel 
‘to the undilguifed impurity and licentioufnefs of that age. It 

“4 was in good time therefore, &c. &c. 
* It was the year following that be went againof the Liguriens. 
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and martial people that learnt the art of war of the Romans, 
by means of their vicinity. For they dwelt in the extremi- 
ties of Italy, bordering upon that part of the Alps which 
is wafhed by the Tufcan fea, juft oppofite to Africa, and 
were mixed with the. Gauls and Spaniards who inhabited 
the coaft. At that time they had likewife fome ftrength at 
fea, and their corfairs phindered and deftroyed the mer- 
chant fhips as far as the Pillars of Hercules. They had an 
army of forty thoufand men toreceive Aimilius, whocame 
but with eight thoufand at the moft. He engaged then, . 
however, though five times his‘number, routed them en- 
tirely, and fhut them up within their walled towns. When - 
they were in thefe circumftances, he offered them reafon- 
able and moderate terms. For the Romans did not choofe 
utterly to cut off the people of Liguria,.whom they confid- 
ered as a bulwark againft the Gauls, who were aiways hov- 
exing over Italy, ‘The-Ligurians, confiding in Atmilius, -- 
delivered up their fhips and their towns. He only razed 
the fortifications, and then delivered thé cities to them a- 
gain ; but hecarried off their thipping, leaving them not 
a.veffel bigger than thofe with three banks of oars ; and he 
fet at liberty a number of prifoners whom they had made . 
both at fea and land, as well Romans as rangers. 

Such were the memorable ations of his firlt confulhip.. 
After which he often expreffed his defire of being ap- 
pointed again to the {ame high office, and even ftood can- 
didate for.it; but, meeting witha repulfe, he folicited it 
np more.- Inftead of that he applied himfelf to the dif. | 
charge of his funétion as augur, and to the education of 
his fons, not oaly in fuch arts as had been taught in Rome, 
and thofe that he had learnt himfelf, but alte in the gen- 
teeler arts of Greece. To this purpofe he not only enter- 
tained matters who could teach them grammar, logic, and 
rhetoric, but fculpture alfo and painting, together with 
fuch as were {killed in breaking and teaching horfes and 
dogs, and were to inftrug& them in riding and hunting. 
When no public affairs hindered him, he himfelf always 
attended their ftudies and exercifes. In fhort, he was the: 
moft indulgent parent in Rome. 

As to public affairs, the Romans were then engaged in 
a.war with Perfeus*, king of the Macedonians, and they 


Φ This fecond Macedonian war with Perfzus began in th: year 
of Rome five hundred and eightytwo, a hundred and fixtyaine 
years before the Chriftian era, 
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imputed it either to the incapacity or cowardice of their- 
generals, * that the advantage was.on the enemy’s fide. For- 
thev who had forced Antiochus the Great to quit the reft 
of Afia,t dtiven him beyond Mount Taurus, confined him 
to Syria, and made him think himfelf happy if he could’ 
rchafe his peace with fifteen thoufand talents ;} they who. 
iad lately vanquifhed King Philip in ‘Theffaly,|] and de- 
livered the Greeks from the Macedonian yoke; in fhort, 
they who had {ubdued Hannibal, to whom no king could! 
be compared either for valor or power, thought it an in- 
tolerable thing to be obliged to contend with Perfeus upon: 
equal terms, asif-be could be an adverfary able to cope 
with them,who only brought into the field the poor remains 
of his father’s routed forces. Inthis, however, the Romans 
were deceived ; for they knew not that Philip, after his 
defeat, had raifed a much more numerous and better dif- 
ciplined army than he had before. It may not be amifs 
to explain this in a few words, beginning at the fountain 
head. Antigonus,¢ the moft powerful among the generals. 
and fucceffors of Alexander, having gained for himfelf and. 
his defcendants the title of king, hada fon named Deme-. 
trius, who was father to Antigonus, furnamed Gozaeus.. 
Gonatus had afon named Demetrius,who after a fhort reign,. 
Jeft a young fon called Philip. The Macedonian nobility, 
dreading the confufion, often confequent upon a minority;. 
fet up Antigonus, coufin to the deceafed king, and gave 
him his widow, the mother of Philip, to wife. At firft 
they made him only regent and: general, but afterwards 
finding that he was ἃ. moderate and public {pirited man, 
they declared himking. He it was that had the name of 


* Thofe generals were P. Licinius Craffus, after him A, Hoftili- 
us Mancinus, and then Q. Martius Philippus, who dragged the 
war heavily on during the three years of their confulfhip,. 

t Seventeen years before. 

t Livy fays twelve thoufand, which were to be paid in twelve 
years, by a thoufand talents a year. | | 

\j This fervice was performed by Quintus Flaminius, who defeat- 
ed Philip in Theffaly, killed 8009 of his men upon the {pot, took 
geo prifoners, and after his vitory caufed proclamation to be 
made by an herald at the Ifthmean Games, that Greece was free. 

§ This Antigonus killed Eumenes, and took Babylon from Se- 
leucus ; and when his fon Demetrius had overthrown Ptolemy’s. 
fleet at Cyprus, he, the firft of all Alexander’s fucceffors, prefumed. 
to wear a diadem, and affumed the-title of king, 
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Dafon,® becaufe he was always promifing but never per-~ 
formed what he promifed. After him, Philip mounted 
the throne, and, though yet buta youth, foon fhowed 
himfelf equal to the greateft of kings, fo that it was believed 
he would reftore the crown of Macedon to its ancient dig- 
nity, and be the only man that could {top the progrefs of 
the Roman power, which was now extending itfelf over 
all the world. But being beaten at Scotufa by Titus Fla- 
minius, his courage funk for the prefent, and promifing to 
receive fuch terms as the Romans fhould impofe, he was - 
glad to come off with a moderate fine. But recollecting 
himfelf afterwards, he could not brock the difhonor. Te 
reign by the courtefy of the Romans, appeared to him 
inore fuitable to ἃ flave,.who minds nothing but his pleaf- 
ures, than to a man who has any dignity of fentiment, and 
therefore he turned his thoughts to war, but made his pres 
parations with great privacy and caution. For fuffering - 
the towns that were near the great roads and by the fea, 
to run to decay, and to become half: defolate, in order . 
that he might be held in contempt by the enemy, he col. 
Jefted a great force in the higher - provinces ; and filling 
the inland places, the towns, and caftles, with arms, mon- 
ey, and men, fit for fervice, without making any fhow of - 
war, he had his troops always in readinefs tor it, like fo 
many wreftlers trained.and exercifed in fecret. For he had 
in his arfenal,.arms.for thirty thoufand men, in his garri- 
fons eight millions of meafures of wheat, and money in his 
coffers to defray the charge of maintaining ten thoufand 
mercenaries for ten years, to defend his country. But he 
had not the fatisfaétion of putting thefe defigns in execu. 
tion ; for he died of grief and a broken heart, on difcov- 
ering thatthe had unjuftly put Demetrius, his more worthy 
fon, to death, Τ in confequence of an accufation preferred 
by-his other fon, Perfeus. 

Perieus, who furvived him, inherited together with the 
crown,.his father’s enmity tothe Romans; but he was not 
equal to fuch a burden, on account of the littlenefs of his 
capacity and the meannefs of his manners ; avarice being 
the principal of the many paffions that reigned in his dil- 
tempered heart. Itiseven faid, that he was not the fon of 
Philip, but. that the wife of that prince took him, as foon 


* Dofon fignibes will give. 

+ This ftory 4s finely embellifhed in Dr. Young's tragedy of the 
Brothers. 

2. Ῥ»42.. 
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as he was born, from his mother, who was a fempftrefs of 
Argos, named Gnathznia, and paffed him upon her huf— 
band as her own. And the chief reafon of his compaffing: 
the death of his brother feemed to have been his fear that 

the royal houfe, having 2 lawful heir, might prove him to. 
be fuppofititious. But though he was of {uch an abject and: 
ungenerous difpofitien, yet elated with the profperous fit- 
uation of his affairs, he engaged in war with the Romans,. 
and maintained the conflict a long while, repulfing feveral 

ef their fleets and armies, commanded by men of confular 
dignity, and even beating fome of them. Publius Licinius 
was the firft that invaded Macedonia, and him he defeated 
in an engagement of the cavalry,* killed two thoufand five 
hundred of his beft men, and took fix hundred prifoners,. 
He furprifed the Roman fleet which lay at anchor at Or- 

meum, took twenty of their ftore fhips, funk the reft thet 
were loaded with wheat, and made himfelf mafter, befides, 

of four galleys-which had each five benches of oars.. He 
fought alfo another battle, by which he drove back the 
conful Hoftilius, who was attempting to enter his king- 

dom by Elimia ; and when the fame general: was ftealing 
in by the way ef Theffaly, he prefented himfelf before 
him, but the Roman did not choofe to andthe encounter. 

Andas if this war did: not fufficiently employ him, or the: 
Romans alone were:not an enemy refpeétable enough, he 

went upon an expedition again{t the Dardanians, in which 
he cut in pieces ten thoufand of them,. and brought offi 
much booty. At the fame time, he privately folicited the 

Gauls, who dwell near the Danube, and who are called: 
Baftarne.—T hefe wore a warlike people, and ftrung incav-. 

alrv. He tried the Illyrians teo, hoping to bring them 

to join him by means of Gentius their king ; and it was. 
reported that the barbarians had taken his money, under 

promife of making an inroad into Italy, by the lower Gauk 
along the coatt of the Adriatie.f 


* Livy. has given us a dofeription of this a€tion at theend of his. 
fortylecond hook. Pericus offered peace to thofe he had beaten 
upon as eafy conditions as if he himfelf. had.been overthrown, but. 
the Romans refufed it :. They made itarule, indeed, never to make 

eace when beaten. The ru‘e proved a wile one for that people, 
But can never be univerfally adopted. 

+ He praGtifed alfo with Kumenes king of Bithynia, and caufed re-- 
prefentations to be made@o Antiochus king of Syria, that the Romans. 
were cqually encmies te all kings ; But Eumenes demanding fiftes 
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- Whenthis news was brought to Rome, the Fe te~ 
thought proper to lay afide all regard to intereft and folic- 
itation in the choice of their generals, and to call to the’ 
command a man of underftanding, fit for the direction of 
great affairs. Such was Paulus Acmilius, a man advanced 
in years indeed, (for he was about threefcore) but ftill in ° 
his full ftrength, and furrounded with young fons and fons 
in law, and a number of other confiderable relations and 
friends, who all perfuaded him to liften to the people, that 
called him to the confulfhip. At firft he received the offer 
of the citizens very coldly, though they went fo far as to 
court and even to entreat him; for he was now no longer " 
ambitious of that honor: But as they daily attended at his: 
gate, and loudly called upon him to make-his appearance - 
in the forum, he was at length prevailed-wpon. When he- 
put himfelf among the candidates, he looked not like a man: 
who fued for the confulfhip, but as one who brought fuc- 
cefs along with him : And: when, at the requeft of the cit-» 
izens, he went down into the Campus Martius, they all re- 


- ceived him with fo. entire a confidence and fuch a cordial- 


regard, that upon their creating him conful the fecond- 
time, they would not fuffer the lots to be caft for the pro-- 
vinces,* as ufual, but voted him immediately the dire¢tion- 
of the war in Macedonia. It is faid, that-after the people» 
had appointed him commander in chief -againft Perfeus,. 
and conducted him home in a very fplendid manner, he. 
found his daughter Tertia, who was yet but a.child, in, 
tears. Upon this he took her in his arms, and afked her. 
“ Why the wept?” The girl embracing and kiffing him,. 
faid, ** Know you not then, father, that, Perfeus is dead κ᾽ 

meaning a little dog of that name, which fhe had brought: 
up.. To which Aimilius replied, ‘ It is a lucky incident,. 
“child, I aceept the omen.”” This particular is related: 
by Cicero in his Treatife on Divination. 

It was the cuftem for thofe that were appointed to the: 
confulthip, to make their acknowledgments to the people 
in an agreeable fpeech from the rofrxia ;. Amilius having, 
affembled the citizens on this occafion, told-them, ‘“ He. 
* had applied for his former confulfhip, becaufe he wanted. 


hundred talents, a ftop was-put to the negotiation. The very treat-- 
ing, however, with Perfeus, occafioned an inveterate hatred be- 
tween the Romans and their old friend Eumenes ;. but that: hatseds 
was of no fervice to Perfeus, 

* Livy fays the centrary. 
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‘+a command ; butia this, they hed applied ta him, be- 
‘* egule. they wanted a commander: And therefore, at 
‘ prefeat, he did not held himfelf obliged to them. If. 
<< they could have the war better directed by another, he 
<< would readily quit the employment ; busif they placed 
¢¢ their canfidenc¢ ia him, he expected they would not in- 
4“ serfexe with his orders, or propagate idle reports, but 
“ὁ provide in filence what was neceffary for the war: For, 
“¢af they wanted to command their commanders, their 
¢C expeditions would be more ridiculous than ever.”’ It is. 
not ¢efy to exprefs bow youch reverence this fpeech pro- 
cured him frora the citizens, and what high expectationa 
it produced of the eveat. They rejoiced that they had 
patied by the fmooth tongued cangidates, and made choice 
οὔ ἃ general who had fa much freedom of {peech and fuch 
dignity of manager. Thus the Romans fubmitted, like 


fervants, to reafon and virtue, in order that they might . 


one day.rule, and become matters of the world. 
That.Paulus Amilivs, when he went upon the Macedo- 
nian expedition, had a profperous voyage and journey, and: 


arrived .with {peed and fafety in the camp, I impute to his . 


good fortune ; but when I confider how the war was con- 


dudted, and fee that the greatnefs of his courage, the ex. . 


cellence. of his counfels, the attachment of his friends, his 
prefence of mind and happinefs in expedients in times of 
danger,:all contributed to his fuccefs, I cannot place his 
reat and diftinguifhed actions to any account but his own. 
ndeed, the avarice of Perfeus may polibly be looked upon 
as a fortunate circumftance for 
and ruined the great preparations and elevated hopes of the- 
Macedonians, by a mean regard to money. For the Ba- 
ftarne came, at his-requeft, with a body of ten thoufand 
horfe,* each of which had.a foot foldier by his fide, and 


they all fought for hire ; men they werethat knew not how - 


to all the grour.d, to feed cattle, or to navigate fhips, but. 


* Livy (xliv, 26 ) has well defcrided this horfeman and his fcot 
foldier, He fays, ‘‘There came ten thoufand hor‘e, and as many 


“ὁ foot, who kept pace with the horfe, and when any of the cavalry - 


‘* were unhorfed, they. mounted, and went into the ranks,’ They 

. were the fame people with thoie deicribed by Czfar in the firit 
book of his Commentaries, where he is giving an account of Ario-’ 
viftus’s army. As foon as Perfeus had intelligence of the approach 
of the Baftarna, he fent Antigonus to congratulate Clondicus their 
king. Clondicus made an{wer, that the Gauls could not march a 
ftep farther without money ; which Pericus in his avarice and ill. 
policy refufed to advance. 


milius ; fince it blafted: | 
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whofe fote profefion and employment was to fight and to 
conquer. When thefe pitched their tents in Medica, and 
mingled with the king’s ferces, ‘who beheld them tal! im 
their perfons, ready beyond expreffion at their exercifes,. 
lofty and full of menaces againit the enemy, the Macedo- 
nians were infpired with frefh courage, and a {trong opin- 
ion, that the Romans would not be able to ftand againft 
thefe mercenaries, but be terrified both at their looks and’ 
at their ftrange and aftonifhing motions. 

After Perfeus had filled his people with fuch fpirits and. 
hopes, the barbarians demanded of him a thoufand pieces 
of gold for every officer ; but the thoughts of parting with 
fuch a fam almoft turned his brain, and in the narrownefs 
- of his heart he refufed it, and broke off the alliance ; as if 
he had not been at war with the Romans, but a fteward for 
them, who was to give an exact account of his whole.expenf- 
esto thofe whom he was acting againft. At the fame time®* 


#* We agree with the editor of the former Englifh tranflation, that. 
the original here isextremely corrupted and very difficult to be reftor- 
ed ; and that it feems improbable that the Romans fhould havean ar- 
my of a hundred thoufand men in Macedonia. But the improbabili- 
ty leffens, if we confider that Paulus Amilius applied on this occa- 

wn to the allies, efpecially the Achzans, for what forces they could 
{pare, and if we take in thofe that a€ted on board the Roman fleet. ᾿ 
A.uilius, indeed, juft before the battle, expreffes his apprehenfons 
from the enemy’s fuperiority of numbers ; and it is true that he had 
noneto depend upon but the Romans, who were comparatively few. 
As for his Grecian allies, he could not place much confidence in them, 
becaufe it was their intereft that the kingdom of Macedon fhould 
fland ; and, in faét, when that fell, fevere tribunals were fet up in 
Greece, and the fhadow of liberty, which remained to it, was loft. 

That tranflation, however, has given aturn to the paffage quite 
different from the fenfe that may be gathered from the Greek and 
the whole context. It runs thus—For though he had made fuch vaft 
preparations, though he had money in the treafury fufficient to pay « hun- 
dred thoufand men, &c. How does this give any idea of the Romans 
being inftruétors, [διδασκαλοι] to Perfeus in point of expenfe ? 

The Greek in Bryan’s edition, is καὶ διδασκαλθς ssocer exsire s 
Si αλλης ταρασκευης. τῶν dina μυριαδὼν noo ηϑροισμεναι καὶ 
Rages wins ταῖς yeucic. An anonymous manuicript copy has it 
thus—ois ανεῦ τῆς παρασκχίυης [ τὸ | δικα μυριωδὲς, dc. 

But aytv is ἃ bad alteration, becaufe it implies that {uch immenfe 
forces were Collected without any ftores or provifions for them ; and ᾿ 
the word τῷ we have put in brackets, becaufe it has nothing to d9- 
there. If the corre€tion was made by fome librasian, prabably he 
thought the word avsv fignifies befides, whereas it fignifies only without - 
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the exampples of the enemy, pointed outto him better things ς- 
for, belides their other preparations, they had.aa hundred. 
thoufand men collecteg and ready for their ufe ; and yet he - 
haying tq oppofe fo canfiderable aforce, and an armament : 
that: was majntajned. at fuch an extraordjnary: expenfe, . 
counted his gold and fealed. his hags, as. much afraid to; 
touch them as if they had belonged to another. And yet: 
he was not. defcended frem any Lydian or Phoenician mere - 
ehant, but allied-‘to Alexander and Philip, whofe maxim it - 
was tp procure empire with money, and nat money bpempire, 

and. who, by. purluing that maxim, conquered th¢ world. 

For it wag a common faying, “ That it was. not, Philip,y. 
*“but Philip’s gold that took the cities.of Greece.’’ As 

for Alexander, when, he went upen, thendian expedition, . 
and faw. the. Macedonians dragging after them. heavy and.. 
unwieldy lead of Perfian wealth, he:firlt fet fire to the. royal « 
catriages, and,thea perfuaded the -r¢& to do the fame to 

theirs that they might move forwardto the war, light and- 
unencumbered : Whereas Perfeus, though he and his chil. - 
dren and his kingdom overflowed with wealth, would not- 
purchafe his. prefervation at the expenfe of a {mall part of . 
it, but was carried a wealthy captive to Rome, and thowed . 
that people, what immenfe.fyms he had; faved and. laid, up. 

oF : ἊΝ 


Nay, he not only decejved'and fent away the Gauls, but: 
impofed uppn Gentius king of the Illyrians, whom, he - 
prevailed with to join him, ia confideration of a fabfidy.of . 
three huadsed talents. He went fofar as to order the money. 
ta be counted before that prince's envoys, and fuffesed them... 
to put their feal upon it. Gentius, thinking his demands . 
were anfwered, in violation of al} the laws of honor and 
juftioe, feized and imprifonedthe Roman ambaffadors who . 
were at his court. Perfeus now concluded that there was no. - 
need of money to draw his ally into the war, fince he -had. 
wnavoidably plunged himfelf into. it, by an open inftance - 
of violence,and an att of hoftility which would admit of no 
excufe, and therefore be defrauded the unhappy man of 
the three hundred talents, and without the leaif-concern . 
beheld him, his wife, and children, in a fhort.time after, * 
Gragged from their kingdom, by the prator Lucius Ani- 
cius, who was fent at the head of an army. again& Geatius. 
Emilius, having το ἀρ with fuch an advertary as Perfeus, . 
defpifed, indeed, the man, yet could not but admire his 
preparatinns aud his fspngis. For he had four sboufead ς 
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‘thorfe, and-near forty thoufand foot who compofed the pha- 
danx ; and being encamped by the fea fide, at the'foot of 
Mount Olympus, in a place that was perfectly inacceffible 
and ftréngthened on every fide with fortifications of wood, 
he lay free from all ; pprehentions, perfuaded that he thould 
‘wear out the conful by protratting the time and exhaufting 
dis treafures. But A’milius, always vigilant and attentive, 
weighed every expedient and method of attack ; and per- 
ceiving that the foldiers, through the want of difcipline in 
time paft, were impatient of delay, and ready to dictate to 
their general things impoffible to be executed, he reproved 
them with great feverity, ordering them not to intermed- 
die, or ‘give attention to any thing but their own perfons 
and their arms, that they might be in readinefs to ufe their 
{words as became Romans, when their commander fhould 
give them an opportunity. He ordered alfo the fentinels 
to keep watch without their pikes,* that they might guard 
the better againit fleép, when they were fenfible that they 
had nothing to defend themfelves with againft the enemy, 
who might attack them in the night. 

But his men complained the moft of want of water ; for 
only a little, and that but indifferent, flowed, or rather came 
drop by drop, from fome fprings near the fea. In this ex. 
tremity, ZEmilius, feeing Mount Olympus before him ve- 
ry high and covered with trees, conjectured from their 
verdure, that there muft be fprings in it which would dif. 
charge themfelves at the bottom, and therefore caufed fev- 
eral pits and'wells to be dug at the foot of it. Thefe were 
foon filled with clear water, which ran into them with the 
greater force and rapidity, becaufe it had been confined 

ore. 

Some, however, deny, that there are any hidden fources 
conftantly provided with water in the places from which it 
flows ; nor will they allow the difcharge to be owing to the 
opening of a vein ; but they will have it, that the water is 
formed inftantaneoufly, from the condenfation of vapors, 
and that by the coldnefs and preffure of the earth a moift 
vapor is rendered fluid. For, as the breafts of women are 
‘not, hike veffels, ftored with milk always ready to flow, 


* Livy fays, methout their fhields, the reafon ef which was this, the 
Roman fhields being long, they might reft their heads upon them, 
_ snd fleep ftanding. Aimilius, however, made one order in favor 
of the foldiers upon guard ; for.he ordered them to be relieved at 
toon, whereas before they ufed to be upon duty all day. 
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“but prepare and change the nutriment that is in them into 
milk ; fo the cold and fpringy places of the ground, have 
not a quantity of water hid within them, which, as from 
refervoirs always full, can be fufficient to fupply large 
ftreams and rivers ; but by comprefling and condenfing 
the vapors and the air, they convert them into water. And 
fuch places being opened, afford that element freely, juft 
as the breafts of women do milk from their being fucked, 
by compreffing and liquefying the vapor ; whereas the earth 
that remains idle and undug, cannot produce any water, be. 
caufe it wants that motion which alone is the true caufe of it. - 

But thofe that teach this doctrine, give occafion to the 
{ceptical to obferve, that by parity of reafon there is no - 
blood in animals, but that the wound produces it, bya 

Change in the flefh and {pirits, which that impreffion ren- 
ders fluid. Befides, that doctrine is refuted by thofe who. 

. digging deep in the earth to undermine fome fortification, 
or to fearch for metals, meet with deep: rivers, not col. 

“‘Jected by little and little, which would be the cafe, if they 

"were produced at the inftant the earth was opened, but 
rufhing upon them at once in great abundance. And it 
often happens upon the breaking of a great rock, thata 

uantity of water iffues out, which as fuddenly ceafes. 
So much for fprings. 

/Emilius fat ftill for fome days, and it is faid that there 
never were two great armies fo near each other, that re- 
mained fo quiet. But trying and confidering every thing 
he got information that there was one way only left un- 
guarded, which lay through Perrhebia, by Pythium and 

etra ; and conceiving greater hope from the defencelefs 
condition of the place, than fear from its rugged and dif- 
ficult appearance, he ordered the matter to be.confidered 

‘In council. 

Scipio, furnamed Nafica, fon in law to Scipio. Africanus, 
who afterwards was a leading man in the fenate, was the 
firft that offered to head the troops.in taking this circuit to 
come at the enemy. And after him Fabius Maximus, the 
eldeft fon of AEmilius, though he was yet but a youth, ex- 
preffed his readinefs to undertake theenterprife. Aimilius, 
delighted with this circumftance, gave them a detachment 
‘not fo large indeed as-Polybius gives account of, but the 
umber that Nafica mentions in a ihort letter wherein he 

-defcribes this action to a certain king. They had three 

‘thoufand Italians, who were.not-Romans,and five thoufand 
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χρὴ befides, who compofed the left wing. To thefe Na- 
fica added a hundred and twenty horfe, and two hundred 
Thracians and Cretans intermixed, who were of the troops 
of Harpalus. 

With this detachment he began to march towards the 
fea, and encamped at Heracleum, *:as if he intended to fail 
yound, and come upon the enemy’s camp behind; but 
when his feldiers had fapped, and night came on, he ex. 
plained to the officers his real defign, and directed them to 
take a different route. Purfuing this, without lofs of time, 
be arrived at Pythium, where he ordered his men to take 
fome reft. At this place Olympus is ten furlongs and 
Rinetyfix feet in height, as it is fignified in the infcription 
maade by Xenagoras the fon of Eumelus, the man that 
qmeafured it. The geometricians, indeed, affirm, that there 
is no mountain in the world more than ten furlengs high, 
for fea above that depth, yet it appears that Xenagoras 
‘did not take the heightin a carelefs manner, but regularly 
and with proper inftruments. 

Nafica pa the night there. Perfeus, for his part, 
feeing Ai milius lie quiet in his camp, had not the leat 
thought of the danger that threatened him; but a Cretan 
deferter who flipt from Scipio’ by the way, came and in- 
formed him of the circuit the Romans wese taking in order 
to furprife him. This news put himin great confufion, 

et he did not remove his camp ; he only fent ten thoufand 
Kereign mercenaries and two thoufand Macedonians ander 
Milo, with orders to poffefs themfelvesaf the heights with 
ell potlible expedition. Polybius relates, that the Romans 
fell upon them while they were afleep, but Nafica tells us 
‘there was a {harp and dangerous conflict for the heights ;. 
that he himfelf killeda Thracian merceaary who engaged 
him, by pierciag bim through the brealt with his {pear ; | 
and that the-enemy beiag routed,.and Milo put to a fhame. 
ful flight witbouthis arms, and m his under garment only, 
he ued them without any fort of hagard, and led his par- 
‘ty down into the plain. Perfeus terrified at this difafter, and 
‘difappoiated in his hopes, decamped and retired. Yet he 
‘was under a neceflity of ftopping before Pydna, and rifking _ 


‘* The conful gave out thet they were to go on board the fleet, 
which under the command of Octavius the preter, lay upon the 
‘coat, ia order to wafte the maritime ρας of Macedonia, end {fo to 
draw Perfeus from [5 camp. 

Vo Le In 
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a battle, if he did not choofe to divide his army to garri« 
fon his towns,* and there expeét the enemy, who, when 
once entered into his country, could not be driven out 
without great flaughter and bloodfhed. 

His friends reprefented to him, that his army was {till 
fuperior in numbers, and that they would fight with great 

᾿ refolution in defence of their wives and children, and in 
fight of their king, who was a partner in their danger. 
Encouraged by this reprefentation, he fixed his camp 
there ; he prepared for battle, viewed the country, and 
afligned each officer his poft, as intending to meet the Ro- 
mans when they came eff their march. The field where 
he encamped was fit for the phalanx, which required plain 
‘and even ground to act in; near it was a chain of little 
hills, proper for the light armed to retreat to, and to wheel 
about from to the attack ; and through the middle ran the 
rivers AEfon and Leucus, which, though not very deep, 
becaufe it was the Jatter end of fummer, were likely to 
give the Romans fome trouble. 

7Emilius having joined Nafica, marched in good order 
-againit the enemy. But when he faw the difpofition and 
number of their forces, he was aftonifhed, and ftood ftill 
to confider what was proper to be done. Hereupon the 
-young officers eager for the engagement, and particularly 
Natica, flufhed with his fuccefs at Mount Olympus, preffed 
up to him, and begged of him to lead them forward with- 
out delay. /Emilius only fmiled and faid, “4 My friend, 

“‘ if I was of your age, I fhould certainly do fo ; but the 
“4 many victories I have gained, have made me obferve 
“‘ the errors of the vanquifhed, and forbid me to give 
‘battle immediately after a march, to an army well 
-“ drawn up, and every way prepared.” 

Then he ordered thé foremoft ranks, who were in fight 
Οὗ the enemy, to prefent a front, as if they were ready to 
.engage,.and the rear in the mean time, to mark out a 
. camp and throw up intrenchments ; after which, he made 

the battalions wheel off by degrees, beginning with thofe 
smext the foldiers'at work, fo that their difpofition wag 


* His beft friends advifed him to garrifon his ftrongeft cities with 

his beft troops, and to lengthen out the war, experience having 

«ἴδον that the Macedonians were better able to defend cities, than 

ὁ the Romans were to take them ; but this opinion the king rejefted 

-frem,this cowardly principle, that perhaps the town he chole for 
-his refidence might be fisit befieged, 
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infenfibly changed, and his whole army encamped without 
noife. 

When they had fupped, and were thinking of nothing but 
going to reft, on a fudden the muon, which was then at full, 
and very high, began to be darkened, and, after changing 
into various colors, was at la(t totally eclipfed.* The Ro- 
mans, according to their cuftom, made a great noife by 
ftriking upon veffels of brafs, and held up lighted faggots 
and torches in the air, in order to recal her light ; but the 
Macedonians did no fuch thing ; horror and aftonifhment 
feized their whole camp, and a whifper pafled among the - 
multitude, that this appearance portended the fall of the 
king. As for Aimilius, he was not entirely unacquamted 
with this matter ; he had heard of the ecliptic inequalities - 
which bring the moon, at certain periods, under the fhadow 
of the earth, and darken her, till fhe has paft that quarter 
of obfcurity, and receives light from the fun again. Never- 
thelefs, as he was wont to afcribe moft events to the Deity, 
was a religious obferver of facrifices and of the art of divi- 
nation, he offered up to the moon eleven heifers, as foon as 
he faw her regain her former luftre. At break of day, he 
alfo facrificed oxen to Hercules, to the number of twenty, 
without any aufpicious fign ; but in the twentyfirft the de- 
fired tokens appeared, and he announced vittory to his 
troops, provided they ftood upon the defenfive.t At the - 
fame time he vowed a hecatomb and folemn games in hon- 
or of that god, and then commanded the officers to put the - 
army in order of battle ; ftaying, however, till the fun. 
fhould decline, and get round to the weit, left, if they came 
to action in the morning, it fhould dazzle the eyes of his 


*Livy tells us, that Sulpitius Gallus, one of the Roman tribunes . 
foretold this eclipfe ; firft to the conful, and then with his leave to 
the army, whereby that terror which eclipfes were wont to breed in . 
ignorant minds, was entirely taken off, and the foldiers more and 
more difpofed to confide'in officers of fo great wifdom, and of fuch - 
general knowledge. 

+ Here we fee Amilius availed himfelf of augury, to bring his 
troops the more readily to comply with what he knew was moft pru- . 
dent.——He was fenfible of their eagernefs and impetuofity, bat he 
was fenfible at the fame time that coolnefs and calm valor were more 
neceflary to be exerted again{t the Macedonian phalanx, which was - 
not inferior in courage and difcipline to the Romans, and therefore - 
he told them, that the gods enjoined them to ftand upon the defen- 
five, if they defired to be vi@torious. Another reafon why Zmili- . 
we deferred the fight, was, as Plutarch tells us, becaufe the morning ¢ 
fun was full in the eyes of his foldiers. 
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foldiers, he fat down in the mean time in his tent, which 
was open towards the field and the enemy’s camp. 

Some fay, that towards evening, he availed himfolf of 
gn artifice, to make the enemy begin the fight. Its feems 
he turned a horfe loofe without a bridie, and fent out fome 
Romans to catch him, who were attacked while they were 
purfuing him, and fo the engagement began. Others fay, 
that the Thracians, commanded by one Alexander, attacked 
a Roman convoy ; that feven hundred Ligurians making 
up to its afliftance, a fharp fkirmit enfued ; and that larger 
reinforcements being fent to both parties, at laft the main 
bodies were engaged. Aimilius, like a wife pilot forefee-. 
ing, by the agitation of both armies, the violence of the 
impending ftorm, came out of his tent, pafled chrough the 
ranks, and encouraged his men. In the mean time, Natfica, 
who had rode up to the place where the tkirmith began, faw 
the whole of the enemy’s army advancing to the charge. 

Firft of all marched the Thracians, whofe very afpe& 
@ruck the beholders with terror. They were men of @ 
prodigious fize ; their fbields were white.and gliftering 
their vefis were black, their legs armed with greaves ; and. 
as they moved, their long pikes, heavy fhod with iron, fhook 
on their right fhoulders. Next came the mercenaries, va- 
rioufly armed, according to the manner of their refpective 
countries ; with thefe were mixed the Pzoenians. In the 
third place moved forward the battalions of Macedon, the 
flower of its youth and the braveft of its fons ; Their new 
purple veits and gilded arms, made a fplendid appearance. 
As thefe took their poft, the Chalche/pides moved out of 
the camp ; the fields gleamed with the polithed fteel and, 
the brazen fhields which they bore, and the mountains re- 
echoed to their cheers. In this order they, advanced, and 
that with fo much boldnefs and fpeed, that the firft of theag 
flain* fell only two furlongs from the Roman camp. 

As foonas the attack was begun, Emilius advanced to the 
firft ranks, found that the foremoft of the Macedonians had 
ftruck the heads of their pikes into the fhields of the Ro- 
mans, fothat it was impoffible for his men to reach their ads 
verfaries with their fwords. And when he faw the reft of the 
Macedonians take their bucklers from their fhoulders join 
them clofe together and with one motion prefent their pikes 
againft his legions, the ftrength of fuch a rampart, and the 
formidable appearance of fucha front ftruck him with terror 


* The light armed. 
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and amazement. We never, indeed, faw a more dreadful - 
fpeftacle, and he often mentioned afterwards the impreffion . 
it made upon him. However, he took care to fhowa 
pleafant and cheerful countenance to his men, and even 

_ χοάς about without either helmet or breaftplate. But the 
king of Macedon, as Polybius tells us, as foon as the en- 
gagement was begun, gave way to his fears, and withdrew 
into the town, under pretence of facrificing to Hercules ; . 
a god that accepts not the-timid offerings of cowards, nor ᾿ 
favors any unjuft vows. And furely it is not juft, that the 
man who never fhoots fhould bear away the prize ; thathe . 
who deferts his poft, fhould conquer; that he who is def. 
picabby indolent, fhould besfuccefsful ; or that a bad man 
fheuld béhappy: Butthe god attended to the prayers of | 
fEmilius ; for he begged for victory and fuccefs with hig 
fword in his hand, and fought while he implored the divine ; 
aid. . Yet one Pofidonius,* who fays he lived in thofe 
times, and was prefent at that action, in the hiftory of . 
Perfeus, which he wrote in feveral..books, affirms, that it 
was not out of cowardice, nor under pretence of offering , 
facrifice that he quitted the field, but-becaufe the day before 
the fight, he received ἃ hurt on his leg, from the kick ofa . 
horfe ; that when-the battle came‘on, though very: much 
indifpofed; and diffuaded by his friends, he commanded . 
one of his horfes to be brovfght, mounted him, and charged - 
without a breaftplate,-at the head of the phalanx ; and 
that, amidft the thower of miflive weapons of all kinds, he -- 
was ftruck with a javelin ofiron, not indeed with the point, . 
bat it glanced in fuch a manner upon his eft fide, that it 
not only rent his-clothes, but gave him a bruife in the flefh, , 
the mark of: which remained along time. .This is what . 
. Pofidonius {ays in defenee-of Perfeus:. . 

The Romans who engaged the phalanx, béing unable to 
break it, Salius,-a-Pelignian officer, {natched the enfign of | 
his company aad threw: it among the enemy.: Hereupon,. 
the Pelignians rufhing forward to recover it, forthe Italians . 
look upon it as a great crime and difgrace to abandon their 
ftandard,-‘a dreadful confli@ and flaughter on both fides - 


* This could not be Pofidonius of Apamea, who wrote a contin- 
uation of Polybius’s hiftory ; for that Pofidonius went to Rome dur- 
thaconfulfhip of Marcellus a hundred and eighteen years after this - 
baile. Plutarch, indeed, feems to have taken him either for a coun. . 
terfeit, or a writer af no account, when he calls himone Po Gdonias,-». 
_ who tells us he lived at that time... 


1. ᾳξ- 
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enfued. The Romans attempted to cut the pikes of the 
Macedonians afunder with their fwords, to beat them back 
with their fhields, or to put them by with their hands ; but 
the Macedonians holding them fteady with both hands, 
pierced their adverfaries through their armor, for neither. 
fhield nor corflet was proof againft the pike.* The Pe. 
lignians and Marrucinians were thrown headlong down, 
who without any fort of difcretion, or rather with a brutal 
fury, had expofed themfelves to wounds, and run upon. 
eertain death. The firft line thus cut in pieces, thofe that 
were behind were forced to give back, and though they did 
not fly, yet they retreated towards Mount Olocrus. Smilius 
feeing thi s, rent his clothes, as Pofidonius tells us. He was 
reduced almoft to defpair, to find that part of his men had 
retired, and that the reft declined the combat with a phalana 
which by reafon of the pikes that defended it on aj! fides 
hike a rampart,appeared impenetrable and invincible. But 
as the unevenned(s of the ground and the large extent of the 
front would not permit their bucklers to be joined though 
the whole, he obferved feveral interflices and openings in 
the Macedonian line; as it happens in great armies, δ... 
cording to the different efforts of the combatants, who in 
one part prefs forward, and in another are forced to give. 
back. For this reafon, he. divided his troops, with alk 
poffible expedition, into platoons, which he ordered tothrow 
themfelves into the void {paces of the enemy’s front ; an@ 
fo, not to engage with the whole.at once, but to make many 
impreffions at the fame timein different parts. Thefe or- 
ders being given by Azmilius to the efficers, and by the 
officers to the foldiers, they immediately made their wa 
between the pikes, wherever there was an opening ;f which. 
was no fooner done, than fome took the enemy in flank, 
where they were quite expofed, while others fetched a 
‘compafs, and attacked them in the rear; thus was the 
pSalanx foon broken, and its ftrength, which depended 
upon one united effort, was nomore. When they cameta 


* This fhows the advantage whichthe pike has over the broad- 
{word ; and the bayonet is ftill better, becaufe it gives the foldier the 
a δὴν of his mufket, without being encumbered witha pike, and 
when fcrewed to the mufket, fupplies the place of a pike. ° 

+ On the frft sppearance of this, Perfeus fhould have charged the - 
Romans very britkly with his herfe, and by that means have gives, 
his infantry time to recover themfelves; but inftead of this, they 
bafely provisled fox their own fafety by ἃ pomeipitate Sight. 
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ht mah with man, and with partys the Macedo. 
nians had only thort (words to ftrike the long fhields of the- 
Romans that reached from head to foot, and flight buck. . 
lere to oppofe to the Roman fwords, which, by reafon of 
their weight, and the force with which they were tnanag. 
ed, pierced through all their armor to the Bodies; fo that 
they maintained their ground with difficulty, and in the. 
end were entirely routed. 

It was here, however, that the greateft efforts wére madé 
on both fides ; and here Marcus, the fon of Cato, and fon. 
in law to Emilius, after furprifing acts of valor, unfor- 
tunately loft his fwdrd. As ht. was a youth who had re. 
ceived all the advantages of education, and who owed ts 
fo illuftrious a father extraordinary inftances of virtue, hé 
was perfuaded that he had better die, than leave fiich a 
fpeil in the hands of his enemies. He, thetefore, flew 
through the ranks, and wherever hé happened to fee any 
of his friends or acquaintance, he told them his misfortune, 
and begged their affiftance. A number of Bravé young 
men was thus colle€ted, who following their leader with 
equal ardor, foon traverfed their own army, and-fell upon 
the Macedonians. After a fharp conflict and dreadful 
carnage, the enemy was driven back, and the ground bein 
deft Vacant, the Romans fought for thé fword, which with. 
much difficulty was found undér a heap of arms atrd dead 
bodies. Traafported with this fuccefs, they charged thofe 
that remained unbroken, with ftill greater eagernefaand. 
fhoutsoftriumph. The three thoufand Macedonians, wha 
were all felect men, kept their ftation, and maintained the. 
fight, but at laft, were entirely cut off. The reft fled ; 
and terrible was the flaughtér of thofe. The field and the 
fidea of the hills were covered with the dead, and the river 
Leucus, which the Romans croffed the day after the battle, 
was even then mixed with blood. For it is faid, that about 
twentyfive thoufand were killed on. the Macedonian fide ; 
whereas the Romans, according to Pofidonius, loft but 
one hundred ; Nafica. fays, only our fcore.* 

This great battle was foon decided, for it began at the 
ninth hour, Ὁ and victory declared herfelf before the tenth. 
The remainder of the day was employed in the purfuit, “ 


* Utterly impoffible ! if the circumftances of the fight are con- 
fered ; but Livy’s account is loit. 
+ i.e. Three ia the afternoon, 
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which was continued for the fpace of an hundred anv 
twenty furlongs, fo that it was far in the night when they 
returned. The fervants went with torches to meet their 

matters, and conducted them with fhouts of joy, to their 

tents, which they had illuminated, and adorned with’ 
crowns of ivy and Jaurel.* 

But the general himfelf was overwhelmed with grief. 
For, of the two fons that ferved under him, the youngetty 
whom he moft loved, and who, of all the brothers, was 
moft happily formed for virtue, was not to be found. He- 
was naturally brave and ambitious of honor, and withal 
very young,t he concluded that his inexperience had en- 
gaged him too far in the hotteft of the battle, and that he- 
was certainly killed. The whole army was fenfible of his 
forrow and ditrefs ; and leaving their fupper, they ran out: 
with torches, fome to the general’s tent, and fome out of: 
the trenches to feek him among the firft of the lain. A! 
profound melancholy reigned in the camp, while the field: 
refounded with the cries of thofe that called upon Scipio, 
For, fo admirably had nature tempered him, that he was. 
very early marked out by the world, as a perfon beyond, 
the reft of the. youth, likely to excel in the arts both of: 
war and of civil government. 

It was now very late, and he.was almoft given up, when: 
he returned from the purfuit, with two.or three friends, - 
covered with the freth blood of the. foe, like a generous. 
young hound, carried too far by the charms of the chafe. - 

his 1s that Scipio who afterwards deftroyed Carthage and « 
Numantia, and was incomparably the firft, both in virtue 
and power, of the Romans of his time. Thus fortune did - 
not choofe at prefent te make Ai milius pay for the favor + 
fhe did him, but deferred it to another opportunity 5 and 
therefore he enjoyed this victory with full fatisfaCtion. 

As for Perfeus, he fled from Pydna to Pella, with his«. 
cavalry which had fuffered no lafs. When the foot over-. 


* The laurel was facred to Apollo, and the ivy to Bacchus. Bac- . 
chus, who is fometimes fuppofed to be the fame with Hercules, was 
a warrior, and we read of his expedition into India. Butthe Roman . 
euftom of adorning the tents of the viGtors with ivy, the plant of - 
Bacchus, might arifefrom a more {imple caufe ; Czfar, in his third ΄. 
book of the Civil Wars, fays, that in Pompey’s camp he found the - 
tent-of Lentulus and fome others covered with ivy ; {o fure had. 
they made themfelves of the victory. : 

t He, was then in his icventoenth year, : 
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took them, they reproached them a3 cowardsuad traiters, 
pulled them off their horfes, and wounded feveral of them 3 
fo that the king dreading the confequences of the tumult, 
tarned hig hotfe out ef the common road, and, left he 
fhould be known, wrapt up.his purple robe, and put it be- 
fore him ; he alfo took off his diadem, and carried it ia his. 
hand, and that he might converfe the more conveniently 
with his friends, alighted from his horfe and led him. But 
they all flunk away from him by degreea ; one under pre~. 
tence of tying his fhoe, another of watering his horfe, and 
athird of being thirfty himfelf ; not that they were fo much 
afraid of the enemy, as of the cruelty of Perfeus, who, ex- 
afperated with his misfortunes, fought to lay the blame of 
his mifcarriage on any body but himfelf. He entered 
Pella in the night, where he killed with his poniard Euctus 
and Eudaeus, twoof his treafurers ; who, when they waited 
upon him had found fault with fome of his Proceedings, 
and prevoked him by an unfeafonable liberty of admonitien. 
Hereupon, every body forfook him, except Hvander the. 
Cretan, Archedamus the Attolian, aad Neon the Becotian : 
Nor did any ef his foldiers follow him, but the Cretaas,. 
whe were not attached to his perfon, but to his money, as, 
bees are tu the honeycomb. For he carried great treafure 
along with him, and fuffered them το take out of it cups and 
bowls, and other veffels of gold and Giver,* to the value. 
of fifty talents. But when he came to Amphipolis, and. 
from thence to Alepfus,t his fears a little abating, he fank. 
again into his old and inborn diftemper of avarice ; he lav 
mented to his friends, that he had inadvertently given up 
to the Cretans fome of the gold plate of Alexander tho- 
Great, and he applied to thofs that had it, and even θεᾷ" 
ged of them with tears, to return it him for the value ia. 
money, ‘Thofe that knew him well eafily difcovered that 
he was playing εὐς Gretan with the Cretans ;t but fuch, 
&8 were prevailed upon to give up the plate, loft all, for he. 
wever patd the money. Thus he got thirty talents from hic. 
friends, which foon after were to come intothe hands of his. 


* He was afraid to give it them, lef the Macedonians ont of fpitt. 
thould take all the reft. 
+ A manufcript eopy has it Geiepfus, probebly upen the at. 
* ἡδοῦψονα b, The C always Hino, δὲ 
t was an ancient prover ὁ Cresams we 
Peat has quoted it from Callimeckus, 
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enemies, and with thefe he failed to Samothrace, where hé 
took refuge at the altar of Caftor and Pollux.* 

The Macedonians have always had the character of 
being lovers of their kings ;+ but now, as if the chief bul- 
wark of their conftitution was bgoken down, and all were 
fallen with it, they fubmitted to /Emilius, and in two days 
he was mafter of all Macedonia. ‘This feems to give fome 
eountenance tothofe who impute thefe events to fortune. A 

odigy which happened at Amphipolis teftified alfo the 
ἔννουν of the gods. Fre conful was offering facrifice there, 
and the facred ceremonies were begun, when a flafh of 
lightning fell upon the altar, and at once confumed and 
confecrated the victim. But the fhare which fame had in 
this affair exceeds both that prodigy and what they tell us 
of his good fortune. For, on the fourth day after Perfeus 
was beaten at Pydna, as the people were at the equeftrian 
games in Rome, a report was fuddenly fpread in the firft 

eats of the theatre, that Aimilius had gained a great bat- 
tle over Perfeus, and overturned the kingdom of Macedon. 

‘The news was made public in a moment, the multitude clap- 

ped their handsand fet up great acclamations, and it paffed 
current that day inthecity. Afterwards, when itappeared 

that it had no good foundation, the ftory dropt for the pref- 
ent ; but when a few days after it was confirmed beyond 

difpute,{ they could not but admire at the report which 
was its harbinger, and the fiction which turned to truth«. 

In like manner it isfaid that an account of the battle of 
the Italians near the river Sagra, was carried into Pelopon- 


* He carried with him twa thoufand talents. 

+ When Perfeus was δὲ Amphipolis, being afraid that the inhah- 
{tants would take him and deliver him up to the Romans, he came 
out with Philip, the only child he had with him, and haviag mount . 
ed the tribunal, began to fpeak ; but his tears lowed fo faft,-thae, 
after feveral trials, he found it impra€ticable to proceed. Dofeend- 
ing again from the tribunal, he {poke te Evander, who then went 
up to {upply his place, and began to fpeak , but the people, who 
hated him, refufed to hear him, crying out, ‘‘ Begone, begone; we 
4. are refolved not to expofe ourfelves, our wives, and our children, 
** for your fakes. Fly therefore, and leave us to make the beft terms 
** we can with the conquerors.”? Evander had been the principal 
attor in the affaflination of Eumenes, and was afterwards defpatched 
in Samothrace by order of Perfeus, who was afraid that Evander 
would accufe him as the author of that murder. ΝΣ 

Ἐ It was confirmed by the arrival of Q. Fabius Maximus, ἴῃς ἴοῷ 
of Amilius, L. Lentulus, and Q. Metellus, who had been fentexprefs 
by Zmilius, and reached Rome the tweatieth day after the action, 
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nelus the fame day it was fought; and of the defeat of the 
Perfians at Mycale, with equal expedition, to Platza; and 
that very foon after the battle which the Romans gained of 
the Tarquins and the people of Latium, that fought under - 
their banners, two young men of uncommon fize and beau- 
ty, who were conjectured to be Caftor and Pollux, arrivgl 
at Rome, from the army, with the news of it. The fi 
man they met with, by the fountain in the market place, 
as they were refrefhing their horfes, that foamed with 
fweat, expreffed his furprife at their account of the viéto- 
ry ; whereupon they are faid to have fmiled, and to have 
froked his beard, which immediately turned from black te 
yellow. This circumftance gained credit to his report, and 
got him the furname of £zobarbus, or yellow beard. 

All thefe ftories are confirmed by that which happened 
inour times. For when Lucius Antonius rebelled againft 
Bomitian, Rome was much alarmed, and expected a bloody 
war in Germany, but on a fudden, and of their own pro 
er motion, the people raifed a report, and {pread it over t 
city, that Antonius was vanquifhed and flain, that his army 
Was cut in pieces, and not one man hadefcaped. Sucha 
run had the news, and fuch was the credit given to it, that 
many of the magiftrates offered facrifice on the occafion. 
But when the author of it was fought after, they were ree 
ferred from one to another, all their inquiries were elud- 
ed, and at laft the news was loft in the immenfe crowd, a3 
an a vaft ocean. Thus the report, appearing to have no 
folid foundation, immediately vanifhed. But as Domitian 
was marching his forces to chaftife the rebels, meffengers 
and letters met him on the road which brought.an account» 
of the victory. Then they found that it was won the fame 
day the report was propagated, though.the field of battle 
was more than twenty thoufand furlongs from Rome.— 
This is a faét which none can be unacquainted with. 

But to return to the ftory of Perfeus : Cneius Octavius, 
who was joined in command with Aimilius, came with his 
-fleet to Samothrace, where out of reverence to the gods,* 


* The gods of Semothrace were dreaded by all nations. The pm 
gans carried their prejudices fo far in favor of thofe pretended deities, 
that they were ftruck with awe upon the bare mention of their names. 
Of all the oaths that were in ufe among the ancients, that by thefe 

-gods was deemed the moft facred and inviolable. Suchas were found 
not to have oblerved this oath were looked upon as the curfe of 


amankind, and perfons devoted te deftru@ion. Diodorus (lib. +.) 
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the permitted Perfeus to enjoy the protedtion of thea 
bute watched the coafts and guarded againft his ete 
Perfeus, however, found means privately to engage one 
‘Oroandes a Cretan, to take han and his treafure inte his 
veffel, and carry them off. He, like a true Cretan, took 
ig the treafure, and advifed Perfeus to come in the night, 
with his wife and children, and neceflary attendants, tothe 
port called Demetrium ; but, before this, he had fet fail. 
iferable was the condition of Perfeus, compelled as he 
was to efcape through a narrow window, and to let him- 
felf down by the wall, with his wife and children, who had 
little experienced fuch fatigueand hardfhip ; but ftill more 
pitiable were his groans, when, as he wandered by the 
fhore, one told him, that he had feen Oroandes a good way 
off at fea. By this time it was day, and, deftitute of all 
ther hope, he Bed back to the wall. He was not, indeed, 
wndifcovered, yet he reached the piace of refuge, with his 
wife, before the Romans ceuld take meafures to prevent 
it. His children he put in the hands of Fon, who had 
been his favorite, but now was his betrayer ; for ἨΈ de- 
Rivered them up to the Romans ; and fo by the ftron 
neceffity with which nature can be bound, obliged him, 
as beafts do, when their young are taken, to yield himfelf 
to thofe who had his children in their power. 

He had the greateft confidence in Nafica, and for him he 
inquired ; but as he was not there, he bewailed his fate, 
and fenfible of the neceffity he lay under, he furrendered 
himfelf to Octavius. Then it appeared more plain than 
ever, that he labored under a more defpicable difeafe than 


eavarice itfelf~-I mean the fear of death ; and this depriv- 


ed him even of pity, the only confolation of which fortune 
does not rob the dittreffled. Fer when he defired to be 
conducted to Aimilius,* the conful refe from his feat, and 


tells us that thefe gods weve always prefent and never failed to εἴ 
gho fe that were initiated, and called upon them ia any fudden and 
‘unexpefted danger ; and that none ever duly performeal their cett- 
monies without being amply rewarded for their piety. No wonder, 
then, if the places of refuge im this ifand were very-highly revered. 
Refides the temple of Caftor and Pollux, to which FPorfeus fled, ther 
was alfe a wood, eftecmed {uch, where thofe who were admitted 
te the holy rites of the Cadiri, ufed to meet. . 
“ OGtavius, aa foon as he had the king in his power, put him oa 
board the admirel galley, and having embarked alfo all his treafure 


~ that was left, the Romana ficet weighed and food fer Atephipalis. ΔΘ 
\ 
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‘secothpanied with his friends, went to réceive him with 
tears in his eyes, as‘a great man unhappily fallen through 
‘the difpleafure of the gods. But Perfeus behaved in the 
‘vileft manner ; he bowed down with his face to the earth, 
he embraced the Roman’s knees ; his expreflions were fo 
mean, and his entreaties fo abject, that Aimilius could not 
“endure them; but regarding him with an eye of regret 
-and indignation, “ Why doft thou, wretched man!” faid 
he, ‘‘ acquit fortune of what might feem her greatef 
“* crime, by a behavior which makes it appear that thou 
“¢ deferveit her frowns, and that thou art not only now, 
‘*¢ but haft been long unworthy.the protection of that god~ 
“¢defs? Why doft thot. tarnifh my laurels, and detract 
"$6 from my achievements, by,fhowing thyfelf a mean ad 
“© verfary, and unfit to cope With a Roman ? Courage id 
"46 the unfortunate is highly revered, even by an enemy; 
*¢ and cowardice, though it meets with fuccefs, is held 
“ἐς in great contempt among the Romans.” 
Notwithftanding this fevere rebuke, he raifed him up, 
gave him his hand, and delivered him inte the cuftody of 
Tubero. Then taking his fons, his fons in law, and the 
‘principal officers, particularly the younger fort, back with 
im into his tent, he fata long time filent, to the aftonifh. 
‘ment of the whole company. At laft, he began to fpeak 
of the viciffitudes of fortune, and of human affairs. ‘Is 
“¢ it fit then,” faid he, ‘‘ that a mortal fhould be elated by 
“< profperity, and plume himfelf upon the overturning a 
‘<6 city, or a kingdom ? Should we not rather attend to thé 
“¢ inftru€tions of fortune, who, by fuch vifible marks of 
“4 her inftability, and of the weaknefs of human power, 


“$6 reaches every one that goes to war, to expect from her 


Ἐς nothing folid and permanent? What time forconfidence 
“4° can there be to man, when in the very inftant of victory 
‘*¢he mult neceffarily dread the power of fortune, and the 
"¢* very joy of fuccefs muft be mingled with anxiety, from 
τς a reflection on the courfe of unfparing fate, which hum. 
“6 bles one man today, and tomorrow another ? When 


“expre{s was difpatched: from thence to acquaint Amilius with what 
‘had happened, who fent Tubero His fon in law with feveral pér- 
fons of diftin@ion to meet Perfeus. The conful ordered facrifices 
-to be immediately offered, and made the fame rejoicings as if a new 
~viGtory had been obtained. The whole camp τὰϑ out to fee the 
‘royal prifoner, who, covered with a mourning cloak, walked lone 
“to the tent of μια, : 
Vor. IE. R 
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‘6 one fhort hour has been fufficient to overthrow the houle 
“ἐ of Alexander, whoarrivedat fuch a pitch of glory, and | 
*¢ extended his empire over great part ofthe world ; when 
“6 you fee princes that were lately at the head of immenfe 
“armies, receive their provifions for the day, from the 
‘¢ hands of their enemies ; fhall you dare to flatter your- 
‘‘ felyes, that fortune has firmly fettled your profperity, 
*‘ or that it is a proof againft the attacks of time ? Shall — 
“ἐ you not rather, my young friends, quit this elation of 
44 heart, and the vain raptures of victory, and humble 
“4 yourfelves in the thought of what may happen hereaf.- 
“ter, in the expectation that the gods will fend fome 
“ὁ misfortune, to counterbalance the prefent fuccefs 3” 
fEmilius, they tell us, having faid a great deal to this 
purpofe, difmiffed the yong men, feafonably chaftifed 
with this grave difcourfe, and reftrained in their natural 
inclination to arrogance. 

When this was done, he put his army in quarters, while 
he went totake aview of Greece. This progrefs was 
attended both with honor to himfelf, and advantage to 
the Greeks ; ‘for he redrefled the people’s grievances, he 
reformed their civil government, and gave them gratui- 
ties, to fome wheat, and to others oil, out of the royal 
ftores ; in which fuch vaft quantities are faid to have been 
found, that the number of thofe that afked and received, 
was too fmall to exhauft the whole. Finding a great 
{quare pedeftal of white marble at Delphi, defigned for.a 
golden ftatue of Perfeus, he ordered his own to be put up- 
on it ;* alleging, that it was but jufl, that the - conquered 
fhould give place to the conqueror. At Olympia, we 
are told, he uttered that celebrated faying, ‘‘ ‘This Jupi- 
** ter of Phidias is the very Jupiter of Homer.” , 

Upon the arrival of the ten commiffionerst from Rome 
for fettling the affairs of Macedonia, he declared the lands 
ahd cities of the Macedonians free, and ordered that they 


* This was not quite fo confiftent with his humiliating difcourfe 
on the viciffitudes.of fortune. 

+ Thefe ten legates were all men of confular dignity, who came 
to afift Amilius in fettling a new form of government. The Mac- 
edonians were not much charmed with the promife of liberty, be- 
caufe they could not well comprehend what that liberty was. They 
Jaw evident cortradiétions in the decree, which, though it {poke of 
leaving them under their-own laws, impofed many new ones, and 
threatened more. What moft difturbed them, was a divifion of 
their kingdom, whereby, as.a nation, they were Separated and dif- 
jointed from each other. 
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ffould be governed by their own laws ; only referving a 
tribute to the Romans of a hundred talents, which was 
not half what their kings had impofed. 

After this, he exhibited various games and fpeétacles, 
offered facrifices to the gods, and made great entertain- 
ments ; for all which he found an abundant fupply in the 
treafures of the king. And he fhowed fojuft a difcernment 
in the ordering, the placing, and faluting of his guefts, and 
in diftinguifhing what degree of civility was due to every 
man’s rank and quality, that the Greeks were amazed at 
his knowledge ot mattersof mere politene{s, and that,amidit 
- his great aétions, even trifles did'not efcape his attention, 
but were conducted with the greateftdecorum. That which 
afforded him the higheft fatisfaction was, that, notwith.- 
ftanding the magnificence and variety of his preparations, 
he himfelf gave the greateft pleafure to thofe he entertained. 
And to thofe that expreffed their admiration of his manage. 
ment on thefe occafions, he faid, “ Thatit required the 
‘¢ fame genius to draw up an army, and toorder an enter- 
“ tainment ;* that the one might be moft formidable to the 
“enemy, and the other moft agreeable to the company.’’ 

Among his other good qualities, his difintereftednefs and 
magnanimity ftood foremoft in the efteem of the world. 
For he would not fo much as look upon the immenfe quan. 
tity of filver and gold that was collected out of the royal 
palaces, but delivered it to the guefors, to be carried into 
the public treafury. Me referved only the books of the 
king’s library for his fons, who were men of letters ; and in 
diftributing rewards to thofe that had diftinguifhed them- 
felves in the battle, he gavea filver. cup of five pounds 
weight to his fon in law, Aelius Tubero. This isthat Tubero 
who, as we-have already mentioned, was one of the fixteen 
relations that lived together, and were all fupported by one 
‘fmall farm ; and this piece of plate acquired by virtue and 
honor, is affirmed to be the firft that was in the family of 
the AZlians ; neither they nor their wives having, before 
this, either ufed or wanted any veffels of filver or gold. 

After he had made every proper regulation,t taken his 
leave of the Greeks, and exhorted the Macedonians to re~ 


* To thefe two particulars, of drawing upan army, and ordering 
an entertainment, Henry IV, of France added the making love.: 

+ Attheclofe of thefe proceedings, Andronicus the Atolian and Neo 
the Borotian, becaufe they had al ways been friends to Perfeus, and had 
not deferted him even now, were condemned, and loft their heads. Se 
unjut amidftall the {pecious appearances of juftice werethe conq uct 
[ἊΝ . . 
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member the liberty which the Romans had beflowed on. 
them,* and to preferve it by good laws aad the happief 
harmony, he marched into Epirus. The fenate had made 
adecree, that the foldiers who had fought under him a- 

gainft Perfeus fhould have the fpoil of the cities of Epirus, 

In order, therefore, that they might fall upon them un- 

expectedly, he fent for ten of the principal inhabitants of 
each city, and fixed a day for them to bring in whatever 
filver and gold could be found in their houfes and temples. 

With each of thefe he fent a centurionand guard of foldiers, 
under pretence of fearching for and receiving the precious. 
metal, and as for this purpofe only. But when the day 
came, they rufhed upon 411 the inhabitants, and began to 
feize and plunder them. ‘Thus in one hour an hundred 
and fifty thoufand perfons were made flaves, and feventy 
cities facked. Yet from this general ruin and defolation,, 
each foldier had no more than eleven drachmas to his (hare. 
How fhocking was fuch a deftruction tor the fake of fuch. 
advantage ! 

Emilius, having executed this commiffion, fo contrary 
to his mildnefs and humanity, went downto Oricum, where. 
he embarked his forces, and paffed over into Italy. He 
failed up the Tyber in the king’s galley, which had fixteen 
ranks of oars, and was richly adorned witharms taken from 
the enemy, and with cloth of fcarlet and purple ; and the. 
banks of the river being covered with multitudes that came 
to fee the fhip as it failed Jowly againft the ftream, the 

omans in fome meafure anticipated his triumph. 

But the foldiers, who looked with longing eyes on the. 
wealth of Perfeus, when they found their expectations dif- 
appointed, indulged a. fecret refentment, and were ill- 
affected to Ai’mjlius. In public they alleged another caufe. 
They faid he had behaved in command.in a.fevere and im- 

erious manner, and therefore they did not meet his wifhes 
oratriumph. Servius Galba, who had ferved under 
Emilius, as a tribune, and who had a perfonal enmity te. 


* This boafted favor of the Romans to the people of Macedon, 
‘wa; certainly nothing extraordinary. Their country being now di- 
vided into four-diftri&s, it was declared unlawful forany perfon to. 
intermarry, to carry on any trade, to buy or fell any lands to any 
one who was not en inhabitant of his own diftri&. They were pro- 
dibited to import any falt ; orto fell any timber fit for building 
hips to the barbazian nations. All thenobility, end their children, 
axceeding the age of fifteen, weve commanded immediately to tranf- 
port themfelves into Italy; and the fuprame power. in Maccdas. 
was.vefted ip cerjaip Roman fenators. _ 
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him, obferving this, pulled off the mafk, and declared that. 
no triumph ought to be allowed him. Having fpread 
among the foldiery feveral calumnies againft the general, 
and fharpened the refentment which they had already con- 
ceived, Galba requefted another day of the tribunes of the 
people ; becaufe the remaining four hours, he faid, were 
not fufficient for the intended impeachment. But as the 
tribunes ordered him to fpeak then, if he had any thin 
to fay, he began a long harangue full of injurious and fal 
allegations, and fpun it out to the end of the day. When 
it was dark, the tribunes difmiffed the aflembly. The fol- 
diers, now more infolent than ever, thronged about Galbas 
and animating each other, before-it was light teok their 
ftand again in the capitol, where the tribunes had ordered 
the affembly to be held. . 
' As foon as day appeared, it was put to the vote, and the 
firft tribe gave it againft the:triumph. When this was un- 
derftood by the reft. of the.affembly and the fenate, the 
commonalty expreffed great. concern at the injury done to 
fEmilius, .put their words had no effeét; the principal fen, 
ators infifted .that.it was an infufferable attempt, and en- 
couraged each other to reprefs the bold and licentious 
{pirit of the foldiers, who wanid in.time ftick at no inftance 
of injuftice and violence,* if fomething was not done to 
prevent their depriving, Paulus Aimilius of the honors of 
is victory. ‘They puthed, therefore, through the crowd, 
and coming up in a.body, demanded that the tribunes would 
put a ftop to the fuffrages, until they had delivered what 
they had to fay to the people. The poll being ftepped 
accordingly, and” filence. made, . Marcus Servilius, a man 
of confular dignity, who had killed three and twenty ene- 
mies ia fingle combat, ftood up, and {pake as follows : 
“4 Tam now fenfible, more than ever, how great a general 
“ Paulus Aimiliusis, when with fo mutinous and diforderly 
“Δ army he. has performed fuch . great and honorable 
*s achievements ; but I am furprifed at the inconfiftency 
‘tof the.Roman people, if, after rejoicing in triumphs 
* over the Illyrians and Ligurians,+ they envy themfelves 
‘¢ the pleafure of feeing the king of Macedon brought alive, 
“4 and all the glory of Alexander and Philip led captive by 


5 This was fadly verified in the times of the Roman emperors. 


+ Inftead of Αὐουων Lybians, thecommon reading im the Greek, we 
fhould undoubtedly, with the {mall alteration of one letter, read 


Avyvoy Lizurians. For the Ligurians had been cenquered by Zmilius, 
2 RQ. | 
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εἰ che Roman arms. For is it not a ftrange thing for you, 
66 who, upon a flight rumor of the victory brought hither 
36 fome time fince, offered facrifices, and made your requefts 
*£to the gods, that you might foon fee that account verifi- 
®¢ ed; now the conful is returned with a real victory, to rob 
* the gods of their due honor, and yourfelves of the fatis- 
4“: faction, as if you were:afraid to behold the greatnefs of 
44 the conqueft, or were willing to fpare the king ? Though 
4“. indeed, it would be much better to refufe the triumph 
* out of mercy to him, than envy to your general. But to. 
“ fuch excefs is your malignity arrived, that a man who- 
γε never received a wound, a man fining in delicacy and’, 
* fattened in the fhade, dares difcourfe about the condu& 
* of the war and the right to a triumph, toyou who at the~: 
* expenfe of fo much blood have learned how to judge of 
* the valor or mifbehavior of your commanders.’’ 

At the fame time, baring his breaft, he fhowed an ine- 
eredible number of fcars upon it, and then turning his. 
back, he uncovered fome parts which it is reckoned inde-. 
cent to expofe ; and addreffing himfelf to Gabba, he faid, . 
*‘ Thou laugheft at this; but I glory in thefe marks be. 
* fore my fellow citizens ; for I got them by being on- 
* horfeback day and night in'their fervice. But go on to 
*¢ collect the votes : I will attend the whole bufinefs, and’ 
“mark thofe cowardly and ungrateful men, who had rath. - 
6‘ er have their own inclinations indulged in war, than be: 
4 properly commanded.” This fpeech, they tell us, fo- 
humbled the foldiery, and effeéted fuch an alteration in 
them, that thetriumph was voted to A: milius by every tribe. . 

The triumph is faid to have been ordered after this man-. 
mer: Inevery theatre, or as they call it, Circus, where 
equeftrian games ufed to be held, in the forum, and“other 
parts of the city, which were convenient for feeing the pro-- 

fion, the people ereéted fcaffolds, and on the day of the- 
triumph were ail dreffedin white. ‘The temples were fet 
open, adorned with garlands, and fmoaking with incenfe. 

Many liGors and other officers compelled the diforderly: 

¢rowd to make way, and opened aclear paffage. The . 
triumph took up three days. On the firft, which was. 

fearce fafficient-for the fhow, were exhibited the. images,. . 
paintings, and coloffal ftatues, taken from the-enemy, and. 

Row Carried in two hundred and fifty chariots. Nextday, 

the richeft and moft beautiful of the Macedonian arms werte 
Wrought up ia a great numberof waggons. Thefe glitte rea? 
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with new furbifhed brafs and polifhed fteel; und, though 
they were piled with great artand judgment, yet feemed to 
Be thrown together promifcuoufly ; helmets being placed ‘ 
trpon fhields, breaft plates upon greaves, Cretan targets, . 
Thracian bucklers, and quivers of arrows huddled amon 
the horfes bits, with the points-of naked {words and long 
ikes appearing through on every fide. All thefe arms - 
were tied together with fuch a-juft‘liberty, that room was 
eft for them to clatter as they were drawn along, and the: - 
clank of them was (0 har th and terrible, that they were not : 
feen without dread, though among the fpoils of the con- - 
quered. After the earriages loaded with arms, walked ᾿ 
- three thoufand men, who carried the filver money in feven - 
hundred and fifty veffels, each of which contained three - 
talents and was Yorne by four men. Others brought 
bowls, horns, goblets, and cups, all of filver, difpofed in 
fach order as:would make the beft fhow, and ‘valuable not - 
only for their fize but the depth of the baffo relievo. On 
the third day,.early in the morning, . firft came up the — 
trumpets, not with fuch airs as are ufed in a proceffion of 
folemg entry, but with fuch as the Romans found when 
ey animate their troops to the charge. Thefe were fo]- 
wed by an hundred and twenty fat oxen, with their horns: 
gilded, and fet off with ribbons and garlands. The young 
men that led thefe victims, were girded with belts of curious 
workmanfhip ; and after them came the boys who carried 
the gold and filver veffels for the facrifive. Next went the 
erfons who carried the gold coin* in vefféls which held 
hree talents each, like thofe that contained the filver, and 
which were to the number of feventyfeven. Then follow- 
ed thofe that bore the confecrated bowl, of ten talents 
weight, which A:milius had caufed to be. made of gold 
and adorned with precious ftones ; and thofe that expofed 
to view the cups-of Antigonus of Seleucus, and fuch as- 
were of the make of the famed artift, Shericles, together 
with the gold plate that had been ufed at Perfeus’s table. 


* According to Plutereh’s account there were 9250 talents of 
filver coin, and 234 of gold coin. According to Valeriys Antias 
it amounted to fomewhat more ; but Livy thinks his computatiog - 
wo fmall, and Velleius Paterculus makes it almoft-twice as much, 
The account which Paterculus gives of it is probably right, fince - 
fhe money now brought from Macedonia fet the Romans frec from 
all taxes for one hundred and twedtyfive years. 

+ This bow! weighed fix hundre Pounds ; for the talent wtighs- 
οὐ fixty pounds. It was.comfecrated to jupiter, 
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Immediately after, was to be feen the chariot of that prince, 
with his armor upon it and his diadem upon that, at a lit- 
tle diftance his children were led captive, attended by a 
great number of governors, matters, and preceptors, allin 
tears, who ftretched out their hands by way of fupplication 
to the fpectators, and taught the children to do the fame, 
‘There were two fons and one daughter, all fo young, that 
they were not much affected with the greatnefs of their 


misfortunes. This infenfibility of theirs made the change - 


of their condition more pitiable ; infomuch that Perfeus 


paffed on almoft without notice ; fo fixed were the eyes of © 


the Romans upon the children from pity of their fate, that 
many of them fhed tears, and none tafted the joy of the 
triumph without a mixture of pain, till they were gone by. 
Behind the children and their train walked Perfeus himfelf, 
clad all in black, and wearing fandals of the fafhion of his 
country. He had the appearance of a man that was over- 
whelmed with terror, and whofe reafon was almoft ftlagger- 
ed with the weight of his misfortunes. He was followed by 
a great number of friends and favorites, whofe countenan- 
ces were oppreffed with forrow, and who,. by fixing their 
weeping eyes continually upon their prince, teftified to the 
{pectators, that it was his lot which they lamented, and 
that they were regardle{s of their own. He had fent, in- 


deed to Aimilius, to defire that he might be excufed from - 


being led in triumph, and being made a public fpectacle. 
But /Emilius defpifing his cowardice and attachment to 
life, by way of derifion, it feems, fent him word, ‘* That 


“41 Had been in his power to prevent it, and fill was, if. 


** he were fo difpofed ;” hinting, that he fhould prefer 
death to difgrace. But he had not the courage to ftrike the 
blow, and the vigor of his mind bein deftroyed by vain 
hopes, he became a part of his own Foils. Next were 
carried four hundred coronets of gold, which the cities had 
fent Emilius, along with their embaffies, as compliments 
on his victory. Then came the conful himfelf, riding. in 
2 magnificent chariot ; a man, exclufive of the pomp of 


power, worthy to be feen and admired, but his good mien : 


was now fet off with a purple robe interwoven with gold, 
and he held a branch of laurel in his right hand. The 
whole army likewife carried boughs of laurel, and divided 
Into bands and companies, followed the general’s chariot ; 
fome finging fatirical fongs ufual on fuch occafions, and 


fome chanting odes of victory and the glorious exploits of 
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FEmilis, who was revered and admined: by all, and-whom-. ἡ 
ro good man could envy. ' 

But, perhaps there is fome fuperior Being, whofe office 
it is to caft a fhade upon any great and eminent profperity,. 
and fo to mingle the lot of humaa :ife, that it may not be. 
perfectly free from.calamity, but thofe, as Homer fays,* 
may think themfelves moft happy to whom fortune gives 
an equal fhare of good andevil. For Amilius having 
four fans, two of which, namely Seipio and Fabius, were- 
adopted into other families, as has been mentioned above, 
and two others by hisfecond wife, as yet but young, whom 
be brought up in his. own houfe; one of. thefe died at, 
fourteen years of age, five days before his father’s triumph. 
and the other at twelve, three days after. There was.not 
aman among the Romans.that did not fympathize with. 
him in this affi€tion. All were fhocked at the cruelty of 
fortune,t who {crupled not to introduce fuch deep difrefs. 
jnto ἃ houfe that was full of pleafure, of: joy, and feftal. 
fecrifices, and.tp mix the fongs of vi¢tory aud triumph 
with the mournful dirges of death. 


* Plutarch here refers to a paffage. in the fpeeeh of Achilles ta. 
Priam in the laf iad, which is thus tranflated by Pope : 
Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever flood, 

The fource of evil one, and one of good. 

From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 

Bleffings to thefe, to thofe diftributes ills; 

To moft, he mingles both ; the wretch decracd 

To tafte the bad, unmix’d, is.cucs’d indeed. 

‘Fhe happieft tafte not happinefs fincere, 

But find the cordial draught is dafh’d with care. 


Plato has cenfured it as an impiety to fay that God givesevil. God: . 
is not the author of evil. Morai evil is the refult of the abufe of: 
free agency ; natural evil is the confequence of the imperfe&fon of 
matter ; and the Deity ftands juftified in his creating beings liable 
te both, becaufe natural impérfection was neceflary toa progtefitve 
exiftence, moral imperfe&ioa was neceffary to virtue, and virtue was 
neceflary-to happineis. However, Ehomer’s allegory feams borrowed - 
from the eaftern menees of {peaking. Thus in the Pflelams : Jn the 
hand of the Lord there is a cup, and he pourcth ont of the fame ; as for the 
dregs thereof all the ungodly of the earth faall drink them. Pfal. ἴχχν 8. 

+ Or more properly the juft and vifible iaterpofition of Provie. 
dence, to punifh in fome meafure that general havock of the human. 
{pecies which the Roman pride and avarice had fo recently made 
ig Greece. For though God is not the author of evil, it is no ime«.. 
peachment of his goodnefs’ to fuppofe that by particular puntiie 
ments he chaftifes particular @rimes,._ 
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- JEmilius, however, rightly confidering that mankind 
have need of courage and fortitude, not only againft {words 
and fpears, but againft every attack of fortune, fo tempered 
and qualified the prefent emergencies, as to overbalance 
the evil by the good, and his private misfortunes by the 

ublic profperity ; that nothing might appear to leffen the 
importance, or tarnifh the glory of his victory. For foon 
after the burial of the firft of his fons, he made, as we faid, 
his triumphal entry, and upon the death of the fecond, foon 
after the triumph, he affembled the people of Rome, and 
made a {peech to them, not like a man that wanted confo- 
lation himfelf, but like one who could alleviate the grief 
which his fellow citizens felt for his misfortunes. 

« Though I have never, “ faid he, ‘ feared any thing 
«¢ human, yet among things divine, I have always had a 
4“ dread of fortune, as the moft faithlefs and variable of 
“beings ; and becaufe in the courfe of this war the prof- 
*¢ pered every meafure of mine, the rather did I expeét that. 
“4 fome tempeft would follow fo favorable a gale. For in 
66 one day I paffed the Ionian from Brundufium to Corcy. 
*¢ ra ; from thence in five days I reached Delphi, and fa. 
& erificed to Apollo. In five days more I took upon me the 
ες command of the army in Macedonia; and as foon as I 
“ had offered the ufual facrifices for purifying it, I pro. 
“* ceeded to action, and in the fpace of fifteen days from 
“4 that time put a glorious period to the war. Diftrufting 
“τῆς fickle goddefs on account of fucha run of fuccefs, 
«¢ and now being fecure and free from all danger with re- 
“- fpect to the enemy, I was moft apprehenfive of a change 
*¢ of fortune in my paflage home ; having fuch a great and 
¢¢ victorious army to conduct, together with the fpoils and 
“royal prifoners. Nay, whenI arrived fafe among my 
4. countrymen and beheld the city full of joy, feftivity, and 
« gratitude, fill'l fufpected fortune knowing that fhe 
«« grants us no great favor without fome mixture of 
‘$ yneafinefs or tribute of pain. Thus full of anxious 
*s thoughts for what might happen to the commonwealth, 
“¢ my fears did not quit me, till this calamity vifited my 
4¢ houfe, and I had my two promifing fons, the only heirs ἡ 
¢¢¥ had left myfelf, to bury one after the other, on the 
*¢ very days facred to triumph. Now thereforel am fecure 
“δε to the greateft danger, and I truft and am fully per. 
*< fuaded that fortune will continue kind and conftant to 
4 us, fince. fhe has taken fufficient ufury for her favors, of; 
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*¢ me and mine ; for the man who led_ the triumph is as 
“4 great an inftance of the weaknefs of human power as he 
‘¢ that was led captive ; there is only this difference, that 
“186 fons of Perieus, who were vanquifhed, are alive, and 
*¢ thofe of AZmilius, who conquered, are no more.” 

Such was the generous fpeech which AZmilius made to 
the people, from a {pirit of magnanimity that was perfect 
ly free from artifice. 

Though he pitied the fate of Perfeus, and was well in- 
clined to ferve him, yet ali he could do for him, was to 
get him removed from the common prifontoacleaner ἡ 
apartment and better diet. In that confinement, accord- — 
ing to moft writers, he ftarved himfelf to death. But fome 
fay the manner of his death was very ftrange and peculiar. 
The foldiers, they tell us, who were his keepers, being on 
dome account provoked at him, and determined to wreak 
their malice, when they could find no other means of do- 
ing it, kept him from fleep, taking turns to watch him, 
and ufing fuch extreme diligence to keep him from reft, 
that at laft he was quite wearied out and died.* Two of 
his fons alfo died ; and the third, named Alexander, is 
faid to have been diftinguifhed for his art in turning and 
other {mall work ; and having perfectly learned to {peak 
and write the Roman language, he was employed by the 
magiftrates as aclerk,f¢ in which capacity he fhowed him- 
felf very ferviceable and ingenious. 

Of the acts of Aimilius with regard to Macedonia, the 
moft acceptable to the Romans was, that from thence he 
brought fo much money into the public treafury, that the 
people had no oecafion to pay any taxes till the times of 

irtius and Panfa, who were confuls in the firft war be- 
tween Antony and Cefar. Afmilius had alfo the uncom- 
mon and peculiar happinefs, to be highly honored and 
carefled by the people, at the fame time that he remained 
attached to the patrician party, and did nothing to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the commonalty, but ever acted in con- 
cert with men of the firft rank, in matters of government. 

* This account we have from Diodorus Siculus, af. Phot. Bibli- 
eth. Philip is faid τὸ have died before his father, but how or where 
cannot be colleéted, becaufe the books of Livy, and of Diodorus 
Siculus, which. treat of thofe times are loft 

‘t'Hese was a remarkable inftance of the pride of the Roman fen- 
ate, to have the fon of a vanguifhed king for their clerk : While 
Nicomedes, the fon of Prufias king of Bithynia, was educated by 
them with all imaginable pomp and fptendor, becaufe the father 
had put him under the,care of the republic. 
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This condod& of his was afterwards alleged by way of re. 

oach again Scipio Africanus, by Appivs. Thefe two 
δεῖμα then the moft confiderable men in Rome, ftood for 
the cenforhhip ; the one having the fenate and nobility of 
his fide, for the Appian family were always in that intereft, 
and the other nat only great in himfelf, but ever greatly 
in favor with the people. When, therefore, Appius faw 
Scipio come into the forum attended by a crowd of mean 
perfons, and many who had been flaves, but who were able 
to cabal, to influence the multitude, and to carry all be- 
fore them, either by folicitation or clamor, he cried out, 
“©O Paulus Aimilius ! groan, groan from beneath the 
“ earth, to think that Amilius the crier and Lycinius the 
τ rioter conduct thy fon to the cenforfhip!” It is no 
wonder if the caufe of Scipio was efpoufed by the people, 
tance he was continually heaping Savors upon them. But 
fEmilius, though he ranged himfelf on the fide of the no- 
bility, was-as much beloved by the populace as the moft 
infinvating of their demagogues. This-appeared in their 
beftowing upon him, among ether honors, that of the 
cenforfhip, which is the moft facred of-all offices, and 
which has great authority annexed to it, as in other re. 
f{pects, fo particularly in the power of inquiring into the 
morals of.the citizens. For the cenfors could expel from 
the fenate any member that acted in a manner unworthy 
of his ftation, and enrol a man of charaéter in that body 5 
and they could difgrace one of the equeftrian order who 
behaved licentioufly, by taking away ‘his horfe. They 
alfo took account of the value of each man’s eftate, and reg- 
iftered the number of peopie. The number of citizens 
which Emilius took, was three hundred and thirtyfeven 
thoufand four hundred and fiftytwo. He declared Mar- 
cus Aimilius Lepidus firft, fenator, who had already four 
times arrived at that dignity. He expelled only three fen- 
‘ators who were men of no note; and with equal modera- 
tion beth he and his eatleague Marcius Philippus behav 
ed ig examining into theconduct of the knights. 

Having fettled many important affairs while he bore this 
office, he fell into.a diftemper, whichat firftappeared very 
dangerous, but in time became lefs threatening, though it 
{till was troublefome and difficult to be cured. By the 84. 
vice therefoie of his phyficians, he failed to Velia,* where 


* Plutarch here writes Elea inflead of Velia, and calls it a tows 
ἠδ Italy, to diftinguith it from one of that name ia Greece, 
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he remained along time near the fea, in a very retired ahd 
quiet fituation. In the mean time, the Romans gréatly re. 
gretted his abfence, and by frequent exclamations in the 
theatres, teftified their extreme defireto fee him again. At 
la(t, a public facrifice coming on, which neceffarily requir- 
ed his attendance, AEmilius feeming now fufficiently re- 
covered returned to Rome, and offered that fatrifice, wit 
the affiftance of the other priefts, amidft a prodigious mul- 
titude of people, who expreffed their joy for his return. 
Next day he facrificed again to the gods fer‘his recovery. 
Having finifhed thefe rites, he returned home and went to 
bed; when he fuddenly fell into a delirium, in which he 
died the third day, having attained to every thing that is 
fuppofed to contribute to the happinefs of man. 

is funeral was conducted with wonderful folemnity ; 
the cordial regard of the public did honor to his virtue, 
by the beft and happiett obfequies. Thefe did not confift 
in the pomp of gol , of ivory, or other expenfe and pa- 
rade, but in efteem, in love, in veneration, exprefféd not 
only by his countrymen, but by his very enemies. For 
as many of the Spaniards, Ligurians, and Macedonians,* 
as happened to be then at Rome, and were young and γό- 


buft, affifted in carrying his bier ; while the aged followed | 


it, calling /Emilius their benefactor, and the preferver 6f 
their countries. For he not only, at the time he conquer- 
ed them, gained the charaéter of humanity, but continued 
to do them fervices, and to take care of them, as if they 
had been his friends and relations. 

The eftate he left behind him icarcely amounted to the 
fum of three hundred and feventy thoufand denarii, of 
which he appointed his fons joint-heirs ; but Scipio, the 
younger fon, who was adopted into the opulent houfe of 
Africanus, gave up his part to his brother. Such is the 
account we have of the life and charaé&er of Paulus 
fEmilius.t 


* Thefe were forhe of the Macedonian nobility, whe were then at 
Rome. Valerius Maximus fays, it was like ἃ fecond triumph to A= 
thilius, to have thefe perfons affift in f{upporting his bier, which was 
adored with reprefentations of lis conqueft of their country, In 
fact, it was more hondrable than the triumph he had led up, becaufe 
this bore witnefs te his hurharlity, and the other only to his valor. 

, ΤΑ Saying of his to his fon Scipio, is worth mentioning ; ¢ geod 
general never gives battle, but when he is led to tt, either’ by the lat neo 
tEfity, or by a very favorable occafton. 

Vou Il. ϑ 
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TIMOLEON anv PAULUS ZMILIUS, 


COMPARED. 


Ir we confider thefe two great men as hiftory hae repres 
fented them, we fhall find no nking difference between 
them in the comparifon. Both carried on wars with very 
refpectable enemies ; the one with the Macedonians, the 
other with the Carthaginians ; and beth with extraordi~ 
nary faccefs. One of them conquered Macedon, and crufh- 
ed the houfe of Antigonus, which had fourifhed in a fuc- 
ceffion of feven kings ; the other expelled tyranny out of 
Sicily, and reftored that ifland to its ancient liberty. It 
may be in favor of Aémilius, that he had to do with Per. 
feus when in his full ftrength, and when he had beaten the 
Romans, and Timoleon with Dionyfius, when reduced to 
very defperate circumftances ; as, on the other hand, it 
may be obferved to the advantage of Timoleon, that he 
fubdued many tyrants, and defeated a great army of Car- 
thaginians, with fuch forces as he happened to pick up, 
who were not veteran and experienced troops like thofe of 
fEmilius, but mercenaries and undifciplined men, who had 
been accuftomed to fight only at their own pleafure. For 
equal exploits, with unequal means and preparations, re- 
flect the greater glory on the general who performs them. 

Both paid a ftrict regard to juftice and integrity in their 
employments. &milius was prepared from the firft to 
behave fo, by the laws and manners of his country ; but 
Timoleon’s probity was owing entirely to himfelf. A 
proof of this, is, that in the time of A’milius, good order 
univerfally prevailed among the Romans, through a {pirit 
of obedience to their laws and ufages, and a reverence 
of their fellow citizens ; whereas, not one of the Grecian 
generals who commanded in Sicily, kept himfelf uncor- 
rupted, except Dion ; and many entertained a jealoufy 
that even he affeéted monarchy, and dreamt of fetting up 
fuch a regal authority as that in Lacedemon. Timzus 
informs us, that the Syracufans fent away Gylippus loaded 
with infamy, for his infatiable avarice and rapacity, while 
he had the command; and many writers give account of 
the mifdemeanors and breach of articles which Pharax 
the Spartan, and Callippus the Athenian, were guilty of 
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in hopes of gaining the fovereignty of Sicily. But what 
were thefe men, and on what power did they build fuch 
hupes ? Pharax was a follower of Dionyfius, who was al- 
ready expelled, and Callippus was an officer in the foreign 
troops in the fervice of Dion. But Timoleon was fent to 
be general of the Syracufans, at their earneft requeft ; he 
had not an army to provide, but found one ready formed, 
which cheerfully obeyed his orders ; and yet he employed 
this power for no other end, than. the defiruction of their 
oppreflive matters. : 
et again, it was to be admired in /Emilius, that, 

though he fubdued fo opulent a kingdom, he did not add 
one drachma to his fubftance. He would not touch, nor 
evea look upon the money himfelf, though he gave many 
liberal gifts to others. Ido not, however, blame Timo- 
leon for accepting of a handfome houfe and lands ; for it 
is no difgrace to take fomething out of fo much, but to take 
nothing at all, is better ; and that is the moft confummate 
virtue, which fhows that it is above pecuniary confiderae 
tions, even when it has the beft claim to them. 

fas fome bodies are ab!e to bear heat, and others cold, 
but thofe are the ftrongeft which are equally fit to endure 
either ; fo the vigor and firmnefs of thofe minds is the 
greatett, which are neither elated by profperity, nor brok. 
en by adverfity. And-in this refpecét, Atmilius appears. 
to have been fuperior ; for in the great and fevere misfor. 
tune of the lofs of his fons, he kept up the fame dignity 
of carriage, as in the midft of thé happieft fuccefs. But 
Timoleon, when he had acted as a patriot fhould, with 
regard to his brother, did not let his reafon fupport him 

inft his grief ; but becoming a prey to forrow and re- 
morfe, for the {pace of twenty years he could not fo much 
as look upon the place where the public bufinefs was 
tranfacted, much [ες take a part in it. Aman fhould, 
iadeed, be afraid and afhamed of what is really fhameful, 
bur to fhrink under every reflection upon his character, 
though it fpeaks a. delicacy of temper, has nothing in it 
of true greatne{s ef miad. , 
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Cato ‘the elder, hearing fomebody commend a man 
who was rafhly and indifcreetly daring in war, made this, 
jaft obfervation, that there was great difference between 
a due regard 10 valor, and a contempt of life. Tothis . 
purpofe, there isa ftory of one of the foldiers of Antigonus, 
who ‘was aftonifhingly brave, but of an unhealthy com- 
plexion and bad habit of body. The king afked him the 
caufe of his palenefs, and he acknowledged that he had a, 
private infirmity. He therefore gave his phyficians a ftrict 
charge, that if any remedy could be found, they fhould ap 
ply it with the utmoft care. Thus the man was cured ; 
but then he no longer courted, nor rifked his perfon as 
before. Antigonus queftioned him about it, and could not 
forbear to exprefs his wonder atthechange. The foldier 
did not conceal the real caufe, ‘‘ You, Sir,’* faid he, “ have 
“* made me lefs bold, by delivering me from that mifery, 
‘which made my life of no account to me.” ‘From the 
fame way of arguing it was, that a certain Sybarite* faid 
of the Spartans, ‘‘ It was no wonder if they ventured their 
‘* lives freely in battle, fince death was a deliverance to 
«* them from fuch a train of labors, and from fuch wretch- 
“ed diet.”’ It was natural for the Sybarites, who were 
diffoved in luxury and pleafure, to think that they who 
defpifed death, did it not from a Jove of virtue and honor, 
but becaufe they were weary of life. But in fact, the La-~ 
cedzmonians thought it a pleafure either to live or to die, 
as virtue and right reafon directed ; and fo this epitaph. 
teftifies,. ἢ 
Nor life nor death, they deem’d the happier ftate, 
But life that’s glorious, or a death that’s great. 


For neither is the avoiding of death to be found fault. 
with, if.a man is not difhonorably fond of life ; nor is 
the meeting it with courage, to be commended, if he is: 


* The Sybarites were a colony of Greeks, who fettled in antient 
times on the gulf of Tarentum, The felicity of their fituation, 
their wealth and power drew them into luxury, which was remark-. 
able toa proverb. But one cannot credit the extravagant thinga 
which Athenzus relates of them. Their chief city which at firk, 
was called Sybaris, from a river Of that name, was afterwards nag. 
ed Thurium or Thurii, 
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difgufted with life. Hence i¢ is, that Homer leads out the. 
boldeft and braveft of his warriorsto battle, always well. 
armed ; and the Grecian. lawgivers punifh him-who-throws. 
away his fhield, not him who lofes his {word or {pear ; 
thus inftructing us, that the firft care of every man, efpe- 
cially of every governor of acity, or commander of an 
army, fhould be to defend himfelf, and after that, he is 
to think of annoying the: enemy. For if, according to 
the comparifon. made by Iphicrates, the lightarmed re- 
femble the hands,.the cavalry. the feet, the maim body of 
infantry the breaft, and. the. general the head ;, then that. 
who fuffers himfelf to be.carried away. by his im-- 
petuofity, fo.as. to expofe. himéelf to: needlefs hazards, not 
only endangers his own life, but the lives of his whole. 
army, whole ᾿ fafety, depends. upon his. Callicratidas, 
therefore,, though. otherwife a great man,. did not anfwer 
the foothfayer well, who defired him not to expofe him- 
felf to danger, becaufe the entrails.of the victim threatened 
his life. ‘‘ Sparta,” faid he, *is not bound upin one 
“6 man.’ For in. battle he was indeed but one, when act. 
ing under the orders of another, whether at fea or land ; 
but.when he had the command,.he virtually comprehended 
the whole force. ἴα himfelf ; fo that he was no longer a 
fingle perfon, when fuch numbers muft perifh with him. 
Much ‘better was-the faying of old Antigonus, when he 
was going to engage in a fea fight near the ifle of Andros, 
Somebody obferved to him,that the enemy’s fleet was much 
larger than his.: ‘* For how many fhips then doft thou 
*“reckon me ?*% "He reprefented the importance of the 
commander great, as in fact it is, when he is a man of ex. 
perience and valor ;. andthe firft duty of fuch a one, is 
topreferve him who preferves the whole. | 
Onthe fame account we muft allow that Timotheus ex. 
preffed himfelf happily, when Chares fhowed the Atheni. 
ans the wounds he had received, when their general, and 
his fhield pierced with a {pear : “1 for my pars” faid 
he,“ was much: afhamed; when at the fiege of Samos, a 
“Javelin fel}l:near me, as if I had-behaved too like a young 
‘““many and not as became.the commander of fo great an 
“ armament.?’ For where the fcale. of the whole action 
turns upon the general’s rifking his own perfon, -there 
he is to ftand. the combat, and to brave the greatef 
danger, without regarding thofe who fay that a good ge- 
néval fhould die of old age, or, at keaft, an old man ; but 
2.- § 2. e 
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when the. advantage to be reaped from his perfonal bra. 
very is but fmall, and all is loft in cafe of ἃ mifcarriage,, 
no one then expects that the general flrould be endanger. 
ed, by exerting too much ofthe foldier. 

Thus much I thought proper to premife before the lives 
οἵ Pelopidas and Marcellus, who were both great men, 
and both perifhed by their rafhnefs, Both were excellent 
foldiers did honorto their country, by the greatett ex- 
ploits, and had the moft formidable. adverfaries to deat 
with ; for the one defeated Hannibal, until that time ing. 
vincible, and the other conquered the Lacedzemonians,, 
who were mafters both by fea and land ; and yet at laft, 
they both threw away their lives, and fpilt their blood: 
without any fort of difcretion, when the times moft re-. 
quired fuch men and fuch generals. From this refem-. 
blance between them, we have drawn their parallel... 

-Pelopidas, the. fon of Hippoclus, was of an_illuftrious: 
family tn Thebes, as was alfo Epaminondas. Brought up. 
in affluence, and coming in his youth to a great eftate, he. 
applied himfelf torelieve fuch neceffitous perfons as deferv-. 
ed his bounty, to fhaw that he was really matter of his riches, 
not their flave. For the greateft part of men, as Ariftotle, 
fays, either though covetoufnefs, make no ufe of their 
. wealth, orelfe abufe it theugh prodigality ; and thefe live. 
perpetual flaves to their pleafures, as thofe do to care and. 
toil. The Thebans, with grateful hearts, enjoyed the libe- 
rality and-‘munificence of Pelopidas. Epaminondas alone. 
could not be perfuaded to fhare in it. Pelopidas, how. 
ever, partook in the poverty of his friend, glorying ina 

lainnefs of drefs and flendernefs. of diet, indefatigable in. 
abor, and plain and open in his conduct, in the higheft 
pofts.* Jn fhort, he was like Capaneus in Euripides, 
———— Whole opulence was great, 
And yet his heart was not elated. 


He looked upon it as a difgrace.to expend mare upon his 
own perfon than the pooreft Theban. As fer Epaminon.. 
das, poverty was his inberitance,. and canfequently famile. 
iar to him, but he made it {till more light and eafy, by 
philofophy, and by the uniform.fimplicity of his life. ~~ 

* xataspareias adorg——literally, plain and open in his cone, 
dui in war. But in Bootia, as well as other Grecian ftates, a. coms 
mander in chief of the forces was generally alfo firft mipiftem 
Such an one in Beeotia was called Bort agate 
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Pelopidas married into a noble family, and had feverat, 
ehildren, but fetting no greater value upog money than,’ 
before, and devoting all his time to the concerns of the 
commonwealth, he impaired his fubftance. And when his 
friends admonifhed him, that money which be negleled 
was a very necefary thing; It is neceffary indeed, {aid he, 
fer Nicodemus there, pointing to ἃ man that was bath. 

e and blind. 

Epaminondas and he were both equally inclined.to every . 
virtue, but Pelopidas delighted more in the exercifes of the» 
hody, and Epaminondas in the improvement of the mind ; 
and the one diverted himfelf in the wreftling ring or in, 
hunting, while the other {peht his hours of leifure in hear- 
ing er reading fomething in philofophy. Among the many 
things that reftected glory upon both, there was nothing 
which men of fenfe fo mych admired, as that ftri& and in-” 
wiolable friendfhip which fubfifted between them from firft, 
to laft, in all the high pofts which they held, both mili- 
tary and civil. For if we confider the adminiftration of. 
Ariftides and Themiftocles, of Cimon and Pericles, of Ni- 
cias and Alcibiades, how much the common concern was. . 
injured by their diffention, their envy and jealoufy of each. 
other, and then caft our eyes upon the mutual kindnefa_ 
and efteem whjch Pelopidas and’ Epaminondas jnviolaby .. 
preferved, we may juftly call thefe colleagues in civi? Rov. . 
érnment and military command, and not thofe whofe ftudy_ 
it was to get the better of each other rather than of the en._ 
emy. The.true caufe of the difference was, the virtue of. 
_thefe Thebans, which led them not to feek, in any of their__ 
meafures, their own honor and wealth, the purfuit of 
which is always attended with envy and ftrife ; but bein 
both infpired from the firft with a divine ardor to raife’ . 
their country tothe fummit of glory, for this purpofe they 
availed themfelves of the achievements of each other, as if* , 
they had, been their own. 

But many are of opinjon, that their extraordinary friend.. 
fhip took its rife from the.campaign which they made at. 
Mantinea,* among the.fuccars which the Thebans had, 
fent the Lacedzmonians, who 45 yet weretheirallies. For, 
keing placed together among the heavy armed infantry,, 

* We muff take care not to copfound this with the. famous battle 
at Mantinea, in which Epaminondas was flain. For that battle was. 

fought againft the Lacedzmonians, δὴ ἃ ταῖς fos them. The δέου 
here {poken of was probably about the third year of the ninetyeighth 
Gl ympiad, | 
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and fighting with the Arcadians, that wiag of fie Laer. 
dtemonians in which they were, gave way and was brok. . 
en; whereupon Pélopidas and Epaminondas locked their 
fhields together and repulfed all that attacked them, till at 
laf Pelepidas having received feven large wounds, fell up. - 
on a heap of friends and enemies who lay dead together.- 
Epaminondas, though he thought there was-ria life left in. - 
his, yet ftood. forward to defend his βοάν and his arms, ., 
and being determined to die rather than leave his. com . 
ion in the power of bis enemies, he engaged. with numbers 
atonce. He was now in extreme danger, being. wounded ! 
in the breaft with a fpear, and in thearm with.a fword,,.. 
when Agefipolis, king, of the Lacedzmoniana,, broughe: 
fisccors from the other wing, and beyond all' expectation, . 
delivered them both. 

After this, the Spartans in.appearaace treated the The... 
- Wans as friends.and allies,* but, in reality, they, were fuf—. 
picious of their fpirit and pawer:;. particularly they hated ἡ 
the party of Ifmenias. and Androclides, in which Pelopi- 
das-was, as attached to liberty and a popular government.. - 
Therefore Archias, Leantidas, and Pati, men inclined : 
to an oligarchy,,and rich withal, and ambitions, perfuad- 
ed Pheebidas, the Zacedzemonian,.who was: marching by, - 
Thebes, with a bady, of troops,t to {εἶδε the caftle. called. : 
Cadmea, to drive the oppofite party out of the city,,and to:-: 
put the adminiffration into the hands of the-nobility, fubject - 
tothe inf{pectionof the Lacedzmonians. Phcebidas liftened, ‘ 
to the propofal, and coming upon the Thebans unexpect..-. 
edly, during the feaft of: the The/s iphoria,t he made him- 
felf mafter of the.citadel, and. feized Ifmenias, and carried. ‘ 
lnm to Lacedzmon, where he:was put to death foon after. . 

* During the whole Pelopennefian war, &paertafound avery. faith-. - 
ful ally. in the Thebans ; and under. the countenance of Sparta, the ~ 
Thebans recovered ihe government of Boeotia,. of which they had. ' 
been deprived on account of their defeGion to the Perfians. Howe - 
ever, at length they grew fo powerfwl and headftrong, that when ὁ. 
the peace of Antalcidas came to be {ub{cribed to, they refuled. ta - 
come into it, and were with no {mall difheulty overawed and.‘ 
forced into it by the confederates. We learn, indeéd, from Polybi- - 
us, that though the Lacedzmonians, at that peace, declared all the - 
Grecian cities free, they did not: withdraw their garrifons from any - 
one of them. 

+ Pheebides was marching ageinft Olynthus, when Leontidas, or 
Lrontiades, one of the two.polemarchs, betrayed to him the townand ‘ 
citadel of Thebes. This happened in thethird year of the niaetyninth: 
Olympiad, three hundred and feventyfour years before the Chriftian 
CR meen | The women were celebrating his feaft in the Cadmea. | 
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Pelopidas, Pherenicus, and Androclides, with many others. 
that fled, were fentenced to banifhment. But Epaminon- 
das remained upon the fpot, being defpifed for his philof- 
ophy, as a man who would not intermeddle with affairs, 
and for his poverty, as a man of no power. 
Though the Lacedzmonians took the command of the. 
army from Phoebidas, and fined him in a hundred thoufand 
drachmas, yet they kept a garrifon inthe Caddmea notwith- 
‘fianding. All the τεῦ of Greece was furprifed at this abe 
furdity of theirs, in punithing the actor, and yet authorif- 
ing the aétion. As for the Thebans, who had loft their 
ancient form of government, and were brought into fub- ‘ 
jection by Archias and Leontidas, there was no room for. 
them to hope to be delivered from the tyranny, which was. 
fupported in fuch a manner by the power of the Spartans, 
that it could not be pulled down unlefs thofe Spartans 
could be deprived of their dominion both by fea and land. 
Neverthelefs, Leantidas having got intelligence that the. 
exiles were at Athens, and that they were treated there 
with great regard by the people, and no lefs refpected by 
the nobility, formed fecret defigns againft their lives. For. 
this purpofe. he employed certain unknown affaflins, who 
took off Androclides ; but all the reft efcaped. Letterg 
were alfo fent to the Athenians from Sparta, infifting that 
they fhould not harbor or encourage exiles, but drive them, 
ott as perfons declared by the confederates to be. common 
enemies ; but.the Athenians, agreeable to their ufual and. 
natural humanity, as well asin gratitude to the city of. 
Thebes, would not fuffer the legft injury to be done the. 
exiles. For the Thebans had greatly affifted in reftoring. 
the democracy at Athens, having made ἃ decree that ifany 
Athenian fhould march armed through Beeotia ἀραϊη the. 
tyrants, he fhould not meet with the leaft hinderance or 
taoleftation in that cquntry. - 
Pelopidas, though he was one of the youngeft,* applied 
to each exile in particular, as well as harangued them in a 
body ; urging, ‘‘’ That it was both difhonorable and im. | 
4 pious to leave their native city enflaved and garrifoned 
“ by an enemy ; and, meanly contented with their own 


*® Xenophon in the account which he gives of this tranfaGtion, does 
not fe much as mention Pelopidas. His filence in this refpeét was. 
probably owing to his partiality to his hero Agefilaus, whofe glory he. 
might think would be eclipied by that of Pelopidas and his worthy, 
εφίοξιε Epaminondas ; for of theletter,tao, he ipeaks verysparinglya, 
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4 lives and fafety, to wait for the decrees of the Athenians, 
“4 and to make their court to the popular orators; but that 
‘6 they ought to run every hazard in fo glorious a canfe, 
“4 imitating the courage and patriotifm of Thrafybulus ;. 
44 for as he advanced from Thebes to crufh the tyrants in. 
“¢ Athens, fo fhould they march from Athens to deliver 
“Το perfuaded hi fal, they feat 
aded to accept his propofal, they ivate. 

ly to their friends who were left behind in Thebes, to ὃς» 
quaint them with their refolution, which was highly ap. 

roved of ; and Charon, a perfon of the firft rank, odfered 
is houfe for their reception. Philidas found means to be- 
appointed fecretary to Archias and Philip, who were thea . 
polemarchs ; and as for Epaminondas, he had taken pains.. 
all along to infpire the youth with fentiments of bravery. . 
For he defired them in the publie exercifes to try the Lac. 
edzmoniane at wreftliag, and when he faw them elated with. 
faccefs, he ufed to tell them by vay οὗ reproof, ‘ That 
** they fhould rather be afhamed of their meannefa of fpiz-- 
<* it ia remaining fubjeét to thofe to whom, in σε κοΐ, 
‘* they were fo much τοῦ." 

A: day being fixed for putting their defigg in execution, . 
i@was acreed among the exiles, that Pherenicus with the: 
ret fhould ftay at Thriafiam, while a few of the youngeft. 
fhould attempt to get entrance ἤνί( ince the city ; and that 
if thefe happened to be furpriéed by the enemy, the others 
fhould take cage-to provide for πεῖς children and theix- 
parents. Pelopidas was the πε that offered to be of this. 
party, and then Melon, Democlides, and Theopompus, ail 
taen of noble blood, who were united to cach other by the: 
nroft faithful friendfhip, and who never had any-conteft but 
which που] be foremoft in the race of glory and valor, | 
‘Thefe.adventurers who were twelve in number, having: 
embraced thofe that ftayed behind, aud feat a meflenger. 
before them to Charan, fet out in their uader garments, 
| With dogs and hunting. poles, that none. whe met thenr. 
_ mmrghe have any fufpicion of what they were: about, and+ 
that they migitt. feer to be only hunters beating about far . 

me. 

Oo Whes their meffenger came to Charon, and aequainted.i 
him that they were catheirwaytoT hebes, the near approach; 


of τ changed not hia refolutian ; he like. ἃ. 
man of honor, and ae auke foo to receive them,.. 
Hippofthenidys, whe. wasalt 


imthe: focuet, woe ποῦ by δου. 
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qwreans an ill man, but ratker a friend to his country and t 
the exiles ; yet he wanted chat firmnefs which the prefent 
emergency and the hazardous point of execution required, 
He grew giddy, as # were, at the ehought of the great 
danger, they were about to plunge in, aad at Jaf opened 
his eyes enough to fee, that they were attempting to fhake 
the Lacedzmonian government, and to free themi{elves 
from that power wi any other dependence than that 
of a few indigent perfons and exiles. He therefore went 
to his own houfe without faying a word, and defpatched 
ene of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas to defre them 
to defer their enterprife for the prefent, to return to Ath- 
ens, and to wait till a more favorable opportunity offered. 

Chlidon, for that was the name of the man fent upon 
this bufinefs, went home in all hafte, took his horfe out of 
the fable, and called fer the bridle. His wife being at a 
lofs, and not able to find it, faid fhe had lent it toa neigh- 
bor. Upon this, words arofe, and mutual reproaches 
followed ; the woman venting bitter imprecations, and 

withing that the journey might be fatal, both to him and 
‘thofe that fent him. So that Chlidon, having {pent great 
part of the day in this {quabble, and looking upon what 

happened as ominous, laid afide all thoughts of the 
journey, and went elfewhere. So near was this great and 
glorious undertaking to being difconcerted at the very en- 
trance. ’ 

Pelopidas and his company, now in the drefs of peaf. 
ants, divided, and entered the town at different quarters, 
whilft it was yet day. And, as the cold weather was fet- 
ting in,* there happened to be a fharp wind and a fhower 
of fnow, which concealed them the better, moft people re- 
tiring into their houfes, to avoid the inclemency of the 
weather. But thofe that were concerned in the affair, 
received them as they came, and conducted them immedi- 
ately to Charon’s houfe ; the exiles and others making up 
the number of fortyeight. 

As for the affairs of the tyrants, they ftood thus : Philidas, 
their fecretary, knew (as we faid) the whole defign of the 
exiles, and omitted nothing that might contribute to its 
fuccefs. He had invited Archias and Philip fome time 
before, to an entertainment at his houfe oa that day, and 


* The Spartans feized on the Cadmea about the middle of fum- 
mer, in the year already mentioned, and it was taken from them in 
the beginning of winter, in the firft year of the hundredth Olympiad. 
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promifed to introduce to them fome women, in order that 
thofe who were to attack them, might find them diffolved 
in wine and pleafure.* They had not yet drank very 
freely, when a report reached them, which, though not 
falfe, feemed uncertain and obfcure, that the exiles were 
concealed fomewhere in the city. And though Philidas 
endeavored to turn the difcourfe, Archias fent an officer 
to Charon, to command his immediate attendance. By 
this time it was grown dark, and Pelopidas and his coms 
panions were preparing for action, having already put on 
their breaft plates and girt their {words, when fuddenly 
there was a knocking at the door; whereupon one ran te 
it, and afked what the perfon’s bufinefs was, and having 
learned from the officer that he was fent by the polemarchs 
to fetch Charon, he brought in the news in great confufion. 
They were unanimous in their opinion, that the affair was 
difcovered, and that every man of them was loft, before 
they had performed any thing which became their valor. 
Neverthelefs, they thought it proper that Charon fhould 
obey the order, and go boldly to the tyrants. Charon was 
aman of great intrepidity and courage in dangers that 
threatened only himfelf, but then he was much affected on 
account of his friends, and afraid that he fhould lie under 
fome fufpicion of treachery, if fo many brave citizens fhould 
perifh. Therefore, as he was ready to depart, he took his 
fon, who was yet a child, but of a beauty and ftrength be» 
yond thofe of his years, out of the women’s apartment and 
put him in the hands of Pelopidas; defiring, ‘‘That if he 
“4 found him a traitor he would treat that child as an ene- 
** my, and not {pare its life.” Many of them thed tears, 
when they faw the concernand magnanimityof Charon; and 
all expreffed their uneafinefsat his thinking any of them fo 
daftardly and fo much difconcerted with the prefent danger, 
as to be capable of fufpecting or blaming him in the leaft. 
They begged of him, therefore, not to leave his fon with 
them, but to remove him out of the reach of what migit 
poflibly happen, to fome place, where, fafe from the tyrants, 
e might be brought up to be an avenger of his-countryy 
and his friends. But Charon refufed to remove him, “ For 
** what life,” faid he, ‘* or what deliverance could I with 


* Perhaps at firft he really intended to introduce fome women} 
or, as itis in the original, yurase τῶν ὕπανδρον, marri¢d women αὶ 
ead the drefling up the exiles in female habits, wes an after thought. 
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‘him, that would be more glorious than his falling hon- 
Ἐξ orably with his father and fo many of his friends ?”—~ 
Then he addreffed himfelf in prayer to the gods, and hav- 
ing embraced and encouraged them all, he went out; en- 
deavoring by the way to compofe himfelf, to form his 
countenance, and to aflume a tohe df voice very different 
from the real ftate of his mind. . 

When he was come to the door of the héufe, Archias 
and Philidas went out to him andiaid, ** What perfons are 
* thefe, Charon, who, as we are informed, are lately come 
4“( into the town, and are‘concealed and countenanced by 
“ fome of the citizens ?”? Charon was a little fluttered at 
firft, but foon recovering himfelf, he afked, ‘¢ Who thefe 
 nerfons they fpoke of were, and by whom harbored ?” 
And finding that Archias had no clear account of the mat- 
ter, concluded from thence that his information came not 
from any perfon that was privy to the defign, and there- 
fore faid, ‘* Take care that you do not difturb yourfelves 
** with vain rumors. However, 1 will make the beft in. 
<¢ qguiry Ican; for, perhaps, nothing of this kind ought 
** to be difregarded.” Philidas, who was by, commended 
his prudence, ahd conducting Archias in again, plied him 
ftrongly with liquor, and prolonged the caroufal by keep. 
ing up their expectation of the women. 

When Charon was returned home, ‘he found his friends 
prepared, not to conquer or to preferve their lives, but to 
fell them dear, and to fall glorioufly. He told Pelopidas 
the truth, but concealed it from the reft, pretending that 
Archias had difcourfed with him about other matters. * 

The firft ftorm was fcarce blown over when fortune raif- 
ed afecond. For there‘’arrivedan-exprefs from Athens with 
a letter from Archias high prieft there to Archias his name- 
fake and particular friend, not filied with vain and ground- 
lefs furmifes, but containing a clearnartative of the whole 
affair, as was found afterwards. The meffenger being 
admitted to Archias now almoft intoxicated, as he deliver. 
ed the letter, faid, ‘‘ The perfon who fent this, defired that 
“* it.might be read immediately, for it contains bufinefs of 
τς great importance.” But Archias réceiving it, faid 
filing, Bufne/s tomorrow. Then he put it under the 


* There appears no neceflity for this artifice ; and indeed Plu- 
tatch, in his treatife concerning the genius of Socrates, fays, that 
Charon came back to the little band of patriots with a pleafant coun- 
tenance, and gave them all an account of what had paffed, without 
the leat difguife. 

Vou, 11. T 
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‘boltter of his couch, and refumed the converfation with 
Philidas. ‘This faying, byfuefs tomorrow, pafled into a 
proverb, and continues fo among the Greeks to this day. 
A good opportunity now offering for the execution of 
their purpote, the friends of liberty divided themfelves in. 
to two bodies, and fallied out. Pelopidas and Damoclidas 
went againft Leontidas and Hypates,* who were neigh- 
bors, aad Charon and Melon againft Archias and Philip. 
Charon and his company put women’s clothes over their 
armor, and wore thick wreaths of pine and poplar upon 
their heads to fhadow their faces. As foon as they came 
to the door of the room where the guefts were, the compa. 
ny fhouted and clapped their hands, believing them to be 
the women whom they had fo long expefted. When the 
pretended women had looked round the room, and dif- 
tinctly furveyed all the guefts, they drew their {words ; 
and making at Archias and Philip acrofs the table, they 
fhowed who tliey were. A fmall part of the company were 
perfuaded by Philidas not to intermeddle; the reftengag- 
ed in the combat, and ftood up for the polemarchs, but, 
being difordered with wine, were eafily defpatched. 
Pelopidas and his party had a more difficult affair of it, 
They had to do with Leontidas, a fober and valiant man. 
They found the door made faft, for he was gone to bed, 
and they knocked a long time before any body heard. At 
laft a fervant perceived it, and came down and removed 
the bar ; which he had no fooner done, than they pufhed 
open the door, and rufhing in, threw the man down, and 
ran to the bed chamber. Leontidas, conjeCturing by the 
noife and trampling what the matter was, leapt from his 
bed and feized his {word ; but he forgot to put out the 
lamps, which, had he done, it would have left them to 
' fall foulor each other in the dark. Being, therefore, 
fully expofed to view, he met them at the door, and with 
one ftroke laid Cephifodorus, who was the firft man that 
attempted to enter, dead at his feet. He encountered 
Pelopidas next, and the narrownefs of the door, together 
with the dead body of Cephifodorus lying in the way, 
‘made the difpute long and doubtful. At laft Pelopidas 
prevailed, and having flain Leontidas, he marched im- 
mediately with his little band againft Hypates. They 
* Thefe were not invited te the entertainment, becaufe Archias. 


expeéting to meet a woman of great diitinétion, did not chogfe that 
Leoatidas fhould be there, 


we ep eer - 
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got into his houfe in the fame manner as they did into 
the other ; but he quickly perceived them, made his 
efcape intoa neighbor’s houfe, whither they followed, 
and defpatched him. ; 

This affair being over, they joined Melon, and fent for 
the exiles they had left in Attica. They proclaimed lib- 
erty to all the Thebans,* and armed fuch as came over 
to them, taking down the fpoils that were fufpended upon 
the porticos, and thearms out of the fhops of the armorers 


and fword cutlers. Epaminondast and Gorgidas, came 


to their affiftance, witha confiderable body of young men, 
and a fele€t number of the old, whom they had colleéted 
‘and armed. 

The whole city was now in great terror and confufion ; 
the houfes were filled with lights, and the ftreets with men, 
running toand fro. The people, however, did not yet 
affemble ; but being aftonifhed at what had happened, and 
knowing nothing with certainty, they waited with impa- 
tience for the day. It feems, therefore, to have beena 
great error in the Spartan officers, that they did not im- 
mediately fally out and fall upon them; for their garrifon 
tonfifted of fifteen hundred men, and they were joined 
befides by many people from the city. But, terrified at 
the fhouts, the lights, the hurry, and confufion that were 
on every fide, they contented themfelves with preferving 
the citadel. 

As foon as it wasday, the exiles from Attica came in 
armed ; the people complied with the fammons to affem- 
ble ; and Epaminondas and Gorgidas prefented to them 
Pelopidas and his party, furrounded by the priefts, who 
carried garlands in their hands, and called upon the citi- 
zens to exert themfelves for their gods and their country, 
Excited by this appearance, the whole affembly ftood up, 
and received them with great acclamations as their bene. 
factors and deliverers. 

Pelopidas, then elected governor of Beeotia, together 


with Melon and Charon, immediately blocked up and . 


attacked the citadel, haftening to drive out the Lacedemo- 


* Pelopidas alfo fent Philidas to all the gaols in the city, to releafe 
thofe brave Thebans, whom the tyrannic Spartans kept in fetters. 

+ Epaminondas did not join them fooner, becaufe he was afraid 
that too much innocent blood would be thed with the guilty. 
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nians, and to recover the Cadmea,* before fuceers ceuld 

arrive from Sparta. And indeed he was but a little betore 
‘hand with them; for they had but juft furrendered the 
place, and were returning home, according to capitulatiqn 
when they met Cleombrotus at Megara, marching towards 
Thebes witha greatarmy. The Spartans called to account 
the three barmoftea, officers who had commanded in the 
Cadmea, and figned the capitulation. erin) ppidas and 
Arciffus were executed for it, and the third, named 


Dyfaoridas, was fo feverely fined, that he was forced to. 


quit Pelopennefus.+ 

This action of Pelopidas ¢ was called, by the Greeks, 
&fter to that of Thrafybulus, on account of their near 
refemblance not only in refpeét of the great virtues of the 
men, and the difficulties they had to combat, but the fuccefs 
with which fortune crowned them. For itis not eafy to 
find another inftance fo remarkable, of the few overcoming 


the many, and the weak the ftrong, merely by dint of 


courage and conduét, and procuring by thefe means fu¢h 
yreat advantages to their country. But the change of 


affairs which followed upon this action, rendered it till: 


more glorious. Forthe war which humbled the pride of 
the Spartans, and deprived them of their empire both by 
fea and land, took its rife from that night, when Pelopidas, 


without taking town or caftle, but being only one out of. 


twelve, who entered.a private houfe, loofened and broke 
to pieces (if we may exprefs truth by a metaphor) the 


chains of the Spartan government, until then efteemed. 


indiffoluble. 


* Asit isnot probable that the regaining fo ftrong a place, fhoufd 
be the work of a day, or have been effe€ted with fo {mall a force as 
Pelopidas then had, we muft have recourfe to Diodorus Siculus and 
Xenophon, who tells us, that the Athenians, early on the next mome. 
ing, after the feizing on the city, fent the Fheban general five thou- 
fand foot, and two thoufand horfe; and that feveral other bodies of 
troops came in from the cities of Boeotia, to the number of about fe- 
ven thonfand more; that Pelopidas befieged the place in form with 
. them, and that it held out feveral days, and furrendered at length for 
want of provifions. Diodor. Sicul. lib. xv. Xenoph.\. v. 

. Υ It was. maxim with the Spartans, to die {word in hand, in de- 
fence of a place committed totheir care. | 

ἘΜ. Dacier gives a parallel between the condu& of this aétion, 
and. that of the prince of. Monaco. in driving a Spanith garrifon out, 
ef bis town. ΝΕ 
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TheL.acedzemonians foon enteringB eotia witha powerful - 
army, the Athenians were ftruck with terror, and renounce 
ing their alliance with the Thebans, they took cognizancein - 
a judicial way, of all that continued in the intereft of that 
people, fome they put to death, fome they banifhed, and 
upon others they laid heavy fines. The Thebans being 
thus deferted by their allies, their affairs feemed to be ina 
defperate fituation. But Pelopidas and Gorgidas, who 
then had the command in Boéotia, fought means to embroil 
the Athenians again with the Spartans and they availed 
themfélves of this ftratagern. There was a Spartan named 
Sphodrias, a mian of great reputation asa (oldier, but of 
no found judgment, fanguine in his hopes, and indifcreet in 
his ambition. .This man was left with fome troops at Thef- 
pix, to receive and protect fuch of the Beeotians, as .. 
might corhe over to the Spartans. » To him Pelopidas pri- 
vately fent a merchant in whom he could confide,* well 
provided with money, aid with propofals that were more 
ikely to prevail than the money : ‘* That it became him 
* to undertake fome noble entéerprife—to furprifethePire. - 
*¢ us for inftance, by falling fuddenly upon the Athenians, - 
* who were not provided toreceive him ; for that nothing 
“could be fo agreeable: to thé. Spartans, as to be matters 
“ of Athens ; and that the Thebans now incenfed againft 
“the Athenians, and confidering, them as traitors, would . 
tend them rio manner of affiftance.”? ὃ 

Sphodrias, fuffering himfelf-at Iaft to be -perfuaded, 
marched into Attica by night, and advanced as far as 
Eleufis.¢ : There the hearts of his foldiers began to fail, 
and finding his defign difcovered, he returned to Thefpiz, . 
after he had thus brought upon the Lacedemonians along . 
and dangerous war. For upon-this the Athenians readily 
united with the Thebans.; and ‘having fitted outa large 
βοός, they : failed round Greece, engaging and receiving, 
fuch as weré-inclined to fhake off the Spartan yoke. 


: * This is more probable than #hat Diodorus Sieulus fays; name. 
ly, that Cleombrotus, withoutany ordet fromthe Epheri, perfuaded 
Sphodrias to furprife the Piraeus. + . 

+ They hoped to have reached the Piratus in the night, but found, 
when the day appeared, that they were got no father than Eleufis.- 
Sphodrias, perceiving that he was difcovered, in his return, plunder - 
ed the Athenian territories.’ The Lacedamonians recalled Sphodrias_ - 
and the Ephori proceeded againft him ; but Agefilaus, influenced by . 
hisfon, who wasa friend of the fon of Sphodrias brought him off, .-. 

au T2 . 
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Meantime, the Thebans, by themfelves, frequently came- 
to ation with the Lacedzmonians in Boeotia, not in fet 
battles, indeed, but in fuch as were of confiderable fervice 
and improvement to them ; for their fpirits were raifed, 
their bodies inured to labor, and by being ufed to thefe 
rencounters they gained both experience and courage. 
Hence it was, tNat Antalcidas the Spartan, faid to Agefilaus 
when he returned from Becotia wounded, Truly you are well 
paid for the infiruCion you have. given she, Thebans,and for 
teaching themthe art of war againft their will. Though to 
{peak properly, Agefilaus was not their inftruétor, but 

ofe prudent generals who made choice of fit opportunities 
to let loofe the Thebans, like fo many-young hounds,*# 
upon the enemy ; and when they had tafted of victory, 
fatisfied with the ardor they had fhown, brought them off 
again fafe. The chief honorof this was due to Pelopidas, 
For from the time of his being firft chofen general, until 
his death, there was not a year that he was out of employ. 
ment, but he was conftantly either captain. of the facred 
band, or governor of Beeotia. And while he was employed, 
the Lacedemonians were feveral times defeated by the 
Thebans, particularly at Platza, and at Thefpie, where 
Pheebidas, who had furprifed the Cadmea, waskilled ; and 
at Tanagra, where Pelopidas beat a confiderable body, and 
ftew, with his own hand, their general Panthoides. 

But thefe combats, though they ferved to animate and 
encourage the. victors, did not quite difhearten the van- 
quifhed. For they were not pitched battles, nor regular 
engagements, but rather advantages gained of the enemy, 
by well timed fkirmifhes, in which the Thebans fometimes, 
purfued, and fometimes retreated. 

But the battle of Tegyrz, which was a fort of prelude ta 
that of Leuctra, lifted the character of Pelopidas very high 5 
for none of the other commanders coud lay claim to any 
fhare of the honor of the day, nor had the enemy any. 
pretext to cover the fhame of their defeat. 

He kept a ftrict-eye upon the city of Orchomenus,f, 
which had adopted the Spartan intereft, and received two. 
companies of foot for its defence, and watched for an op- 


* We know not how the former tranflator happened to render. 
φκυλακας flaurch hounds, wheg it fignifies whelps, which by tafling. 
the blood, became eager after the game. 

+ This was one of the largeft and moft confiderable towns is. 
¥ecotia, and-ftill gerrifoned by the Lacedzemonians, 
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ity to make himfelf mafter of it. Being informed - 
that the garrifon were gone upon an expedition into Lo. 
cris, he hoped to take the town with eafe, now it was defi 
titute of foldiers, and therefore haftened thither with the 
facred band, ἀρὰ ἃ {mall party of. horfe. But findiag, . 
when he was near the town, that other-troops were com. 
ing from. Sparta. to.fupplyhe. place of thofe that.were . 
marched out, he led his forces back again by Tégyray | 
along the fides of the mountains, which .was.the only way 
he could pafs ; for.all the flat country was overflowed by 
the river Melas, which, from its very fource, fpreading . 
itfelf into marfhes and navigable pieces of water, made the 
lower roads impracticable. 

A little below.thefe marshes, ftands-the temple of Apols . 
lo Tegyreus, whofe oracle.there, has.not been long filent. 
It flourifhed moft in the-Perfian.wars, whHe Echerates was. 
high prieft. Here they report, that Apollo was-born.; 
and at the foot of the neighboring mountain called Delos, 
the Melas returns into itschannel. Behind the temple 
rife two copious fprings, whofe waters are admirable for 
their coolnefs and agreeable tafte. The one is called 
' Palm, and the other Olive, to this day ; fo that Latona . 
feems,to have been delivered, not.between two.trees, bus 
two fountains of that name. Ptoum, too, is juft by, from - 
whence, it is faid, a-hoar fuddenly rufhed out and frighta . 
ed her ;. and the ftories.of Python and Tityus, the fcene . 
ef which lies here, agree with their opinion who fay,.Apol~ 
lo was born in this place. The other proofs, of this mate . 
ter 1 omit.. For tradition does not reckon this deity among. 
thefe who were born mortal, and afterwards were changed: 
into demi gods ; of which number. were Hercules ands 
Bacchus, who by their virtues were raifed from @ frail and. 
perifhable being tq immortality ;. but he is one of thofe 
eternal deities who were never born,if we may givecredit: | 
to thofe.ancient fages that have treated of thefe high points. | 

The Thebans then retreating from Orchomenus towards 
Tegyrze,. the: Lacedemonians who were -returning from 
Locris, met them on the road. As foonas they were: 

erceived to be paffing the ftraits, one ran-and told Pelopi- 

asy We are fallen into the enemy’s hands ; And why ποῖ-. 
they, faid he, into eurs ? At the fame time he ordered the: 
eavalry to advance from the rear to the front, that they | 
might be ready for the attack ; and the infantry, who were 
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but three hundred,* he drew ap in a clofe body ; ᾿ 
that, wherever they charged, oh , horitas 
the enemy, theugh fuperior m numbers. 


ey would break through . 


The Spartans had two battalions. Ephorus fays, their . 


battalion confifted of five hundred men, but Caflithenes 
saakesit feven hundred, and Polybius and others nine Ἰμιη.- 


dred. Their polenzarchs, Gorgoteon and Theopompuy, | 
ran 


d boldly on againf the Thebans. The fhoek μόρα 


E the quarter where the generals fought in perfon on beth . 


fides, and was very violent and forious. The Spartan com. 


manders, who attacked Pelopidas, were among the firft - 
that were flain ; and all that were near them being either . 


killed or put to flight, the whole army was fo terrified, that 
they opened a lane for the ‘Thebans, through which they 
‘might have paiied fafely, and continued their route if they 


pleafed. But Pelopidas, difdaining to make his efcape - 


fo, charged thofe whe yet ftood their ground, and made 
fach havec among them, that they fled in great confufion. 


The purfax was not continued very far, for the Thebans . 


were afraid of the Orehomenians who were near the place 
of battle, and of the forces suff arrived from Lacedzmon. 
They were fatisfied with beating them ia fair. combat, and 
making thea retreat through a difperfed and defeated army. 


~ 


Having, therefore, erected a trophy, and gathered the - 


fpeils of the fain, they returned home not a little elated. 


or it feems that in all their fornier wars both with thé : 


Greeks and barbarians, the Lacedamonians had. never been 
beaten, the greater number by. the lefs, nor even. by equal 
numbers, in a pitched battle. Thus their courage feemed 
irrefiftible, and their renown fo much intimidated their 


uw YF .- 


adverfaries, that they. did not eare to hazard an engage. - 
mnent with thent on equat terme. . This battle fir® taught . 


the Greeks, that it was not the Eurotas,.nor the fpace be- 
tween Babyce and Cnacion, which alone produces brave 
warriors, but wherever. the.youth are afhamed of what is 


* This fmal! bady was, however, thevery Bower of the Theban ar- 


my, and was dignified by the names of the facred battalion and the | 


~ 


band of lovers, (as mentioned below) being equally famed.for their . 


fidelity to the -Theban ftate, and affection for each other. Some fab-: 


ulqus things are related of them, from which we. can only infer, - 


that they were a brave refolute fet of young men, who had vowed 
perpetual friendfhip to each other, and had. beund themfelves, by 
the ftrongeft ties, to ftand by one another. to the laft drop of their 


blood,; and were therefore the fitteft to be employed in fuch pri- - 


vate and dangerous expeditions... 


he 


é 
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Rafe, refolute insa good caufe, and more inclined to avoid 
difgrace than danger, there are the men who are terrible " 
to their enemies. 

Gorgidas, as fome fay, firft formed the facred band,. 
confifting of three hundred feleét men, who were quarter- 
ed in the Cadmea, and maintained and exercifed at the 
public expente. They were called the city band, for Cite. 


adels in thofe days were called cities. 
* * * * * 48 


* * * * 4 ἃ» 


But Gorgidas, by difpofing thofe that belonged to this. 
facred band here and therein the firft ranks, and covering 
the front of Mis infantry with them, gave them but little. 
epportunity to diftinguifh themfelves, or effectually to 
ferve the common caufe ;, thus divided, as they were, and. 
mixed with other traops more in number and of inferior 
refolution. But when. their valor appeared. with fo much. 
Inftre at Tegyrz, where they fought together, and clofe. 
to the perfon of their general, Pelopidas would never part 
them afterwards, but kept them in a body, and conftantly 

. charged at the head of them inthe moft dangerous attacks. 

. For, as- horfes go fafter, when harneffed together in a: 
¢hariot, than they do, when driven fingle, not becaufle 
their united force more eafily breaks the air, but becaufe 
their {pirits are raifed higher by emulation ; fo he thought 
the courage of brave men would be moft irrefiftible, when. 

_ they were aéting together and contending. with each other 

_ which fhould moft excel. 

_ But when the Lacedzmonians had made.peace with the . 

_ ret of the Greeks, and continued the war againft the 

. Thebans only, and when king Cleombrotus had entered 

. their country with ten thoufand foot and a thoufand horfe, 
they were not only threatened with the common dangers 
of war, as before, buteven with total extirpation ; which - 
Spread the utmoft terror over all Bagotia. As Pelopidas, 

. on this occafion, was departing for the army, his wife, who 

. followed him to the door, befought him, with. tears, to 
take care of himfelf, he anfwered, My dear, private per-~ 
Sons are to be advifed to take care pf themfelves, but per- 
fons in apublic charader to take care of others. 

When he came to the army, and found the general of= 
ficers differing in opinion, he was the firft to clofe in with. 
that of Epaminondas, who propofed that they fhould . 
give the enemy battle, He was not, indeed, then on¢ ek; 
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thofe that commanded in chief, but he was captain of the 
facred band ; and they had that confidence in him, which 
was due to a man who had given his country fuch pledges 
ef his regard for liberty. 

The refolution thus taken to hazard a battle, and the 
two armies in Gght at Leuctra, Pelopidas had a dream 
which gave him no fmall trouble. In that field lie the 
bodies of the daughters of Scedafus, who are called Lexv&- 
rid@ from the place. For arape having been committed 
upon them by fome Spartans whom they had hofpitably 
received into their houfe, they had killed themfelves, and. 
were buried there. Upon this, their father went to Lac- 
edemon, and demanded that juftice fhould be done upon 
the perfons who had committed fo deteflable and atrocious. 
acrime ; and, as he could not obtain it, he vented bitter 
imprecations againft the Spartans, and then killed himfelf 
upon the tomb of his daughters. From that time many 
prophecies and oracles forewarned the Spartans to beware 
of the vengeance of Leuctra: The trueintent of which but 
few underftood ; for they were in doubt as to the place that 
was meant, there being a little maritime town called Leuc- 
trum, in Laconia, and another of the fame name near Me- 
gelopolie in Arcadia. Befides, that injury was done to the 

ghters of Scedafus long before the battle of Leura. 

Pelopidas, then, a3 he flept in his tent, thought he faw 
thefe young women weeping at their tombs, and loading 
the Spartans with imprecations, while their father ordered 
him to facrifice a red haired young virgin to the dam fels, 
if he defired to be victorious in the enfuing engagement. 
This order appearing to him cruel and unjuft, he rofe and 
communicated it to the foothfayers and the generals. Some 
were of opinion, that it fhould not be neglected or dif- 
obeyed, alleging to the purpofe the ancient ftories of Me. 
meeceus the fon of Creon,* and Macaria the daughter of. 
Hercules ; and the more medern inftances of Pherecydes 
the philofopher, who was put to death by the Lacedzmo.- 
hians, and whofe {kin was preferved by their kings, pur- 
fuant to the direction of fome oracle; of Leonidas, who 
by order of the oracle too, facrificed himfelf, as it were, 
for the fake of Greece ; ahd laftly, of the human vitims 


* Meaceceus devoted himfelf to death for the benefit of his 
eountry ; as did alfa Macaria for the benefit of the Heraclidz. For 
gn account of the former, fee the Phenifa, and for the latter, the- 
eractide αἱ Earipidg. 


with joy, not forgetting to pu 
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eftered by Themiflocles to Bacchus Omekes, before the 


fea ght at Salamis; to all which facrifices the enfuiag 


fuccefs gave afanction. They obferved alfo, that Agefi- 

Jaus fetting fail from the fame place that Agamemnon did, 

aod agajioft the fame enemies, and feeing, moreover, at 

Aulis, the fame vifion of the goddefs* demanding his. 
daughter in facrifice, through an ill timed tenderaefs for. 
his child refufed it ; the confequeage of which was, that: 
his expedition proved unfuccefsful. 

Thofe that were of the contrary opinion, argued, that 
fo barbarous and unju& an offering could not poflibly be- 
acceptableto any fuperior being ; that no Zyphons or giants, 
but the father of gods and men, governed the world ; that 
it was abfurd to fuppofe that the gods delighted in human 
facrifices ; and that, if any of them did, they ought to be 
difregarded as impotent beings, ἔπος fuch ftrange and. 
corrupt defires coyld not.exift but in weak and. vicious. 
minds. 

While the principal officers were engaged onthis fubjedt, 
and Pelopidas was more perplexed than all the reft, ona 
Sudden a fhe colt quitted the herd, and ran through the 
camp ; and when {he came to the place where they were 
affembled, the ftood ftill, The officers, for their part, 
only admired her color, which was a fhiniag red, the 
ftatelinefs of her form, the vigor of her motions, and the 
{prightlinefs of her neighings ; but Theoeritus the diviner, 
underftanding the thing better, cried out to Pelopidas, 
ἐς Here comes the vittim, fortugate man that thou art ! 
‘¢ wait for no other virgin, but facrifice that which heaven 
‘¢ hath fent thee.” They then took the colt, and led her 
to the tomb of the virgins, where, after the ufual prayers 
and the ceremony of crowning her, they offered her up 

blith the vifion of Pelopidas 
and the facrifice required, to the whole army. 

The day of battle being come, Epaminondas drew up 
the infantry of his left wing in an oblique form,.that the 


* Xenophon, in the feventh book of his Grecian hiftory, acquaints 
us, that Pelopidas when he went upon an embaffy to the king of 
Perfia reprefented to him, that the hatred which the Lacedzmonie 
ans bore the Thebans, was owing to their not following Agefhlaus 
when he went to make war upon Perfia, and to their hindering him 
from facrificing his daughter at Aulis when ‘Diana demanded her 5 
ἃ compliance with which demand would have enfured his fuccels 3 
fuch, at leaft, was the doftrine of the heathen theoldgy. 
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right wing of the Spartans being obliged to divide from 
the other Greeks, he might fall with all his force upon 
Cleombrotus, who commanded them, and break them with 
the greatereafe. But the enemy, perceiving his intention, 
began to change their order of battle, and to extend their 
right wing, and wheel about, with a defign to furround 
Epaminondas. In the mean time, Pelopidas came brifkly 
up with his band of three hundred ; and before Cleombro- 
tus could extend his wing as he defired, or reduce it to its 
former difpofition, fell upon the Spartans, difordered as 
they were with the imperfe¢t movement. And though the 
Spartans, who were excellent matters in the art of war, 
Jabored no point fo much as to keep their men from con» 
fufion, and from difperfing when their ranks happened to 
be broken ;* infomuch that the private men were as able 
as the officers to knit again, and ‘to make an united effort, 
wherever any occafion of danger required ; yet Epami- 
nondas {πεῖ attacking their right wing only, without 
ftopping to contend with the other troops, and Pelopidas 
rufhing upon them with incredible fpeed and bravery, 
broke their refolution, and baffted their art. The confe- 
quence was fuch a rout and flaughter as had been never 
known before.¢ For this reafon Pelopidas, who had no 
fhare in the chief command, but was only captain of a 
fmall band, gained as much honor by this day’s great 
fuccefs, as Epaminondas, who was governor of Beeotia, 
and commander of the whole army. 

But foon after they were appointed joint governors of 
Boeotia, and entered Peloponnefus together, where they 


* evo μὴ πλανασϑαι μηδὲ ταραττισϑαι 

rakews διαλυϑεισης 

+ The Theban army confifted, at moft, but of fix thoufand men, 
whereas that of the enemy was, at leaft thrice that, number reck- 
oning the allies. But Epaminondas trufted moft in his calvary, 
wherein he had much the advantage both in their quality and good 
management ; the reft he endeavored to fupply by the difpofition - 
of his men, who were drawn up fifty deep, whereas the Spartans 
were but twelve. ~When the Thebans had gained the vi€tory, and 
killed Cleombrotus, the Spartans renewed the fight, to récover the 
king’s body ; and inthis the Theban general wilely chofe to grat- 
ify them, rather than hazard the fuccefs of a fecond onfet. The 
allies of the Spartans behaved ill in this battle, becaufe they came 
to it with an expeftation to conquer without fighting ; as for the 
Thebans, they had no allies at this time. This battle was fought 
in the yeat before Chrift 971. Biod. Sic. 1. xv. Xeroph, Hellan.1. via 
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canted feveral cities to revolt from the Laced%monians, 
aad brought over to the Theban intereft Elis, Argos, afl 
Arcadia, and great part of Laconia itfelf. It was now the 
winter folftice, and the latter end of the laft month in the 
years fo that they could hold their office but a few days 
longer ; for new governors were to fucceed on the firft 
day of the next month, and the old ones to deliver-up 
their charge under pain of death. 

The reft of their colleagues, afraid of the law, and 
difliking a winter campaign, were for marching home 
without lofs of time ; but Pelopidas joining with Epam- 
inondas to oppofe it, encouraged his fellow citizens, and 
fed them againft Sparta. Having paffed the Eurotas, the 
took many of the Lacedzemonian towns, and ravaged a 
the country to the very fea, with an army of feventy thou- 
fand Greeks, of which the Thebans did not make the 
twelfth part. But the character of thofe two great men, 
without any public order or decree, made all the allies 
follow with filent approbation, wherever they led. For 
the firft and fupreme law, that of nature, feems to direct 
thofe that have need of protection, to take him for their 
chief who is moft able to protect them. And as paffen- 
gers, though, in fine weather, or in port, they may behave 
infolently, and brave the pilots, yet, as foon as a ftorm 
arifes, and danger appears, fix their eyes on them, and 
rely wholly on their fkill; fo the Argives, the Eleang 
and the Arcadians, in the bent of their councils, were 
againft the Thebans, and contended with them for fuperi- 
ority of command ; but when the time of.a¢tion came, 
and danger preffed hard, they followed the Theban gen- 
erals of their own accord, and fubmijtted to their orders. 

In this expedition they united alt Arcadia into one body, 
drove out the Spartans who had fettled in Meffenia, and 
called home its antient inhabitants ; they likewife re- 
peopled Ithome. And in their return through Cenchrea, 
they defeated the Athenians,* who had attacked them 
in the ftraits, with a defign to hinder their paflage. 

After fuch achievements, all the other Greeks were 
‘charmed with their valor, and admired their good fortunes 
‘but the envy of their fellow citizens, which grew up toe 


* This happened to the Athenians though the error of their gen- 
‘eral Iphicrates, who, theugh otherwile an able man, forgot the pais 


αἴ Cenchrea, while he placed bis trodps in pofts Jefe commodioun 
U 


Vos. II, 
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gether with their glory, prepared for them a very unkina 
and unfuitable reception. For at their return they were 
both capitally tried, for not delivering up their charge, 
according to law, in the firft month, which they call Box- 
cation, but holding it four months longer ; during which 
time they performed thofe great ations in Meffenia, Ar- 
cadia, and Laconia. 

Pelopidas was tried firft, and therefore was in moft 
danger ; however, they were both acquitted. Epamin- 
ondas bore the accufations and attempts of malignity with 
great patience ; for he confidered it as no {mall inflance 
of fortitude and magnanimity, not to refent the injuries 
done by his fellow citizens ; but Pelopidas, who was nat- 
urally of a warmer temper, and excited by his friends to 
revenge him(felf, laid hold on this occafion. 

Meneclidas, the orator, was one of thofe who met upon 
the creat enterprife in Charon’s houfe. This man finding 
himfelf not held inthe fame honor with the reft of the de- 
liverersof their country, and being a good fpeaker, though 
of bad principles, and a malevolent difpofition, indulged 
his natural turn, in accufing and calumniating his fuperi- 
ors ; and this he continued to do with refpect to Epam- 
inondas and Pelopidas, even after judgment was paffed in 
their favor. He prevailed fo far as to deprive Epaminon- 
das of the government of Borotia, and managed a party 
againft him a long time with fuccefs ; but his infinuations 
againft Pelopidas were not liftened to by the feople, and 
therefore he endeavored to embroil him with Charon. It 
is the common confolation of envy, when a man cannot 
maintain the higher ground himfelf, to reprefent thofe he 
is excelled by, as inferior to fome others. Hence it was, 
that Meneclidas was ever extolling the actions of Charon 
to the people, and lavifhing encomiums upon his expedi- 
tions and victories. Above all, he magnified his fuccefs in 
a battle fought by the cavalry under his command at Pla- 
tzea, a little before the battle of Leuctra, and endeavored 
to perpetuate the memory of it by fome public monument. 

he occafion he took was this. Androcides of Cyzicum 
had agreed with the Thebans for a picture of fome other 
battle; which piece he worked at in the city of Thebes. 
But upon the revolt, and the war that enfued, he was 
obliged to quit that city, and leave the painting, which 
was almoft finifhed, with the Thebans. Meneclidas en- 
deavored-to perfuade the people to hang up this piece ia 
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one of their temples, with an infcription, fignitying that it 
was one of Charon’s battles, in order to caft a fhade upon 
the glory of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Certainly the 
propofal was vain and abfurd, to prefer one fingle enpage- 
ment,* in which there fell only Gerandas, a Spartan of no 
note, with forty others, to fo many and fuch important 
victories. Pelopidas, therefore, oppofed this :notion, in- 
fitting that it was contrary to the laws and ufages of the 
Thebans, to afcribe the honor of a victory to any one 
man in particular, and that their country ought to have 
the glory ofit entire. As for Charon, he was liberal in his 
praifes of him through his whole harangue, but he fhowed 
that Meneclidas was an envious and malicious man ; and 
he often afked the Thebans, if they had never before dene 
any thing that was great andexcellent. Hereupon a heavy 
fine was laid upon Meneclidas; and, ashe was not ableto 
pay it, he endeavored afterwards, to difturb and overturn 
the government. Such particulars as thefe, though {mall, 
ferve to give an infight intothe lives and characters of men. 
At that time Alexander, t the tyrant of Pherz, making 
epen war againft feveral cities of Theffaly, and entertain- 
ing a fecret defign to bring the whole country into fubjec- 
tion, the Theffalians fent ambaffadors to Thebes to beg the 
favor of a general and fome troops. Pelopidas feeing KE. 
paminondas engaged in fettling the affairs of Peloponne- 
fus, offered himfelf to command in Theffaly, for he was 
unwilling that his military talents and {kill thould lie ufe- 
lefs, and well fatisfied withal, that wherever Epaminondas 
was, there was no need of any other general. He there- 
fore marched with his forces inte Theffaly, where he foon 
recovered Lariffa ; and, as Alexander came and made fub- 
miffion, he endeavored to foften and humanize him, and, 
inftead of a tyrant, to render hima juft and good prince. 
But finding him incorrigible and brutal, and receiving 
frefh complaints of his cruelty, his unbridled luft and in- 
fatiable avarice, he thought it neceffary to treat him with 
foine feverity ; upon which he made his efcape with the 
guards. ; 


* Xenophon fpeaks flightly of Charon ; he fays, ‘* The exiles 
δι went to thehoufe of one Charon.” 

+ He had Rely poifoned his uncle Polyphron, and fet himfelf 
up tyrant in his itead. Polyphron, indeed, had killed his own 
brother Polydore, the father of Alexander. All thefe, with Jafon, 
who was of the fame family, were ufurpers of Theflaly, which bee 
fore was a free ftate. 
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Having now fecured the Theffalians againg the tyraae, 
and Jeft them in a good underftanding among themfelves, 
ke advanced into Macedonia.* Ptolemy had commenced 
hoftilities againft Alexander king of that country, and they 
both had fent for Pelopidas to be an arbitrator of their 
differences, and an affiftant to him who fhould appear to be 
injured. Accordingly he went and decided their difputes, 
recalled fuch of the Macedonians as had been banifhed, 
and taking Philip, the king’s brother, and thirty young men 
of the beftfamilies as hoftages, he brought them to Thebes ; 
that he might fhow the Greeks to what height the ‘Theban 
commonwealth was rifen by the reputation of its arms, and 
the confidence that was. placed in its juftice and probity. 

This was that Philip who afterwards made war upon 
Greece, to conquer and enflave it. He was now a boy, 
and brought up at Thebes, in the houfe of Pammenes. 
Hence he was believed to have propofed Epaminondas for 
lis pattern ; and perhaps he was atténtive to that great 
man’s activity and happy conduct in war, which was in 
truth the moft inconfiderable part of his charaéter 3 as for: 
his temperance, his juftice his magnanimity, and mildnefs, 
which really conftituted Epaminondas the great nian, 
Philip had no fhare of them, either natural or acquited. 

After this, the Theffalians complaining again, that 
Alexander of Pherae difturbed their peace, and formed 
defigns upon their cities, Pelopidas and Idmenias were 
deputed to attend them. But having no expectation of 4 
war, Pelopidas had brought no troops with him, and 
therefore the urgency of the eccafion obliged him to make 
ufe of the Theffalian forces. 

At the fame time there were frefh commotions in Ma- 
cedonia; for Ptolemy had killed the king and affumted the. 
fovere'gnty. Pelopidas, who was called in by the friends. 
of the deceafed, was defirous to undertake the caufe; but, 
having no troops of his own, he haftily raifed fome mér- 
cenaries, and marched with them immediately againit 


* Amyntas II, left three legitimate children, Alexander, Perdics 
cas, aad Philip, and one natural fon, whofe name was Ptolemy. 
This laft made war againft Alexander, flew him treagheroufly, and, 
réigned three years. 

+ About this time the caufe of liberty was in a great meafure de. 
ferted by theother Grecian ftates. Thebes was now the only com. 
mon wealth that retained any remains of petriotifm.and concern fx, 
the injured and opprefied., 
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Ptolemy. Upon their approach, Ptolemy bribed the mer- 
cenaries and brought them over to his fide ; yet, dreading 
the very name and reputation of Pelopidas, he went to pay 
his refpects to him as his fuperior, endeavored to pacify 
him with entreaties, and folemnly promifed to keep the 
kingdom for the braghers of the dead king, and to regard 
the enemies and 8.5 of the Thebans as hisown. For 
the perfornadl ἔ thefe conditions. he delivered to him 
his fon Philoxéhus and fifty of his companions, as hoftages. 
Thefe Pelopidas fent to Thebes. But being incenfed at 
the treachery of the mercenaries, and having intelligence 
that they had lodged the beft part of their effects, together 
with their wives and children, in Pharfalus, he thought 
by taking thefe he might fufficiently revenge the affront. - 
Hereupon he affembied fome Theffalian troops, and march- 
ed againft the town. He was no fooner arrived, than 
Alexander the tyrant appeared before it with his army. 
Pelopidas concluding that he was come to make apolo 
for his conduct, went to him with Ifmenias. Not that ἐς 
was ignorant what an abandoned and fanguinary man he 
had todeal with, but heimagined that the dignity of Thebes 
and his own character wuuld protect him from violence, 
The. tyrant, however, when he fawshem alone and unarm.- 
ed, immediately feized their perfons, and poffeffed himfelf 
of Pharfalus. This ftruck all his fubjeéts with terror and 
aftonifhment ; for they were perfuaded, that,-after fucha 
flagrant act of injuitice, he would fpare nobody, but beKeve 
on all occafions, and to all perfons, like a man that had 
defperately thrown offall regard to his own.life and fafety. 

When the Thebans were informed of this outrage, they 
were filled with indignation, and gave orders to their ar. 
my to march directly into Theffaly ; but Epaminandas then 
happening to lie under their difpleafure,* they-appointed 
other generals. 

As for Pelopidas, the tyrant took him to Phere, where 
at firft he did not deny any one-accefs to him, imagining 
that he was greatly humbled by his misfortune. But Pelo~ ἡ 


* They were difpleafed at him, becaufe in a late battle fought 
with the Lacedzemonians near Corinth, he did not, as they thought, 
purfue his advantage to- the utmoft, and put more of the enemy to . 
the word. Hereupon they removed him from the government of 
Beeotia, and fent him along with their forces asa private perfon. 
Such atts of ingratitude towards great and excellent. men are coms 
mon in popular governments. . 

οι U2 
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pidas, feeing the Pherteans overwhelmed with {forrow, Badt: 
them be comforted, becaufe-now vengeauce was ready to. 
fall upon the tyrant ; and fent to tell him, “‘ That he 

“6 very abfurdly in daily torturing and putting to death fo. 
“many of his innocent fubjects, in the mean time 
“fparing bim, who, ke. might know,. was determined to 
“ punith him when once out of his δυάς." ‘The tyrant, 
furprifed at his magnanimity and.unconcerpymade anfwer, 
“ Why is Pelopidas in fuch hafte to die?” Which being 
reported to Pelopidas, he replied, ‘‘ It is that thea, bemg 
“more hated by the gods than ever, mayeft the fooner 
“ come to a miferable end.”’ ; 

From that time. Alexander allowed accefs to nene but 
his keepers. Thebe, however, the daughter of Jafon, τσ. 
was wife to the tyram, having aa account frem thofe 
keepers of his noble and intrepid behavior, had a defire 
to fee him, and to have fome drfgourfe with him. When 
the came into the prifen, fhe could not presently diftinguifh 
the majeftic turn of his perfon amidft fuch aa appearance. 
ef diftrefs ; yet fuppofing from the diforder of his hair, 
and the meannefs of his attire and providions, thet he was 
treated unworthily, fhe wept. Pefopidas, who knew not.his 
viktor, was much furprifed ; but when he underftvod -her 
gaalicy, addreffed her by her father’s name, with whom he 

rad been intimately acquainted. And upon her faying,. 
‘<I pity your wife,’ he replied, ‘* And I pi who, . 

pay P pity you, 

‘¢ wearing no fetters, can endure Alexander.”” This af- 
fected her nearly ; for fhe hated the cruelty-and infolence 
of the tyrant, who to his other debaucheries added that of’ 
abufing her. youngeft brother. In eenfequence of this, and- 
by frequent interviews with Pelopidas, to whom the com-. 
municated her fufferings, fhe conceived a Mill ftronger re. 
_~ ~fentment-and averfion for her hufband. 

The Theban generals, who had entered Theffaly, with- .. 
eut doing any. thing, and either through their incapacity; 
or ijl fortune, returned with difgrace, the city of Thebes 
fined each of themten thoufand drachmas, and gave pam. 
jnondas thecominand of the army that was toactinT heffaly. 

‘The reputation of the new general, gave the Theflalians. 
freth fpirits, and occafioned fuch great infurrections among 
them, that thetyrant’s affairs feemed to bein avery defperate- 
condition ; fo great was the terror that fell upon his officers 
and friends, fo forward were his fubjeéts to revolt, and fo 
univerfal was the joy at the profpect of feeing him punifbeds. 
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Bpaminondas, however, perferred the fafety of Pelopidas. 


to his own fame; and fearing, if he carried matters to an. 


extremity at firit, that thetyrant might grow defperate, and: 


 deftroy his prifoner, he protracted thewar. By fetching a 


compatsasif to 2nifh ms preparations, he kept Alexander | 
in fufpenfe, and managed him fo as nezther to moderate his 
violence-and pride, * nor yet to increafe, his fiercenefs and 
cracky. For he knew his favage difpoGition and the little 
segard he paid to reafon or juftice ; that he buried fome. 
perfons alive, and:dreffed othersin the fkins of bears and wild 
s, andthen, by way of diverfion, baited them with 

dogs, or defpatched them with darts ; that having fummoned: 
the peopie of Melibcea and Scotufa, towns in friendthip 
and alliance with him, to meet him in full affembly, he 
forrounded them with guards, aad with all the wantonnefs 
of cruelty, put them. te the {word ; and that-he confecrated 
the fpear with which he flew his wncle Polyphron, and 
having crowned it with garlands, offered facrifice to it, as 
to a god, and gave it the ‘name of Jychon. Yet upon fee 
atvagedian attthe Treader of Euripides, he went haftily 
out-of the theatre, and at the fame time fent ἃ meffaze to 
the actor, “ Not to be difcouraged, but to exert all his 
“ fill in his part ; for ie wasnot out of any difffke that he 
“went out, but he was athamed that his citizens thould. 
“ fee him, who never-pitied thofe he put to death, weep 
*¢ at the fufferings of Heeuba and Andromache,*’ 

This execrable tyrant was terrified at the very name and: 
character οὗ Epaminondas, 


And dropped the craven wing, 


He fent an embaffy in alt hafte to offer fatisfa@ion, but: - 
that general did not vouchfafe to admit fuch a man into 
alltance withthe Thebans; he only granted him a trnce of 
thirty days, and haying recovered Pelopidas and I{menias . 
eut of his hands, he marched back again with his army. ὁ 

Soon after this, the Thebans having difcovered that the 
Lacedeemonians and Athenians had fent ambatfadors to the 
king of Perfia, to draw him iato league with them, fent 
Pelopidas on their part ; whofe eftablifhed repntationamply 


"So μητε ἀνεῖναι τὸ αὐυϑαδεὶ καὶ ϑραισύνομειον, μήτε τὸ weep ty 
κἀς ϑυμοτιδὲς εξερεϑισιει. HH τῆς tyrant had reftvained his exceffes, 
his fubjc&s:migit have retarned to him,. and if-his fury had been - 
δόσε σον οὗλα, ‘he might have -killed Belopidas, 
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jeftified their choice. For he had no fooner entered the 
king’s dominions than he was univerfally known and hon- 
ored ; the fame of his battles with the Lacedzmonians. 
had {pread itfelf though Afia ; and, after his victory at 
Leuétra, the report of new fucceffes continually following, 
had extended his renown to the moft diftant provinces. So 

that when he arrived at the king’s court, and appeared 
before the nobles and great officers that waited there, he. 
was the objeét of univerfal admiration. ‘‘ This,” faid they, 

“(is the man who deprived the Lacedzemonians of the 

“Ἅ empire both of fea and land, and confined Sparta within 

“ the bounds of Taygetus and Euratas; that Sparta, which 

“a litde before, under the conduct of Agefilaus, made 

“ war againft the great king, and fhook the realms of Sufa 

<¢ and Ecbatana.” On the fame account Artaxerxes re- 
joiced to fee Pelopidas, and loaded him with honors. 
But when he heard him converfe in terms that were ftronger 
than thofe of the Athenians, and plainer than thofe of the 
Spartans, he admired him ftill more ; and, as kings feldom 
conceal their inclinations, he made no fecret of his attach- 
ment to him, but let the other ambaffadors fee the diftin€tion 
in which he held him. It is true, that, of all the Greeks, 

he feemed to have done Antalcidas the Spartan the greateft 
honor,* when he took the garland which he wore at table 
from his head, dipt it in perfumes, and fent ithim. But 
though he did not treat Pelopidas with that familiarity, yet 
be made him the richeft and mof magnificent prefents, and 

fully grantéd his demands ; which were, ‘* That all the 
‘* Greeks fhould be free and. independent ;. that Metfene 

* fhould be repeopled ; and that the Thebans fhould be 

« peckoned the king’s hereditary friends:”” 

With this anfwer he returned, but without accepting any 
of the king’s prefents, except fome tokens-.of his favorand 
regard ; a circumftance that reflected no. {mall difhonor 
upon the other ambafladors. The Athenians condemned 
and executed Timagoras, and juftly tao, if it was on account 
of the many prefents he received.. For he accepted.not only 
gold and filver, but a magnificent bed, and fervants to. 
niake it, as if that was an art which the Greeks were not 
fkilledin. He received alfo fourfcore cows, and herdfmen 
to take. care of them, as if he-wanted their milk for his. 


* If Plutarch means the Spartan ambeflador, he differs from Xeno« 
pbon, who fays that his name was Euthicles. Helikewife tells us that 
Timagoras was the perfon whom the king ¢iteemed next to Pelopidass 
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Wealth ¢ and, at laft, he fiffered himieif to be carried in a 
Htteras far as the fea coaft at the king’s expence, who paid 
four tafents for his conveyance: But his receiving of pre- 
fents does not feermto have been the principal thing that 
incenfed the Athenians, For when Epicrates, the armor 
bearer acknowledged in full affembty, that he had fercived. 
the king*s prefents, and talked of propofing adecree, that, 
inftead of choofing nine. archons every year, nine of the 
pooreft citizens fhould be fent ambaffadors to the king, that 
by his gifts they might be raife to affluence, the people 
only laughed atthe motion. What exafperated the Athe- 
mans moft, was, tat the Thebans had obtained of the: 
king all they afked ; they did not confider how much the 
character of Pelopidas outweighed the addrefs of their 
orators, with a man whoever paid particular attention to. 
military excellence. - 

This embaffy procured Petopicias great appleufé, as well: 
en account of the repeopliag of Ntefféne, as tothe reftoring. 
of liberty to. the reft of Greece. ἘΞ 

Alexander the Pherzan was now returned to hienatural' 
difpafition; he had deftroyed feveral cities of Theffaly, 
and put garrifons into the towns of the Pinhiota, the 
Achzeans and the Magnefians. As foon as thefe oppreffed’ 
people had learnt that Petopidas was returned, they fent’ 
their deputies to Thebes, to beg the favor of fome forces, 
and that he might be their general. The Thebans wil 
lingly granted their requeft, and δὰ army was foon got’ 
ready ; bot as the general was on the point of marching, 
the fun began to be eclipfed, and the city was covered: 
with darknefs in the day time. — . 

Pelopidas, feeing the people in great confternation at 
this phenomenon, did not think proper to force the army to. 
shove, while under fuch terror and difmay, nor to rifit. 
the lives of feven thoufand of his fellow citizens. Infteadi 
of that, he went himfelf into Theffaty, and taking with: 
him only three hundred horfe, confifting of Theban vohrn. 
teers and ftrangers, he fet out, contrary to the warnings of 
the foothfayers and inclinations of the people. For they 
confidered the eclipfe as a fign from heaven, the object of 
which muft be fome illuftrious perfonage. But, befides. 
that Pelopidas was the more exafperated againft Alexander- 
by reafon of the itl treatment he had received, he hoped 
from the converfation he had with Thebe, to find the ty- 
kant’s family embroiled andin great diforder, The greatedh 
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incitement however was the honor of thething. He had 
a generous ambition, to fhow the Greeks, at a time when 
the Lacedemonians were fending generals and other offi- 
cers to Dionyfius the tyrant of Sicily, and the Athenians. 
were penfioners to Alexander, as their benefactor towhom 
they had ere¢ted a ftatue in brafs, that the Thebans were 
the only people who teok the field in behalf of the oppreff- 
ed, and endeavored to exterminate all arbitrary and un- 
juft government. 

When he was arrived at Pharfalus, he affembled his 
forces, and then -marched direétly againft Alexander ; who, 
knowing that Pelopidas had but few Thebans about him, 
aod that he himfelf had double his number of Theffalian 
infantry, went to meet him as far as the temple of Thetis, 
When he was informed, that the tyrant was advancing 
towards him witha great army, So much the better, faid 
he, for we αἱ] beat [0 many the more. 

Near the place called Cynofcephalz, there are two fteep 
hills oppofite each other, in the middle of the plain. Both 
fides endeavored to get poffeffion of thefe hills with their 
infaatry. In the mean time Pelopidas with his cavalry, 
which was numerous and excellent, charged the enemy’s, 
horfe, and put them to the rout. But while he was pur- 
fuing them over the plain, Alexander lad gained the hills, 
having got before the Theffalian foot, which he attacked. 
as they were trying to force thofe ftrong heights,killing the 
foremoft, and wounding many of thofe that followed, fo 
that they toiled without effecting any thing. Pelopidas 
feeing this, called back his cavalt » and ordered them to 
fall upon fuch of the enemy as {till kept their ground on 
the plain ; and taking his buckler in fis hand, he ran to 
join thofe that were engaged on the hills. He foon made 
his way to the front, and by his prefence infpired his 
foldiers with fuch vigor-and alacrity, that the enemy 
thought they had quite different men to deal with. They 
ftood two or three charges ; but when they found that the 
foot ftill preffed forward, and faw the horfe return from 
the purfuit, they gave ground, and retreated, but flowly, 
and ftep by ftep.* Pelopidas then taking a view, from an 
eminence, of the enemy’s whole army, which did not yet 
take to flight, but was full of confufion and diforder, 
flopped a while to look round for Alexander. When he 
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perceived him on the right encouraging and rallying the 
mercenaries, he was no longer mafter of himfelf ; but facri- 
ficing both his fafety, and his duty asa general, to his 
‘paffion, he fprang forward a great way before his troops, 

oudly calling for and challenging the tyrant, who did not 
dare to meet him or to wait for him, but fell back and hid 
himfelf in the midft of his guards. The foremoft ranks 
‘of the mercenaries, who came hand to hand, were broken 
by Pelopidas, and a number of them flain; but others 
fighting at a diftance, pierced his armor with their jave- 
lins, The Theffalians, extremely anxious for him, ran 
down the hill to his affiftance, but when they came to the 
place, they found him dead upon the ground. Both horfe 
and foot then falling upon the enemy’s main body, entirely 
routed them, and killed above three thoufand. The pur. 
duit continued a long way, and the fields were covered 
with the carcafes of the flain. 

Such of the Thebans as were prefent, were greatly 
afflicted at the death of Pelopidas, calling him their father, . 
' pheirfavior, and infirudfor in every thing that was great 
and honorable.. Nor is this to be wondered at; fince the 
Theffalians and allies, after exceeding, by their public acts 
in his favor, the greateft honors that are ufually paid to 
human virtue, teftified their regard for him ftill more fenfi- 
‘bly by the deepeft forrow. For it is faid, that thofe who 
were in the action, neither put off their armor, nor un- 
bridled their horfes, nor bound up their wounds, after they 
heard that he was dead; but, notwithftanding their heat 
and fatiguey repaired to the body, as if it ftill had life and 
fenfe, piled round it the fpoils of the enemy, and cut off 


their horfes’ manes and theirown hair.* Many of them, ”- 


when they retired to their tents, neither kindled a fire nor 
took any refrefhment ; but a melancholy filence reigned 
throughout the camp, as if, inftead of gaining fo great 
and gloriousa victory, they had been worfted and en- 
flaved by the tyrant. 

When the news was carried to the towns, the magiftrates, 
oung men, children, and priefts came out to meet the 
ody, with trophies, crowns and golden armor ; and when 

the time of hisinterment was come, fome of the Theflalians 
who were venerable for their age, went and begged of the 
Thebans that they might have the honor of burying him. 
One of them exprefled himfelf in thefe terms: ‘* What 


* A cultlomary token ef mourning among the encicnts. 
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« we requeft of you, aur good allies, will be en honor 
“4 aad confolation to us under this great misfortune, It is 
“© not the living Pelopidas, whom the Theffalians defire to 
«ὁ attend ; it is not te Pelopidas fenfible of their gratitude, 
<‘ that they would now pay the due honors ; all we afk is 
«ὁ the permiflion to wafh, to adarn,and inter his dead body. 
“6 And if we obtain this favor, we fhall believe you are 
“ perfuaded that we think our fhare in the common cala- 
<¢ mity greater than yours. You have loft only a good 
“: general, but we are fo unhappy as to be deprived both 
“© of him and of our liberty. For how fhall we prefume 
“¢ to ak you for another general, when we have nat re- 
“€ flored to you Pelopidas ?” 

The Thebans granted their requeft. And furely there 
mever was amore magnificent funeral, at leaft in the opinion 
of thofe who do not place magnificence in ivory, gold, and 
purple ; as Philiftus did, who dwells in admiration upon 
-the funeral of Dionyfius ; which, properly {peaking, was 
nothing but the pompous cataftrephe of that hloody trage- 
dy,his tyranny, Alexander the Great,too,upon the death af 
Hepbeftion, not only had the manes of the horfesand mules 
fhorn, but caufed the battlements of the walls to be taken 
dewn, that the very cities might feem to mourn, by lofing 
their ornaments, and having the appearance of being 
fhorn and chaltifed with grief.* Thefe things being the 
effects of arbitrary orders, executed through neceflity, and 
attended both with eavy of thofe for whom they are done, 
and hatred of thofe who command them, are not proofs af 
efteem and re{pect, but of barbaric pomp, of luxury, and 
Vatity, in thofe who lavifh their wealth to fuch vain and 
deficable purpofes. But that a man who was only one 
of the fubjects of a republic,+ dying ina ftrange couatry, 
neither his wife, children, or kinfmen prefent, without the 
xsequeft or commaad of any one, fhould be attended home, 
conducted to the grave, and crawned by fo many cities and 
tribes, might juftly pafs for an inftance of the moft perfeé& 
happinefs. For the gbfervation of AZfop is not true, that 
Death is moft unfortunate in the eime af profperity ; an the 
contrary, itis then moft happy, fince it fecures to good mea 
the glory of their virtuous actions and puts them above the 
power of fortune. Thecompliment,therefore, ofthe Spartaa 
was much more rational, when embracing Diagoras, after 
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“ke and his fons-and grandfons hadall conquered ahd been 
crowned at the Olympie games, he faid, Die, die nowy. 
Diagoras, for thou canft not be a god.* And yet, I think,. 
if a man fhould put all the’ victories in the Olympian and 

ythian games together, he would not pretend to com- 
pare them with-any one of the enterprifes of Pelopidas, 
which were many and all fuccefsful ; fo that after he had 
flourifhed the greateft part of his life in honor and re- 
nown, and had been appointed the thirteenth time governo- 
or of Boeotia, he died in-a. great exploit, the confequence 
of which was the deftruétion of the tyrant, and the reftore 
Ing of its liberties to Theffaly. . 

His death, as it gave the allies great concern, fo it 
brought them ftill greater advantages. For the Thebans 
were no fooner informed of it, than prompted by a defire 
of revenge, they fent upon that bufinefs feven thoufand 
foot and feven hundred horfe, under the command of 
Malcites and Diogiton. Thefe finding Alexander weak- 
ened with his late defeat, and reduced to great difficulties, 
compelled him to reftore the cities he had taken from the 
Theffalians, to withdraw his garrifons from the territories 
of the Magnefians, the Phthiote, and Achzans, and to 

“engage by oath to fubmit to the Thebans, ahd to keep 
‘his forces in readinefs to execute their orders. 

And here it is proper to relate the punifhment which the 
gods inflicted upon him foon after for ‘his treatment of 
Pelopidas. He, as we have already mentioned, firft taught - 
Thebe, the tyrant’s wife, not to dread the exterior pomp 
and {plendor of his palace,thoogh fhe lived in the midft of 
guards,’ confifting of exiles from other countries. She, 
therefore, fearing tis falfehood,-and hating his cruelty, - 
agreed with her three brothers Tifiphonus, Pythofaus, and 
Lycophron, to take him off-; and they put their defign in 
executiomratter this manner. The whole palace was full of 

uards, who watched all the night, except the tyrant’s . 

d chamber, which wasn upper room, and the: door of 
the apartment was guarded by a dog who was chained there, 
and who would fly at every body except his mafter and 
miftrefs and one flave that ted him. When the time fixed 
‘for the attempt was come, ‘Fhebe concealed her brothers, 
‘before it was dark, ima room hard by. She went in alone, 

"85 ufaal,to Alexander,who wasalready afleep,but prefentty | 
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. Came out again, and ordered the flave to take away the 
dog, béraufe her hufband chofe to Meep ‘without being 
ditarbed ; and that the flairs might not creak as the young 
-Taen came up, fhe’ covered them with wool. She thea 
fetched up her brothers, and leaving them at the door with 
poniards in their hands, went into thechamber,and taking 
.away the tyrants fword,w hich hung at the head of his bed, 
.fhowed it them.as a proof that he was [δῇ afleep. ‘Fhe 
young men now being ftruck with terror, and not daring 
-to advance, ‘fhe reproached them with cowardice, and’ 
fwore in her rage, that fhe would awake Alexander, and. 
tell him the whole. Shameand fear having broughtthem 
to themfelves, the led them in and placed them about the, 
bed, herfelf holding the light. One of them caught him 
‘by the feet, and another by the hair of his head, while the 
third ftabbed him with his poniard. Such a death was, 
rhaps, too fpeedy for fo abominable a monfter ; but if 
it be confidered that he was the firft tyrant who was affaf- 
finated by his own wife, and that his dead body was ex- 
pofed to all kinds of indignities, and fpurned and trodden 
under foot by his fubjects, his punifhment will appear to 
‘have been proportioned to his crimes. 
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Marcus CLAUDIUS, who was five times conful, was 
the fon of Marcus ; and, according to Pofidonius, the fiat - 
of his family that bore the furname of Marcellus, that is, 
Martial, He had, indeed, a great deal of military expe- 
rience ; his make was ftrong, his arm almoft irreliftible, 
and he was naturally inclined towar. But though impet- 
uous and lofty in the combat, on other occafions he was 
modeft and humane. He was fo fara lover of the Gre- 
Cian learning and eloquence, as to honor and 3dmire thafe.. 
that excelled in them, though his employments prevented 
his making that progrefs in them which he defired. Fer 
if:Heaven ever defigned that any men, 

: in war's rude lifts thould combat, 

From youth to age 
as Homer expreffes it, certainly it was the principal Re- 
mans of thofe times. In their youth they had to contend 
with the Cartlsginiaos for the Mand of Sicily, in theie 
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waddle age with the.Gauls for Italy itfelf, and in their old 
jge again with the Carthaginians and Hannibal. Thus, . 
éven in age, they had not the common relaxgtion and re. 
pofe, but were called forth by their birth ‘and their merit 
to accept of military commands.: 7 
As for Marcellus,there was no kind of fighting in which: 
le was not admirably well fkilled ; but in fingle combat he - 
excelled himfelf. He, therefore, never refuled a challenge, 
or failed of killing the challenger. In Sicily, feeing his 
brother Otacilins in great danger, he covered him with his 
fhield, flew thofe that attacked him, and faved his life. — 
For thefe things, he received from the generals crowns and 
ether military honors, while but a youth ; and his repu- 
tation increafing every day, the people appointed him to 
the office of curule edile, and the priefts to that of augur. - 
This is a kind of facerdotal function to which the law af- 
gns the care of that divination which is taken from the:: 
ht of birds.. 
* . *., * +: 4 


, ΚΦ ΓῚ ες 4 * * 

After the firft Carthaginian war,* which had lafted 
twentytwo years, Rome was foon engaged in a new war 
with the Gauls. The Infubrains, a Celtic nation, who in- - 
habit that part of Italy which lies at the foot of the Alps, . 
though very powerful in themfelves, called in the affiltance - 
of the Gefata,a people.of Gaul, who fight for pay on fuch 
occafions. It was a wonderful and fortunate thing for the: - 
Roman people, that the Gallic war did not break out at 
the fame time with the Punic ; and thatthe Gauls obferving ; 


‘® Plutarch is a Jittle miftaken here in his chronology. The πε. 
Punic war lafted twentyfour years, for it began in the year of Rome. - 
our hundred and eightynine, and peace was made with the Car- 
thaginians in the year five hundréd and twelve. The Gaulscontin- - 
tad qalet all that time, and did not begin to ftir till four years af-. - 
ter. ‘Then they advanced to Ariminum ; but the Boii mutinying 
again their leaders, flew the kings Ates and Galates ; after which . 

Gauls fell upon each other, and numbers were flain ; they that 
futvived returned home. Five years after this, the Gauls began to 
tepare for anew wat, on account of the divifion which Flaminias 
wid made of the lands m- the Picane, taken from the Senones of 
GalliaCifalpina. Thofe preparations were carrying ona long time αὶ 
and it was eight years after that divifion, before the war began in 
éarneft_ under their chiefs Congolitanus and Anereftes, wheo L. 
#milius Paupus and C. Atilius Regulus were ¢onfuls, in the five 
hénd red and twentyeighth year of Rome, and the third yeas of tee. - 
‘eae. hundsod and thirtyeighthOlympiad. Polyb.]. ib. - 
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an exa&t neutrality all that time, as if they had watted to, 
take up the conqueror, did notattack the Romans till they. 
were victorious, and at leifure to receive them. However,,. 
this war was nota little alarming to the Romans, as well 
on account of the vicinity of the Sauls, as their chara¢ter 
of old as warriors. ‘They were, indeed, the enemy whom 

they dreaded moft ; for they had made thenfelves mafters 

of Rome; and from that time it had been provided by law, 

that the priefts fhould be exempted from bearing arms, 

except it were to defend the city againft the Gauls. 

The vaft preparations they made were farther proofs of 
their fears (tor it is faid that fo many thoufands of Romans 
were never {een inarms either before or fince;) and fo were 
the new and extraordinary facrifices which they offered. 
On other occafions, they had not adopted the rites of bar. 
darous and favage nations, but their religious cuftoms had 
been agreeable to the mild and merciful ceremonies of the 
Greeks ; yet op the appearance of this war, they were 
forced to comply with certain oracles found in the books 
of the Sibyls; and thereupon they buried two Greeks,* 
a man and a woman, and likewife two Gauls, one of each 
fex, alive in the beaft market. A thing that gave rife to 
certain private and: myfterious rites, which ftill continue to 
be performed:in the month of November. 

In the beginning of the war the Romans fometimes gain- 
ed greatadvantages, and fometimes were no lefs fignally de- 
feated ; but there was no decifive a¢tion, till the confulate 
of Flaminius and Furius, who led avery powerful army 
againft theInfubrians. “Dhen we are told, the river which. 
runs through the Picene, was feen flowing with blood, and 
that three moons appeared over the city of Ariminum.— 
_ But the priefts who were to obferve the flight of birds at 
the time of choofing confuls, affirmed that the eleétion 
was faulty and inaufpicious. The, fenate, therefore, im, 
mediately fent letters to the camp to recal the confuls, in- 
filting that they fhould return without lofs of time, and re- 
fign their office, and forbidding them to act at all againft 

the enemy in confequence of their late appointment. 
᾿ς Flaminius having received thefe letters, deferred opening 
them tll he had engaged and routed the barbarians,f and 


* They offered the fame facrifice at the beginning of the fecond 
Punic war. Liv. 1. xxii. 5. 7. 

+ Faminius was not entitled to this fuccefs by his condu@. Ha 
gave battle with ariver behind him, where thee was net reqm for hia. 
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éver tun their country. Therefore, when he returned, 
loaded with fpeils, the people did not go out to meet him ; 
and becaufe he did not directly dbey the order that recall- 
éd-him, but treated it with contempt, he was in danger of 
lofing his frumph. As foon 4s the triumph was over, 
Both he arid his colleague were depofed, and reduced to 
the rank of private citizens. ‘So much regard had the Ro- 
thans for religion, referring all their affairs to the good 
pFealure of the gods, and, in their greateft profperity, not 

ffering any neglect of the forms of divination and other 
facred wlagés ; for they were fully perftiaded, that it was 
a-matter of greater importance to the prefervation of their 
Rate to have their getrerals obedient to the gods, than even: 
to. have them viétorious in the field.:!. | 

To this purpofe, the following ftory is remarkable :— 

Tiberius Sempronius, who was as much refpected for his - 
valor and probity as any man-in Rome, while conful, 
named Scipio Nafica and Caius Marcius his fucceffors. 
When they were gone into the provinces allotted them, . 
Sempronius happening to meet with a book which contain. - 
ed the facred regulations for the conduct of war,* found - 
that there was one particular which he never knew before. | 
It was this ; “4 When the conful goes to take the aufpices - 
“in a houfe or tent without the city, hired for that pur- 
** pofe, and is obliged by fome neceffary bufinefs to return 
“into the city before any fure fign appears to him, he muft - 
“ὁ not make ufe of that lodge again, but take another, and ~ 
“there begin his obfervations anew... Sempronius was 
ignorant of this, when he named thofe two confuls, for he 
had twice made ufe of the fame place ; but when he per- 
ceived his error, he made the fenate acquainted: with it. 
men to Tally or retreat, if they had been broken. But poffibly he ' 
might make fuch a dilpofition of his forces, to fhow them that the 
rauft either conquer or die ; for he knew that he was ating againit - 
the intentions of the fenate, and that nothing but fuccefs could bring 
him off. Indeed, he was naturally rath and daring. ᾿ 

It was the fkill and management of the legionary tribunes, which 
made amends forthe coniul’s imprudence They diltributed among 
the foldiers of the fart line the pikes of the Triarii, to prevent the | 
enemy from making ufe of their-{words ; and when the firt ardor 
of the Gauls was over, they ordered the Romans to fhorten their 
{words, clofe with the enemy, fo as to leave them no room to lift 
up their arms, and ftab.them ; which they did without running 
any hazard themielves, the iwords of the Gauls having uo points, 

* στρατευματιχοις ὑπομνήμασιν. 
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They, for their part, did not lightly pafs.over-fo fmalt as 
defeét, but wrote to the confuls about it ; who lefet. their - 
provinces, and returned with all fpeed to Rome, where - _ 
they laid down their offices. This did not happen till long 
after the affair of which we.were {peaking.* 

But about that very time, two priefts of the beft families . 
in Rome, Cornelius Cethegys and Quintus Sulpicius, were 
degraded from the priefthood ; the former, becaufe he did 
not prefent the.entrails of the victim according to-_rule ; - 
and the latter, becaufe as he was facrificing, the tuft of his 
cap, which was fuch an one as the Flamines wear, fell off. . 
And becaufe the fqueaking οὗ a rat happened to be heard, . 
at the moment that Minucius the dictator appointed Caius 
Flaminius his general of horfe, the people abliged them to 
quit their pofts, and appointed others in their itead. But - 
while they obferved thefe fmall matters with fuch exacts 
nefs, they gave not into any fort of fuperftition,+ for they 
neither changed nor went beyond the ancient ceremonies. 

Flaminius and his colleague being depofed from the- 
confulfhip, the magiftrates, called Interreges,— nominated 
Marcellus to that high office ; who, when he entered upon 
it, took Cneius Cornelius for his colleague. ‘Though the - 
Gauls are faid. to haye beer difpofed to a.recanciliation, 
and the fenate was peaceably inclined,.yet. the people, at 
the inftigation of Marcellus, were for war. However, a. 
peace was concluded ; which feems to have been broke by 
the Gefatz, who having paffed the Alps, with thirty thou. 
fand men, prevailed with the Infubrians to join them with 
much greater numbers. Elated with their ftrength, they 
marched immediately to Acerrz,|| a city on the banks of : 
the Po, There Viridomarus, king of the Gefatz, took 
ten thoufand men from the main body, and with this par- 
ty laid wafte all the country about the river. . 

When Marcellus was informed of their march,-he left - 
his colleague before Acerrz, with all the heavy armed ine - 


* Sixty years after. 

+ This word is here ufed in the literal fenfe. 

+ Thefe were officers, who, when there were no legal magiftrates . 
in being, were appointed to hold the comitia for ele€ting new ones. 
Te title of Unterreges, which was given them while the govemment 
was regal, was continued to them under the commonwealth. 

ἢ The Romans were befieging Acerraz, and the Gauls. went to | 
yelicve it ; but finding themfelves unableto do that, they pafled the - 
Po with part of their army, and laid fiege te Claftidiumto make a. - 
diverfion, Polyd, 1. ii. 
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fintry, and the third part of the horfe ; and taking with» 
him the reft of the cavalry, and about fix hundred of the 
light armed foot, he. fet out, and kept forward day and: 
night, till he.came up with the ten thoufand Gefatz near 
Claftidium,* a. little. town of the Gauls, which had very 
lately fubmitted ta the Romans. He had not time to give 
his troops any reft or refrefhment ; for the barbarians im- 
mediately perceived his approach, and defpifed his attempt, 
as he had buta handful of infantry, and they made no 
account of his cavalry. Thefe, as well as all the other - 
Gauls, being fkilledin fighting on horfeback, thought they 
had the advantage in this refpect ; and, befides, they great- 
ly exceeded Marcellus in numbers. They marched, there-» 
fore, directly againft him, their king at.their head, with. 
great impetuofity and dreadful menaces, as iffure ofcruth~. . 
ing him atonce. Marcellus, becaufe his party was but. 
{frnall, to prevent its being furrounded, extended thewings . 
of his cavalry, thinning and widening the line, till he pre~. . 
fented a front nearly equal to that of the enemy. He was. . 
-now advancing to the charge, when his horfe, terrified with ; 
the fhoutsof the Gauls, turned fhort, and forcibly carried . 
Khim back. Marcellus fearing that this, interpreted by fux 
erftition, fhould caufe fome diforder in his troops, quick. . 
fy turned his horfe again towards the enemy, and then 
paid his adorations to the fua ; as.if that movement had 
been made, not by accident but defign, forthe Romansal. . 
ways turn round when they worfhip the gods. Upon the 
int of engaging, he vawed to Jupiter Feretrius the choic- 
eft of the enemy’s arms. In themean time, the king of the - 
Gauls fpied him, and judging bythe enfigns of authoritythat 
he was the conful, he fet fpurs to his horfe, and advanced 
aconfiderable way. before the reft, brandifhing his fpear,and 
loudly challenging him to the combat.. He was da/tinguifh« 
ed from the reft of the.Gauls by his ftature, as well as-by 
his armor, which, being fet off with gold and filver, and 
the moft lively colors, {hone like lightning. As Marcellus 
was viewing the difpofition of the enemy’s forces, he caft. 
his eyes upon this rich fuit of armor, and concluding that 
in it his vow to Jupiter would be accomplithed,. he ruthed 
upon the Gaul, and piercec his breaft plate with his fpear ; 
which ftroke, together with the weight and force of th: 
canful’s horfe, brought him to the ground, and with twe. 


* Livy places this town in Liguria Montana. 
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erthree more Biows he défpatched hirh: He then Σεμει" 
frem his horfe and difartned him, and liftmg up his fpoils - 
towards heaven, he faid, ““ Ὁ Jupiter Feretrizs, who ob- - 
“+ fervelt the deeds of great.warriors atid gerierals in battle, . 
“61 now ἐδ}} thee to witnefs, that1 am thé thifd Roman 
* confel:and pentral-who Have, with my-own hands, flain ᾿ 
“ἃ general and a king t ‘To thee I confécrate the taoft 
‘sexcelleat (peils. Do thou grant ws equal fuccels in the - 
* profecution of this war.” 

hen this prayet was ended, the Roiian cavalry en- - 
eountered both the enemy's horfe and foot at the fame 
tie, and gained.a viGory; Hot only great in itfelf, but pe- 
extiar (n its kind ; for we have ho account of fuch a hand. 
ful of cavalry beating fech numbers, both of horfe and - 
foot, εἰπόν before or fince. Marcellus having killed the 
greateft part of the enemy, and taken their arms and bag- 

, returned to his colléazue,* who had no fuch good - 
ἀνα againft the Gauls béfore Milan, which 15. ἃ great - 
and populous city, and the metropolis of that country. 
For this reafon the Gauls defended it with fuch fpirit and 
refolution, that. Scipio, inftead of befieging it, feemed 
yather befieged himfelf. But upon the return of Marcel. - 
hus, the Gefats, underftanding that their king was flain, 
and his army defeated, drew off their forces ; and fo Mi- 
Jan was taken ΣΤ and the Gauls furrendering the reft of . 
their cities, and referring every thing to the equity of the : 
Romans, obtained reafonable conditions of peace. 

The fenate decreed a triumph to Marcellus only ; and, . 
whether we confider the rich fpoils that were difplayed in 
it, the prodigious fize of the captives, or the magnificence - 
with which the whole was conducted, it was one of the 
moft {pendid that were ever feen. But the moft agreeable and 
moft uncommon fpeétacle was Marcellus himfelf, carrying . 
the armor of Viridomarus, which he vowed to Jupiter. 
He had cut the trunk of an oak in the form of a trophy, 
which he adorned with the fpoils of that barbarian, plac- 
ing every part of his arms in handfome order. When the.: 
proceffion began to move, he mounted his chariot, which 
was drawn by four horfes, and paffed through the city with - 


* During the abfence of Marcellus, Acerrz had been taken by his - 
eolleague Scipio, who from thence had marched to invett Medio- 
lanum, or Milan. 

+ Comum, alfo, another city of great .inrportance, furrendered. 

. Thus all Italy, from the Alps to the Ionian fea, became ontisely - 
Remas. ᾿ , 
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the trophy on his fhoulders, which was the nobleft ornament 
ef the wholetriumph. The army followed, clad in elegant 
armor, and finging odes compofed for that occafion, and 
‘ether fongs of triumph, in honor of Jupiterand their general. 
- When he came: to the temple of Jupiter Feretrius, he 
fet up and confecrated thé trophy, being the third and laft 
general, who as yet has been fo glorioufly diftinguifhed. 
‘The firft was Romulus, after he had flain Acron, king of 
the Ceninenfes ; Cornelius Coffus, who flew Volumnius 
the Tufcan, was the fecond ; and the third and laft was 
Marcellus, who killed with his own hand Viridomarus king 
of the Gauls. The god to whom thefe fpoils were devot- 
ed, was Jupiter, furnamed Feretrius, (as fome fay) from 
the Greek word Pheretron, which fignifies a car, for the 
trophy was borne on fuch a carriage, and- the Greek lan- 
guage at that time was much mixed with the Latin. Oth. 
ers fay, Jupiter had that appellation, becaufe he frikes 
with lightning, tor the Latin word ferire fignifies ro frike. 
Others again will have it, that it is on account of the 
ftrokes which are given in battle; for even now, when the 
Romans.charge or purfué an enemy, they encourage cach 
other by calling out, feri, feri, ftrike, ftrike them down. 
What they take from the gnemy in the field, they call by 
the general name of /poi/s, but thefs which a Roman gen- 
eral takes from the general of the enemy, they call ctime 
/poils. It is indeed faid, that Numa Pompilius, in his Com- 
mentaries, makes mention of opime fpoils of the firft, fec- 
ond, and third order ; that he directed the firft to be con- 
fecrated to Jupiter, the fecond to Mars, and the third to 
Quirinus ; and that the perfons who took the firft fhould 
be rewarded with three hundred a/es, the fecond with 
two hundred, and the third with one hundred. But the 
moft received opinion is, that thofe of the firft fort only 
fhould be honored with the name of opime, which a gene 
eral takes in a pitched: battle, when he kills the enemy’s 
general with his own hand. But enough of this matter. 
The Romans thought themfelves fo happy in the glori- 
ous period put to this war, that they made an offering ta 
Apollo at Delphi, of a golden cup, in teftimony of their 
gratitude ; they alfo liberally fhared-the fpoils with the 
confederate cities, and made a very handfome prefent out 
of them to Hiero king of Syracufe, their friend and ally. 
Some time after this, Hannibal having entered Italy;, 
Marcellus was fent witha Meet to Sicily. The war cantine. 
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ued to τάδε, «πὰ that unfortunate blow was received at- 
Cannz, by which many thoufands of Romans fell. ‘The- 
few that efcaped, fled to Canufium ; and it was expecied 
that Hannibal, who had thus deftroyed the ftrength-of the 
Roman forees, would march dire&ly to Rome. Hereupon,. 
Marcellus 4rft fent fifteen hundred of his men to guard 
- the city; and aftérwards by order of the fenate, he went 
to Canufium, drew out the troops that had retired thither, . 
and marched at their head to keep the country from be- - 
ing ravaged by the enemy. a 

ithe wars had by this time carried off the chief of the - 
Reman nobility, and moft of their beft officers. ‘Still, . 
jadeed, there remained Fabius Maximus, aman highly 
refpeCted for his probity and prudence; but his extraordi. 
nary attention to the avoiding of lofs, paffed for want of ° 
{pirtt and incapacity for action.. The Romans, therefore, 
confidering him as a proper. perfon for the defenfive, but 
not the offentive past-of war, had recourfe to Marcellus ; 
and wifely tempering his boldnefs and activity with the. 
Row and cautious conduct of Fabius, they fometimes ap- 
pointed them confuls together, and fometimes fent out the - 
ene in the quality. of conful, and the other in that of pre- 
¢gonful, Pofidomius tells us, that Fabius was called she 
duchler, and Marcellus she fword ; but Hannibal himfelf ° 
faid, *¢ He ftood in fear.of Fabius as his fchoolmatter, and . 
“(of Marcellus as his adverfary ;. for he received hurt 
* from the latter, and the forroer prevented his doing hurt : 
“* himself, Lo 

Hammiba]’s foldiers, elated with their victory, grew care. . 
Jels, and. ftraggling from the camp, roamed about the - 
eountry ; where Marcellus fell upon them, and cut off. 
great numbers. After this, he went to the rehef of Naples 
and Nola. The Neapolitans he-confirmed in the Roman . 
jatereft, to which they were themfelves well inclined ; but 
when he entered Nola, he found great divifions there, tbe 
fenate of that city being unable to reftrain the commonalty 
who were attached to Hannibal. There was a citizen in. 
this place named Bandius,* well born and celebrated for 
his valor ; for he greatly diftinguifhed himfelf in the battle - 
af Cannz, where, after killing a numberof Carthaginians, . 
he.was found at Ἰα upon a heap of dead bodies, covered 
with wounds. Hannibal admiring his bravery, difiniffed : 
Weanctanly witheut ranfom, but with haadfome prefents... 

* Or Boating. 
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henoring him with his friendfhip and admiffion to the 

rights of hofpitality. Bandius, in gratitude for thefe fa. 

vors, heartily efpoufed the party of Hannibal, and by 

his authority drew the people on toa revolt. Marcelhis 

thought it wrong to put a man to death, whohad glorioufly 

fought the battles oF Rome. Befides, the general had fo 
engaging a manner grafted upon his native humanity, that* 
he could hardly fail of attracting the regards of a man ofa 
great and generous fpirit. One day, Bandius happening 

to falute him, Marcellus afged who he was; not that he was 
a ftranger to his perfon, but that he might have an oppor- 

tunity to introduce what he had to fay. Being told, his 

name was’ Lucius Bandius, “¢ What 1} fays Marcellus, in 

feeming admiration, ‘‘ that Bandius who has been fo much 

*¢ talked of in Rome for his gallant behavior at Cannz, 

** who indeed was the only man that did not abandon the 

“4 conful ASmilius, but received in his own body moft of 
‘¢the fhafts that were aimed at him !” Bandius faying, 

he was the very perfon, and fhowing fome of his fcars, 

<< Why then,” replied Marcellus, ‘* when you bore about. 
“4 you fuch marks of your regard for us, did not you come 

*€to us one of the firft? Do we feem to you flow to reward 

‘<the virtue of afriend, who is honored even by his 

44 enemies?’’ After this obliging difcourfe, he embraced 

him, and made hima prefent of awarhorfe, and five 
hundred drachmas in filver. 

From this time Bandius was very cordially attached to 
Marcellus, and conftantl informed’ him of the proceedings 
of the oppofite party, who were very numerous, and who 
had refolved, when the Romans marched ont ayainft the 
enemy, to plunder their baggage. Hereupon Marcellus 
drew up his forces in order of battle within the city, placéd 
the baggage near the.gates, and publithed an edict, for- 
bidding the inhabitants to appear upon the walls. Han. 
nibal feeing no hoftile appearance, concluded that every. 
thing was in great diforder in the city, and therefore he 
approached it with little precaution. At this mon.ent 
Marcellus commanded the gate that was next him to be 
opened, and fallying out with the beft of his cavalry, he 
charged the enemy in front. Soon after, the infantry 
rufhed out at another gate with loud fhouts. And. whife 
Hannibal was dividing his forces, to oppofe thefe twa, 
parties, a third gate was opened, and the reft of the Roman . 
troops ifluing out, attacked the enemy og,anathes Ady , 
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‘who were greatly difconcerted at fuch ao unexpected fally,: 

and who made but a faint refiftance again{ft thofe with 
‘whom they were firft.engaged, by reafon of their being 
fallen upon by another -body. 

‘Then it was that Hannibal’s men, ftruck with terror, 
and covered with wounds, firft gave back before the Ro» 
@hans, and were driven to their camp. Above five thou. 
fand of them are faid to have been flain, whereas of the 
Romans there fell not more than fivehundred. Livy does 
not, indeed, make this defeat and lofs on the Carthaginian 
fide to have been fo confiderable ; he only affirms that 
Marcellus gained great honor by this battle, and that 
the courage ofthe Romans was wonderfully reftored after 
all their misfortunes, who now no longer believed that 


they hadto do with an enemy that was invincible, but 


one who was liable to {εν in his turn. 

For this reafon, the people called Marcellus, though 
abfent, to fill the place of one of the confuls* who was 
dead, and prevailed, againit the fenfe of the magiftrates, to 
have the election put off tillhis return. Upon his arrival, 


he was unanimoufly chofen conful ; but it happening to- 


thunder at that time, the augurs faw that the omen was 


unfortunate ; and, as they did not choofe to declare it: 


fuch, for fear of the people,t Marcellus voluntarily laid 
down the office. Notwithftanding this, he had the com- 
mand of the army continued to him, in quality of proconful, 
and returned immediately to Nola, from whence he made 
excurfions to chaftife thofe that had declared for the Car- 
thaginians. Hannibal made hafte to their affiftance, and 
offered him battle, which he declined. But fome days 
after, when he faw that Hannibal, no longer expecting a 
battle, had fent out the greateft part of hisarmy to plunder 


' * This was Pofthumius Albinus, who was cut off with all his 
army by the Boii, in a vaft foreft called by the Gauls the foreft of 
Litana. 11 feenss they had cut all the trees near the road he was te 
pafs in fuch a manner that they might be tumbled upen his army 
with the leaft motion. 

+ Marcellus was a plebeian, as was al fo his colleagueSempronius; 
end the patricians, unwilling to feetwo plcbeians confuls at the fame 
time, influenced the augurs to pronouce the election of Marcellus 
difagreeable tothe gods. But the people would not haveacquiefced 
in the declaration of the augurs, had not Marcellus fhowed himfelf 


on this occafion as zealous arepublican, as he was a great com. ἡ 


wander, and refufed that honor which had not the fanCtion ef - al! 
Τὰς fellow cmizens. , 


‘tke country, he attacked him vigoroufly, having firft:pro- 
vided the foot with long {pears, fuch as they ufe in fea- 
‘fights, which they were taught to hurl at the Carthaginrans 
-ata diftance, who, for their part, were not {killed in the 
ufe of the javelin, and only fought hand to hand, with fhort 
fwords. For this reafon all that attempted to make head 
. againft the Romans, were obliged to give way, and fly in‘ 
reat confufion, leaving five thoufand men flainupon the 
field ; * befide the lefsof four elephants killed, and two taken. 
What was of ftill greater importance, the third day after 
the battle,¢ above three hundred horfe, Spaniards and 
Numidians, came over to Marcellus. A misfortune which 
never before happened to Hannibal; for though his army 
was collected from feveral barbarous nations, different both 
in their manners and their language, yet he had a long 
time preferved a perfect unanimity thoughout the whole. 
This body of horfe ever continued faithful to Marcellus. 
-and thofe that fucceeded him in the command. 
Marcellus, being appointed conful the third time, paf- 
fed over into Sicily.|| For Hannibal’s great-fuccefs had 
_ encouraged the Carthaginians again to {upport their claim 
to that ifland ; and they did it the rather, becaufe the af. 
fairs of Syracufe were in fome confufion upon the death 
of Hieronymus,§ its fovereign. On this account the Ro. 
mans had already fent an army thither uoder thecommand 
ef Appius Claudius.** 


* On the Roman fide there were nota thoufand ‘killed. Liv. 
ib. xxiii. c. 46. 
+ Livy makes them a thoufand two hundred and feventytwo. 
It is therefore probable that we fhould -read in this place,one thou/and 
three hundred horfe, 
t+ Marcellus beat'Hannibal a third time before Nola ;and bad-‘Clau- 
dius Nere, who was: fent out to take a circuit, and attack the Care 
thaginians ‘in the rear, come up in time, that day would probably have 
made reprifals for the lofs tuftained at Canne. Lev. lib. xxiv.c. 17. 
|] In the fecond year of the hundred and fortyfirft Olympiad, 
the five hundred and thirtyninth of Rome, and two hundred and 
twelve years before the birth of Chrift. 
_ §-Hieronymus -was‘murdered by his own fubjeéts at Leontium, 
the contpirators having prevailed on Dinomanes, oneof his guards, 
to favor their attack. He was the fon of Gdo,-and the grandfos 
of Hiere. His father Gelo died firft, and afterwards his grandfather, 
being ninety years old ; and Hieronymus, who was not shen fifteen, 
‘was flain {ome months after, Thefe three deaths happened towards 
the latter end of the year that preceeded Marcellus’s third confulate. 
- ** Appius Claudius, who was fent into Sicily in quality of pretor, 
was there before the death of Hierenymus. That young prince, having 
νοι. Il, °° x 
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The comniand devolving pen Mancellas, he was ne 
-fooner arrived m Sicily, than a great number of Romaas 
_ came to throw hemfelves.at his.feet,and reprefent to him 
their diftrefs. Of thofe that fought.agamft Hannibal at 
- Canna, fome efcaped by: fliight,.and others were taken 
_ psifoners ; the Jatter in fuch aumbers, that in was thou 
the Romans muft want men to defend the walls of their 
. capital. - Yet that. commonwealth had fo much firmnefs 
and elevation of mind, that, though Hannibal offered te 
_ releafe the prifoners fora ‘very inconfiderable ranfor, they 
refufed it bya publicaét, and left them to be put to death 
or fold out of Italy. As for thofe that had faved themfelves 
by flight, they fent them mto Sicily, with an order not te 
Jet foot on Italian ground during the war with Hannibal. 
Thefecame to Marcellus in a body, and: jailing on their 
. knees, begged with loud lamentations and floods of tears, 
the favor of beingadmitted again into the army, promifing 
-to make it appear by their future behavior, that that defeat 
was owing to their misfortune, and not to their cowardice. 
Marcellas, moved with compaffion, wrote to the fenate, 
. defiring leave to recruit hisarmy with thefe exiles, as he 
. fhoudd find occafion. Afer much deliberation, the fenate 
figniGed by adecree, * That the commonwealth had no 
. © need of the fervice of cowards; that Marcellus, however, 
might employ them if he pleafed, but on condition that 
“ς he did not beftow upon any of them crowns or other 
“‘honorary rewards.’ This decree gave Marcellus fome 
_uneafinefs, and after his return from the war in Sicily, he 
_expoftulated with the fenate, and complained, “4 That for 
* all his fervices they would not allow’him to refcue from 
.§¢ infamy thofe unfortunate citizens.” 

His firft care, after he arrived in Sicily, was to make 
reprifals for the injury received from Hippocrates, the 
Syracufan general, who, to gratifythe Carthaginians, and 
by their means to fet himfelf up tyrant, had attacked the 


ἃ turn for raillery, only laughed at the Roman ambafladors: ‘1 
πε will afk you,” faid he, “6 but enequeftion ; who wene conquerors 
«δέ at Canne, you or the-Carthaginians ? I am told iuch furprifing 

s‘ things ot that battle, that I fhould be glad to know all the partic- 

‘ulars of it.” And again, ‘* Let the Romans reftoreall the gald, 

$* the corn, and the other prefents that they drew from my grand- 

‘¢ father, and conient that the river Himera be the common boun- 

*¢ dary between us, and I will renew tl:e antient treaties with them.*’ 

Some writersareof epinion that the Roman praetor was not en« 
. tirely unconcerned ina plot which waa fo uleful to his republic. 
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Momans, and killed great numbers of thena, in the diftrict* 


ef Leontium. Marcellus, therefore, laid fiege to that 
city, and took it by ftorm, but did no harm to the inhab-. 


itants ; only fuch deferters as he found there, he ordered * 
to be beaten with rods, and then put to death. Hippo- - 


erates took care to give the Syracufans the firft notice of 


the taking of Leontium, affuring them,: at the fame time, - 


that Marcellus had put to the {word all: that- were able to ° 


bear arms; and while they were under great con(ternation 


at this news, he came fuddenly upon the city, and made ἡ 


himfelf matter of it. 


Hereupon, Mascellus marched with his whole army, - 


aad encamped. before‘Syracufe. But before he attempted 


any thing againé it, he fent ambaffadors with a true account ΄- 


ef what he had done :at- Leontinm. As-this information 


had no effect with the Syracufans, who were entirely in - 


the power of Hippocrates,* he made his attacks bath by 


fea and land, .Appius Claudius commanding the land ᾿ 


forces, and himfelf the fleet, which confifted of fixty gal- 
leys,,of five banks δῇ cass, full-of. all forts of arms aad 
miflite weapons. Béfides thefe, he had a prodigsous ma- 


chine, carried upon eight galleys faftened together, with - 


which he approached the wails, relying upon the number 
of his batteries and other inftruments of war, as well as on 


his own great character. Bat Archimedes defpifed all this ; ~ 
and confided in the fuperiority of his engines ; though he - 


did not think the inveating. of them an object warthy of 


his ferious ftudies, but only reckoned them among the ᾿ 


ainufements of geometry. Nor had he gone fo far, but at 
the preffing inftances of king Hiero, who entreated him to 
turn his art from abftraéted notions,.to matters of fenfe, and 
te make. his reafenings more intelligible to the generality 
of mankind, applying them to the ufes of common life. 


a 


The firft that turned their thoughts to mechanies,abranch ᾿ 


of knowledge which came afterwards to be fo much ad- 
mired,were Eudoxus and Archytas,whothus gavea variety 
and an agreeable turn to geometry, and confirmed certain 


problems byfenfible experiments,and the ufe ofinftruments, - 


* Hieronymus being eflaffinated, and the commonwealth reftored, 
Hippocrates and Epicydes, Hannibal’s agents, being of Syracufan 
extraction, had the addrefs to get themfelves admitted into the num~- 
ber of prators, In confequence of which, they found means to 
embroi] the Syracufans with Rome, in {pite of the oppofition of 
fuch of the prxtors as had the intereft of their country at heart. 
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which could not be demonftrated in the way of theorem, 
That problem, for example, of two mean proportionaE 
Hines, which cannot be found out peometrically, and yet 
are fo neceffary for the folution of other quettions, they 
felved mechanically, by the affitance of certain inftruments 
called mefolabes, taken. from conic fetions. But when 
Plato inveighed againtt them, with great indignation, as. 
corrupting and debafing the excellence of geometry, by 
making her defcend from _incorporeal and intelleétual, to 
corporeal and fenfible things, and obliging her to make 
ufe of matter, which requires much manual labor, and is 
the object of fervile trades; then mechanics were feparated 
from geometry, and being a long time defpifed by the phi- 
lofopher, were confidered as a branch of the military art. 
Be that as it may, Archimedes one day afferted to king 
Hiero, whofe kinfman and friet ** Ν᾿ τ 
that with a given power he cou 
whatever ; nay, itis faid, from 
his demonftration, he ventured 
another earth befides this we in 
he would move this wherever ἢ 
wonder, begged of him to evin 
tion, by moving fome great w 
In compliance with which, Ar: 
king’s galleys to be drawn on thore with many hands and, 
much labor ; and having well manned her, and put on 
board her ufual loading, he placed himfelf at a diftance,, . 
and without any pains, only moving with hishand the end 
of a machine, which confifted of a variety of ropes and 
pulleys, he drew her to him in as fmooth and gentle a 
manner as if the had been under fail. The king quite 
aftonifhed when he faw the force of his art, prevailed with 
Archimedes to make for him all manner of engines and. 
machines which could be ufed either for attack or defence 
inafiege. Thefe, however, he never made ufe of, the 
greatefl part of his reign being bleft with tranquility ; but 
they were extremely ferviceable to the Syracufans on the 
refent occafion, who, with fuch a number of machines, 
d the inventor to direét them. 
When the Romans attacked them both by fea and land, 
they were ftruck dumb with terror, imagining they could. 


comp poner 


4 Tzetes gives us the expreffion which Archimedes made. ule of, 
to Ce, καὶ χαριξίων τὰν Yar κινῆσω Bare, 


᾿ not poffibly refit fuch numerous forces and fo furious an > 
affault. But Archimedes foon began to play his engines, | . 
forts of miffive - 
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and they thot againft the land forces al 
weapons and ftones of an enormous fize, with fo incredible 
a noifeand rapidity, that nothing could ftand before them; 
they overturned and cruthed whatever came in their way, 
and f{pread terrible diforder throughout the ranks. On the 
fide towards the fea were erected vaft machines, putting 
forth on a fudden, over the walls, huge beams with the 
neceffary tackle,* which ftriking witha predigious ferce 
on the ‘enemy’s galleys, funk them at once ; while other 
fhips hoifted up at the prows by iron grapples or books, 
like the beaks of cranes, and fet an end on the ftern, were 
plunged to the bettom of the fea ; and others again, Ὁ 

ropes and grapples were drawn towards the fhore, and af- 
ter being whirled abeut, and dafhed againft the rocks that 
projected below the walls, were broken to pieces, and the 
crews perifhed.: Very often a fhip lifted high above the 
fea, fufpended and twirling inthe air, prefented a mott 
dreadful fpectacle. ‘There it {wung till the men were 


thrown out by the violence of the motion, and then it fplie - 


againft the walls, or funk on the’ engine’s letting go its 
hold. : As for the machine which Marcellus brought. for- 
ward upon eight galleys, and which was called fambuca on 
account of its likenefs to the mufical inftrument of that 
name, whilftit was ata confiderable diftance from the walls, 


Archimedes-difcharged a ftone.of ten talents weight,} and: 


ὅδ Keratas.: 
+ What moft haraffed the Romans, was a fort of crow with two 


claws, faftened to a long chain, which was let down by a kind of 


levér. The weight of the iron made it fall, with great violence, and 


mr 14 


drove it into the planks of the galleys. Then the beheged, bya great ' 


weight of lead at the other end of the lever, weighed it down, and 
confequently raifed up theiron of the crow in proportion, and with 
it the prow of the gailey to which it was faftened, finking the poop 
at the fame time into the water. After thie the crow letting go its 


hold all on a {udden, the prow of the galley fell with fuch forcein- - 


to the fea, that the whole veffel was filled with water, and funk. 
t¢ It is noteafy to conceive how the machines formed by Archime- 
des could throw ftones of ten quintalser talents, that is, twelve hun- 


dred and fifty pounds weight, atthe fhips of Marcellus, when they ἡ 
were ata confiderable diflance from the wakls. The account which - 


Polybius give us is much more probable. He fays that the ftones that 
were thrown by thedalifte made by Archimedes, were of the weight of 
ten pounds. Livy feems to agree with Polybius. Indeed,if we{fuppoie 


that Plutarch did not meap the talent-of an hundred and twentyfive - 


2 Χ 2. 
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after that a fecond and a third, all which ftriking upon it 


with an amazing noife and force, fhattered and totally 


disjointed it. 

Marcellus, in this difirefs, drew off his galleys as faft as 
poffible, and fent orders to the land forces to retreat like- 
wife. He then called a council of war, in which it was re- 
folved, to come clofe-to the walls, if it was poffible, next 
morning before day. For Archimedes’s engines they 
thought, being very ftrong, and intended'to act at a con- 
fiderable diftance, would then difcharge themfelves over 


their heads ; and if they were pointed at them when they . 


were fo near, they would have no effect. But for this Αγ. 
chimedes had long been prepared, having by him engines 
fitted to all diftances, with fuitable weapons and fhorter 
beams. Befides, he- had caufed holes to be made in the 
walls, in which he placed /corpions, that did not carry far,, 
but could be very faft difcharged ; and by thefe the ene- 
my was galled, without knowing whence the weapon came. 
- When, therefore, the Romans were got clofe- to the: 
walls, undifcovered, as they thought, they were welcomed 
with a fhower of darts, and huge pieces of rocks, which’ 
fell as it were perpendicularly upon their heads ; for the 


engines played from every. quarter of the walls. This. 


obliged them te retire ; and when they were at fome dif- 
tance, other fhafts were fhot at them, in their retreat, from 
the larger machines, which made terrible: havoc among: 
them, as well as. greatly damaged their thipping, without: 
any pofibility of then annoying the Syracufans 18 their turn. 
For Archimedes had placed moft of his engines under cov- 
ertof the walls; fothat the Romans, being infinitelydiftreff- 
ed by an invifible enemy, feemed to fight againft the gods... 
Marcellus,.hawever, got off,.and laughed at his own 
artillery men and engineers. ‘‘ Why do not we leave off, 
*¢ contending,” faid he, ‘* with thismathematical Briareus, 
“‘ who fitting on the fhore, and acting as it were but in jeft,. 
-4¢ has fhamefully baffled our naval affault ; and, in ftriking. 
“(5 with fuch a multitude of belts at once, exceeds even: 
<¢the hundred handed giants in the fable?” And, in 
truth, all the reft of the Syracufans were no more than the- 
body in the batteries of Archimedes, while he:himfelf was: 


pounds, but the talent of Sicily, which fome fay weighed twenty-. 


fwe pounds, and others only ten, his account comes more within: 


the. bounds of probability, 
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the informing foul. All other weapons lay idle andu ne 
employed ; his were the only offenfive and defenfive arms 
ofthe city. At laftthe Romans were fo terrified, that if 
they faw but a rope or a ftick put over the walls, they cried 
out that Archimedes was levelling fome machine at them, 
and turned their backs and fled. Marcellus feeing this,.. 
gave up all thoughts of proceeding by affault, and leaving 
the matter to time, turned the fiege into a blockade. 

Yet Archimedes had fuch a depthof underftanding, fuch . 
a dignity of fentiment, and fo copious afund of mathemat. 
wal knowledge, that, though in the invention of thefe 
machines he gained the reputation of a man endowed with . 
divine rather than human knowledge, yet he did not vouch- 
fafe to leave any account of them in writing. . For he confid- 
¢red allattention to mechanics, and every art that minifters 
to common ufes, as mean and fordid, and placed his whole 
delight in thofe intellectual {peculations, which, without 
any relation to the necefflities of life, have. an intrinfic 
excellence arifing from truth and demonftration only. In- 
deed, if mechanical knowledge is valuable for the curious 
frame and amazing power of thofe machines which it pro- 
duces, the other infinitely excels on account of its invincible 
force andconvittion. And certainly it is, that abftrufe and. 
profound queftions in geometry, are no where folved by a 
more fimple procefs and ‘upon clearer principles, than in 
the writings of-Archimedes. Some afcribe this to the 
acutenefs of his genius, and others to his indefatigable 
induftry, by which he made things that coft a great deal of. 
pains appear unlabored and caly- In fact, itis almoft 
impoflible for a man of himfelfto find out the demonfiration 
of his propofitions, but as foon as he has learned it from 
him, he will think he could have done it without affiftance ; . 
fiach a.ready and eafy.way does he lead us to what he wants, 
to prove. We.are not, therefore, to rejeét as incredible,. 
what is related, of him, that being perpetually charmed by 
a domeftic. fyren, .that is, his geometry, he. neglected hia- 
meat and drink, and took no care of his-perfon ; that he 
was often carried by foree- to the baths, and when ‘there, 
he would make mathematical figures in the afhes, and’ 
with his finger draw lines upon his body,.when it was. 
anointed ; fo much was he tranfported with intellectual. 
Gelight, fuch an enthufiaft in fcience. And though Πα. 
was the author of many curious and excellent difcoveries, , 
yet he is faid to have defired his friends only to place.on: 
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hig tombfonea cylinder containing a fphere,* and to fet’ 
down the proportion whiclr the containing folid bears to- - 
thecontained. Suchwas Archimedes, who exerted all his -. 
{ki}l to defend himfelf and the town againft the Romans. 

During the fiege of Syracnfe, Marcellus went again ft" 
Kéecara, one of the moft antient cities of Sicily, and took. 
it. He alfo feil upon Hippocrates, as he was entrenching . 
himfelf at Acrillx, and killed above eight thoufand of his - 
men.¢ Nay, he over ran the greateft part of Sicily, . 
brought over feveral cities from the Carthaginian intereft, . 
and beat all that attempted to face him in the field. 

Some time after, when he returned to Syracufe, he fur- - 
prifed one Damippusa Spartan, as he was ‘failing out of 
the harbor; and the Syraeufans being very defirous to > 
ranfom him, feveral conterences were held aboutit; in one : 
of.which Marcellus took nofice of a tower, but flightly 
guarded, into which a number of men.might be privatel 
conveyed, the wall that led to it being eafy-to be feated, 
As they often met to confer at the foot of this tower, he - 
made a good eftimate of its height, and provided himfelf ᾿ 
with proper: {fcaling ladders; and obferving that on the - 
feftival of Diana the Syracufans drank freely and gavea - 
leofe to mirth, he not only poffeffed himfelf of the tower, . 


# Cicero, when he was qazflor in Sicily, difcovered this monu. 
yhent, and fhowed it to the Syracufans, who knew not that it wasin - 
being. He fays there were verfes in{cribed upon it, expreffing that - 
a cylinder and.a.{phere had-been put upon the tomb ; the propore - 
tion between which two folids Archimedes firft difcovered. From : 
the death of this great matherhatician, which fell out in the year of — 
Rome five -hundred and fértytwo, to the guxftorhhip of Cicero, 
which was.in the year of Rome fix. hundred and feventyeight, an 
kundred and thirtyfix years were elapfed. Though time had not. 
quite ebliterated the cylinder and the {phere, it had put.an endto - 
the learning of Syracufe, once fo refpeGablein the republic of letters. - 

+ Himilco had entered the: port of Heraclea witha numerous fleet 
fentfrom Carthage,and landed twenty thoufand foot, threethoufand .- 
horfe, and twelve elephants. His forces were no foener fet afhore 
than he marched againft Agrigentum, which he retook from the Roe - 
mans, with feveral-othervities lately reduced by Marcellus, Heree - 
upon the Syracufan garrifon; which was yet entire, determined to: - 
fend out Hippocrates with ¢en thoufand foot and fifteen hundred 
horfe, to join Himilco. Marcellus, after having madea vain at- - 
tempt upon Agtigentum, was returning-to Syracufe. As he drew 
near Acrillz, he unexpedtedly difcovered Hippocrates bufy in for- - 
tifying his camp, fell upon him before he had time to draw. up his - 
army, and cut eight thoufand of them in pieces. -- 
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‘wundifeovered, but before daylight filled the walls of that 
uarter with foldiers, and forcibly entered the Hexapylum. 
he Syracufans, as foon as they perceived it, began to. 
move about in great confufion ; but Marcellus ordering all 
the trumpets to found at once, they were feized with con- 
fternation, and betook themfelves to flight, believing that 
the whole city was loft. However, the Achradina, which 
was the ftrongeft, the moft extenfive, and faire(t part of it, 
was not taken, being divided by walls from the reft of the 
city, one part of which was called Neapolis, and the other 
Tyche. The enterprife thus profpering, Marcellus at day- 
break moved down from the Hexapylum into the city, 
where he was congratulated by his officers on the great 
event.* But it is faid, that he himfelf, when he furveyed 
from an eminence that great and magnificent city, thed 
many tears, in pity of its impending fate, reflecting into. 
what a fcene of mifery and defolation its fair appearance 
would be changed, when itcame to be facked and plunder. 
ed by the foldiers. For the troops demanded the plunder, 
and not one of the officers durft oppofe it. Many even, 
infifted that the city fhould be burnt and levelled with the 
round ; but to this Marcellus abfolutely refufed his con- 
nt. It was with. reluctance that he gave up the effects 
and the flaves ; and he itrictly charged the foldiers not to. 
touch any free man or woman, nor to kill, or abufe, or 
make a flave of any citizen whatever. 

But though he acted with fo much moderation, the city 
had harder meafure than he wifhed, and amidit the great 
and general joy, his foul fympathized with its fufferings, 
when he confidered that in a few hours the profperity of 
fuch a flourifhing ftate would be no more. It is even did, 

that the plunder of Syracufe was as rich as that of Carthage 
’ after it.t For the reft of the city was foon betrayed to the 


* Epipolz was entered in the night, and Tyche next morning. 
Epipolz was encompafied with the fame wall as Ortygia, Achradie 
na, Tyche, and Neapolis ; had its own citadel called Euryalum on 
the top of a fteep rack, and was, as we may fay, a fifth city. 

+ The fiege of Syracufe lafted in the whole three years ; no {mall 
part of which palfed after Marcellus entered Tyche. As Plutarch. 
bas run fo flightly over the fubfequent events, it may not be amifs. 
to give a fummary detail of them from Livy, 

Epicydes, who had his head quarters in the fartheft part ef Ortygia, 
hearing that the Romans had feized on Epipolz and Tyche, went to. 
drive them from their pofts; but finding much greater numbers than. 
he expetted, got into the town, after a flight tkirmith be retired... 
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Romans, and pillaged; only the royal treafure was pre~ - 
ferved, and carried into. the public treafury at Rome. 

But what moft of all affti€ted Marcellus, was the unhap. 
py fate ef Archimedes ; whe was at that time ia his Qudy, . 


Marcellus, unwilling to deftroy the city, tried gentle metheds with 
the inhabitants ;. but the Syracufans reje€ted his propofals ; and their - 
general appointed the Romar deferters to guard Achradina, which : 
they did with extreme care, knowing, that if the town were taken by - 
compefition they muft dic. Marcellus then turned hisarmsagainit ἢ 
the fortrefa of Euryalum, which he hoped to reduce in a fort time - 
by faroine. Philodemus, who commanded there, kept him in play - 
fome time, in hope of fuecors from Hippocrates and. Himilco ; but - 
fiading himielf difappeinted, he {ursendered the place-on conditior. . 
of being allowed to mareh out with his men, and join Epicydes. 
Marcellus, now mafter of Ruryalum, blocked up Achradina fo clofe, 
that it could not hold out long without new Jupplies of, men and ; 
provifions, But Hippocrates and Himilco foon-arrivedzand it was. - 
refolved that Hippocrates fhould attack the old.camp of the Romans 
withouttlic walls, commanded by Crifpinus, while Epicydes fallied | 
out Ὅροι Marcellus. Mippocrates was vigoroufly repulied by Crile - 
pip us,. who purfued him up to his entrenchments ; and Epicydes was 
reed to return into Achradina with great lefs, and narrewly ef. . 
caped being taken prifener by Marcellas. The unfortunate Syrecutans -- 
were new in: thegreateft di@rels fer wont of provifiens; and to come - 
plew their milery, a plague broke out among them; of which Hi- 
mileo and Hippocrates deed, with meny thoufands mor: n . 
Bomilcar failed to Carthage again for freth {upplica; and returned © 
ta Sicily withe Jonge fees; but Keating of the great prepamtions of - 
the Romans. at fea, aad probably fearing the event of a battle, he un- 
expectedly fteersd away. Epicydes, who was gone out to meet him, . 
was afraidta retyro into.a city half taken, and therefore fled for re- 
πῆ toe er iuentom. The Syreeufans then affaffiniated the governors . 
beft by Epicydes, and propofed to fubmit to Marcellus. For which .- 
purpofe they fent deputies, who were gracioully received. But the - 
garrifon, which confifted of Roman deferters and Mercenaries, raif- - 
ing frefh difturbances, killed the officers appointed by the Syracu-. 
fans, and chofe fix new ones of their own. Among thefe wasaSpan-.- 
iard named. Mexicus, a man of great integrity, who difapproving of - 
the cruelties of his party,determined to give up the place to Marcellas. 
In purfuance φῇ which, under pretences of greater care than ordina-~ 
ry, he defired that each governor might have the fole direGtion in his 
own quarter; which gave him an opportunity to open the gateofAre- . 
thufa to the Roman general. Aad now Marcellus being at length he- - 
«ome mafter of the unfaithful city, gave fignal proofs of his cy 
and good nature. He-fuf€ered the Roman deferters to efcape; for he - 
‘was unwilling to fhed the blood even of traitors. No wonder then if .. 
he {pared the lives of the Syracufans and their children ;gfapugh, as . 
hetold them, the fervices which good king Hiero had rendered Rome: - 
wesexcceded by the infults they.had offered her ip a few yearse... 
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engaged infome mathematical refearches ; and his mind, 
as well as his eye, was fo intent upon his diagram, that he 
neither theard the tumuluous nore of the Romans, ‘nor 
perceived that the city was taken. A foldier fuddenly en- 
tered his room, and ordered him to follow him to Marcel. 
lus ; and Archimedes refufing to-do it, till he had finifhed 
his problem, and brought bis demonftration to bear, the 
foldter, in a paflion, drew his fword and killed bim. Oth- 
ers fay, the foldier came up to him at firft with a drawn 
{word to kill him,and Archimedes perceiving him, begged 
he would kold his hand a moment, that he might not leave 
his theorem imperfect ; but the foldier, neither regardin 
him nor his theorem, laid him dead at his feet. <A thir 
account ef the matter is, that, as Archimedes was carrying 
in a box fome mathematical inftrumente to Marcellus, ἃς 
{undials, fpheres, and quadrants, by which the eye might 
meafure the magnitude of the fun, fome foldiers met him, 
and imagining that there was gold in the box, took away his 
life for it. It is agreed, however, on all hands, that Mar- 
cellus was much concerned at his death; that he ‘turned 
away his face from his murderer, as from an impious and 
execrable perfon ; and that having by inquiry found out 
his relations, he beftowed upon them many fignal favors. 
Hitherto the Romans had thown other nations theirabil- 
ities to plan, and their courage to execute, but they had giv. 
en them no proof of theirclemency, their humanity, or, in 
one word, of their political virtue. Marcellus feems to 
have been the firft, who made it appear, to the Greeks, that 
the Romans had greater regard to equity than they. For 
fuch was his goodnefs to thofe that addreffed him, and fo 
many benefits did he confer upon cities as well as private 
perfons, that if Enna, Megara, and Syracufe were treated 
arfhly, the blame of that feverity was rather to be charged 
onthe fufferersthemfelves, than.on thofewhochaftifed them. 
I fhall mention one of the many inftances of this great 
man’s moderation. ‘There is in Sicily a town called En- 
guium, not large, indeed, but very ancient, and celebrated 
for the appearance of the goddelies called the Mosbers.* 
The temple is faid to have been built by the Cretans, and 
they thow fome fpears and brazen helmets, infcribed with 
the names of Meriones and Ulyffes, who confecrated them 
to thofe goddeffes. ‘This town was ftrongly inclined to 


* Thefe ate fuppofed to be Cybele, Juno, and Ceres. Cictre 
mentions ἃ wmple of Cybele at Enguium. 
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¥avor the Carthaginians ; but Nicias, one of its principal 
inhabitants, endeavored to perfuade them to go over to the 
Romans, declaring his fentiments freely in their public af- 
femblies, and proving that his oppofers confulted not their 
true interefts. ‘Thefe men fearing his authority and the 
influence of his character, refolved to carry him off and 
put him in the hands of the Carthaginians. Nicias, ap- 
ifed of it, took meafures for his fecurity, without feem- 
jnogtodofo. He publicly gave out unbecoming fpeeches 
inft the Morbers, asif he difbelieved and made light of 
the received opinion concerning the prefence of thofe god- 
deffes there. Meantime, his enemies rejoiced that he 
himfelf furnifhed them with fufficient reafons for the worft 
they could do to him. On the day which they had fixed 
for feizing him, there happened to be an affembly of the 
ple, and Nicias was in the midft of them, treating about 
Pome public bufinefs. But ona fudden he threw himfelf 
upon the ground, in the midft of his difcourfe, and, after 
having laid there fometime without fpeaking, as if he had 
been in a trance, he lifted up his head, and turning it 
yound, began tofpeak with a feebletrembling voice, which 
he raifed by degrees; andwhen he faw the whole affembly 
ftruck dumb with horror, he threw off his mantle, tore his 
veft in pieces, and ran half naked to one of the dooryof 
the theatre, crying out that he was purfued by the Mozhers, 
From a {cruple of religion no one durft touch orftop him ; 
all, therefore, making way, he reached one of the city 
gates, though he no longer ufed any word or.a¢étion, like 
one that was heaven ftruck and diftracted. His wife who 
was in the fecret, and affifted in the f{trategem, took her 
children, and went and proftrated herfelf as a fupplicant 
‘before the altars of the goddeffes. ‘Then pretending that 
fhe was going to feek her hufband who was wandering about 
in the fields, fhe met with no oppofition, but got fafe out 
οὗ the town; and fo both of them efcaped to Marcellusat 
Syracufe. Ihe people of Enguium adding many other 
wnfults, and-mifdemeanors to their μα faults, Margellus 
‘eame, and had them loaded with irons, in order to punifh 
them. But Nicias approached him with tears in his.eyes, 
and kiffing his ‘hands and embracing his knees, afked par- 
don for all the citizens, and for his enemies firft. Hereup- 
on Marcellus relenting, fet them all at liberty,.and fuffered 
not his troops to commit the leaft diforder in the city ; at 
the fame time ,he beftowed on Nicias a large tract of land 
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and wiany rich gifts. Thefe particulars we learn frork 
Pofidonius the philofopher. 

Marcellus,* after this, being called home toa war in 
the heart of Italy, carried with him the moft valuable of 
the ftatues and paintings in Syracufe, that they might em- 
bellithhis triumph, and be an ornament to Rome. For 
before this time, that city neither had, nor knew-any curi- 
Ofities of this kind ; being a ftranger to the charms of tafte 
and elegance. Full of arms taken from barbarous nations, 
‘and of bloody fpoils ; and crowned as fhe was with troph- 
168 and other monuments of her triumphs, fhe afforded not 
‘a cheerful and pleafing fpectacle, fit for men brought up 
‘in eafe and luxury, But her look was awful and fevere. 
‘And as Epaminondas calls the plains of Boeotia the orchef- 
tra, or flage of Mars, and Xenophon fays Ephefus was 
‘the arfenal of war, fo, in my opinion ‘(to ufe the ex- 
preffion of Pindar) one might then have. ftyled Rome the 
‘temple of frowning MARS. 

hus Marcellus was more acceptable to the people, be. 
<aufe he adorned the city with curiofities'in the Grecian 
tafte, whofe variety, as well as‘elegance, was very agreeable ἡ 
to the fpe€tator. But the gravercitizens preferred Fabius 
Maximus, who, when he took Tarentum, brought noths 
ing of that kind away. The money, indeed, and other rich 
moveables he carried off, but he let the ftatues and pictures 
remain, ufing this memorable expreffion, Let us leawe the 
Tarentines sheir angry deities. They blamed the proceed- 
ings of Marcellus, in the firft place, as very invidious ‘for 
Rome, becaufe he had led not only men, but the very gods in 
triumph ; and their next charge was, that he had-fpoileda 
people inured toagriculture and war; wholly unacquainted 
with luxury and floth, and, as Euripides fays of Hercules, 


In vice untaught, # but fkill’d where glory led 
To arduous efiterprife, 


* Marcellus, before he left Sicily, gained a confiderable vitory 
over Epicydes‘and'Hanno ; ‘he flew great numbers, and took many 
prifoners, befide eight elephants. Liv. lib. xxv.c. 40. 

t+ Davaror ἀκομίον ονταν μεγιτα τε ayador, 

» This which: 15 taken from an antient manufcript, is much better than 
the common reading, which divides the word ὄντα into two ὅν, 748 
for fo divided, it is nonfenfe. But probably theo» has crept in by the 
careleffnefs of fome tran{criber, and it will read better without item 

Davror “ἀκομψον, τὰ μεγιζῶ τε eyador, 
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‘Dy furnifhing them with an occafion of idlenefs and vain 
difcourfe ; for they now began to fpend great part of the 
day in difputing about arts and artifts. But notwithftand- 
ing fuch cenfures, this was the very thing that Marcellus 
valued himfelf upon, even to the Greeks themfelves, that 
he was the firft who taught the Romans to efteem and to 
admire the exquifite performances of Greece, which were 

-hitherto unknown to them. 

Finding, at his return, that his enemies oppofed his tri- 
umph, and confidering that the war was not quite finithed 
in Sicily, as well as that a third triumph might expofe him 
to the envy of his fellow citizens,* he fo far yielded, as to 

_content himfelf with leading up the greater triumph on 
Mount Alba, and entering Rome with the lefs. The lefs 
is called by the Greeks evan, and by the Romans an eva- 
1101. In this the general does not ride in a triumphal 

-chariot drawn by four horfes ; he is not crowned with 
laurel, nor has he trumpets founding before him, but he 
walks in fandals, attended with the mufic of many flutes, 

. and wearing a crown of myrtle; his appearance, therefore, 
having nothing in it warlike, is rather pleafing than for- 
amidable. This is to me.a plain proof, that triumphs of 
old were diftinguifhed,not by the importance of the achieve. 
ment, but by the manner of its performance. For thofe 
that fubdued their enemies, by fighting battles and {pill- 
ing much blood, entered with that warlike and dreadful 

: pomp οἵ the greater triumph, and, as is cuftomary in the 

‘Juftration of an army, wore crowns of laurel, and adorned 
their arms with the fame. But when a general, without 
fighting, gained his point by treaty and the force of per- 
fuafion, the law decreed him this honor, called Ovazion, 
which had more the appearance of a feftival than of war. 
For the flute is an inftrument ufed in time of peace ; and 
the myrtle is the tree of Venus, who, of all the deities, 
is moft averfe to: violence and war. 


* Our author mentions but ene triumph before this, namely, that 
ever the Gauls, nor do other writers {peak of any more; and inftead 
of τρίτος, an ancient manufcript gives us wpwte¢, which is the read- 

dng that Dacier has followed. If this be the true one, it mutt be 

, tranflated thus ; His former had expofed him to envy, But as Plutarch 
afterwards fays exprefsly, that Marcellus had τρεῖς ϑριαμδές, three 
driumphs, we bave retained the common reading, though we ace 
knowledge that he might be miftaken in the matter of faét, 
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Now the term ovation is not derived (as moft authors 
think) from the word evan, which is uttered in fhouts of:: 
fey, for they have the fame fhouts and fongs in the other © 
triumph ; but the Greeks have wrefted it to a word well 
known in their language, ‘believing that this proceffion 15. 
intended in fome meafure in honor of Bacchus, whom 
they call Evius and Thriambus.: The truth of the matter’ 
is this ; it was-cuflomary for the generals, in the greater 
triumphs, to faerifice.an ox ; and inthe lefs a fheep, in 
Latin ovis, whence the word ovation. On this occafion 
it is worth our while to obferve, how different the infti- 
tutions of the Spartan Jegiflator were from thofe of the- 
Roman, with refpect to facrifices. InSparta, the general: 
who put a period to a-war by policy or perfuafion, facri- 
ficed a bullock ,; but-he, whofe fuccefs was owing to force 
of arms, offered only .a cock: For though they were a.- 
very warlike people, they thought it more honorable - 
and more.worthy of a human being, to fucceed by elo- 
quence and - wifdom,: than by courage and force. But 
this point I leave to be confidered by the reader. 

When Marcellus was chofen conful the fourthtime, the 
Syracufans, at the inftigation of his enemies, cameto Rome, . 
to accufe him, and to complain to the fenate, that he had. 
treated them ia. ἃ cruel manner, and contrary tothe faith 
of treaties.* It happened that Marcellus was at that time 
in. the capitol, offering facrifice. ‘The Syracufans deputies 
went immediately to the fenate, who were yet fitting, and | 
falling on their knees, begged of them to hear their com- 
plaints, and to do them juftice ; but.the other conful re- 
pulfed them with indignation, becaufe Marcellus, was not 
there to defend himfelf. Marcellus, however, being in- 
formed of it, came with all poflible expedition, and having 
{eated himfelf in his chair of ftate, firft defpatched fome 
public bufinefs, asconful. When that was over, he came. 
down from his feat, and went as.a private perfon; to the 
place appointed for the accufed to make their defence in, 
giving the Syracufans opportunity to make good their 
charge. But they were greatly confounded to fee the dig- 
nity and unconcern with which he behaved ; and he who. 


* The Syracufans were {carce arrived at Rome, before the con= . 
fuls drew lots for their provinces, and Sicily fell to Marcellus. 
This was a great ftroke to the Syraculan deputies, and they would 
not have dared to profecute their charge, had not Mareellus volua- 
tarily offered to change the provinces. 
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had been irrefiftiblé in arms, was ftill more awful and ter. 
ribie to behold in his robe of purple. Neverthelefs, en- 
couraged by his enemies, they opened the accufation in a 
{peech mingled with lamentations, the fum of which was, 
‘‘ That, though friends and allies of Rome, they had 
“¢ {uffered more damage from Marcellus, than fome other 
“4 generals had permitted to be done to a conquered ene- 
“my.” To this Marcellus made anfwer,* ‘‘ That, not- 
“¢ withftanding the many inftances of their criminal be- 
‘‘ havior to the Romans, they had fuffered nothing but 
“¢what itis impoffible to prevent, whenacity is taken 
“<< by ftorm ; and that Syracufe was fo taken, was entirely 
‘their own fault, becaufe he had often fummoned it to- 
“‘furrender, and they refufed to liften tohim. ‘That, in 
“‘ fhort, they were not forced by their tyrants to commit 
“«ε hoftilities, but they had themfelves fet up tyrants for. 
“¢ the fake of going to war.” 

The reafons of both fides thus heard, the Syracufans. 
according to the cuftom in that cafe withdrew, and Mar- 
cellus went out with them, leaving it to his colleague to 
collect the votes. While he ftood at the door of the 
fenate houfe+ he was neither moved with the fear of the 
iffue of the caufe, nor with refentment againft the Syracu- 
fans, fo as to change his ufual deportment, but with great 
mildnefs and decorum he waited for the event. When the 
caufe was decided, and he was declared to have gained ἐς} 
the Syracufans fell at his feet, and befought him with 
tears to pardon not only thofe that were prefent, but to take 
compaffion on the reft of their citizens, who would ever 
acknowledge with gratitude the favor. Marcellus, moved. 
with their entreaties, not only pardoned the deputies, but 
continued his protection to the other Syracufans, and the 

* When the Syracufans- had finifhed their accufations again{ft Mar- 
cellus, his colleague Levinus ordered them to withdraw ; but Mar- 
cellus defired they might ftay and hear his defence. 

+ While the caufe was debating, he went to the capitol, to take 
the names of the new levics. 

+ The conduét of Marcellus, on the taking of Syracufe, was not 
entirely approved of at Rome. Some of the fenators remembering, 
the attachment which king Hiero had on all occafions fhown to their 
republic, could not help condemning their general for giving up the 
city to be plundered by his rapacious foldiers, TheSyracufans were. 
not in a condition to make good their party againft an army of mer- 
cenaries ; and therefore were obliged againft their will to yield to the 
times,and obey the minifters of Hannibal, who commanded thearmy, 
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fenate, approving the privileges he had granted, confirm. 
edto them their liberty, their laws, and the poffleffions 
that remained tothem. For this reafon, befide other fig- 
nal honors with which they diftinguifhed Marcellus, they 
made a law, that whenever he-or any of his defcendants 
entered Sicily, the Syracufans fhould wear garlands, and 
offer facrifices to the gods. 

After this Marcellus marched againft Hannibal. And 
though almoft all the other confuls and generals, after the 
defeat of Cannz, availed themfelves of the fingle art of 
avoiding an engagement with the. Carthaginian, and not 
one of them durft meet him fairly in the field ; Marcellus 
took quite a different courfe. He was of opinion, that in- 
ftead of Hannibal’s being worn out by length of time, the 
ftrength of Italy would be infenfibly wafted by him ; and 
that the flow cautious maxims of Fabius were not fit tocure 
the malady of his country ; fince, by purfuing them, the 
flames of war could not be extinguifhed, until Italy was 
confumed ; juftas timorous phyficians neglect to apply 
ftrong, though neceflary remedies, thinking the diftemper 
will abate with the frength of the patient. ᾿ 

In the firft place, he recovered the beft towns of the Sam- 
nites, which had revolted. In them he found confidera- 
ble magazines of corn and a great quantity of money, be- 
fide making three thoufand of Hannibal’s men, who garri- 
foned them, prifoners; In the next place, when Cneius 
Fulvius the proconful, with eleven tribunes, was flain, and 
great part of his army cut in pieces, by Hannibal in Apu- 
ha, Marcellus fent letters to Rome, to exhort the citizens 
to be of good courage, for he himfelf was on his march to 
drive Hannibal out of the country.* The reading ot {πεῖς 
letters, Livy tells us, was-fo far from removing their grief, 
that it added terror to it, the Romans reckoning the pref- 
eat danger as. Much greater than the paft, as Marcellus 
was a greater man than-Fulvius. 

Marcellus then going in queft of Hannibal, according to 
his promife, entered Lucania, and found him encamped on 
inacceffible heights near the city of Numiftro. Marcellus 
himfelf pitched his tents on the plain, and the next day, 
was the firfttodraw up his forces in order cf battle. 


* The Latin annotator obferves, on the authority of Livy, that 
inftead of xwpar we fhould here read χαρᾶν, and then the paflage 
will run thus ; he himfelf was marching againft Hannibal, and weuld 
take care that his joy fhould be-very fhort lived. 

2. Yr. 
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Hannibal declined not the combat, but defcended from the 
hills, and a battle enfued, which was not decifive indeed,’ 
but great and bloody ; forthough the action began at the. 
third hour, it was with difficulty that night put a ftop to 

it: Next morning at break of day, Marcellus again drew 

up his army, and potting it among the dead bodies, chal-'. 
lenged ‘Hannibal to difpute it with him for the victory. 

But Hannibal chofe to draw off ; and Marcellus, after he 

had gathered the fpoils of the enemy, and buried his own 

dead, marched in purfuit of him. Though the Cartha. 

ginian laid many {nares for him, he efcaped them all ; and’ 
having the advantage too inall fkirmithes, his fuccefs was 

looked upon with admiration. Therefore, when the time. 
of the next election came on, the fenate thought proper ta 
call the other conful out of Sicily, rather than draw off 
Marcellus, who was grappling with Hannibal. When he - 
was arrived, they ordered him todeclare Quintus Fulvius . 
dictator. Fora Dicraror is not named either by the - 
people-or the fenate, but one of the confuls or przetors, . 
advancing into the affembly, names whom he pleafes. 
Hence fome think, the term Dr@ator comes from dicere, 
which in Latin: figniftes to name ; but others affert, that 
the didfator is fo called, becaufe he refers nothing to plu- 
rality. of voices in the fenate, gr to the fuffrages of the 
people, but gives his orders at-his own pleafure. _ For tke 
orders of magiftrates, which the-Greek call diatagmata . 
the Romans call eda, ediéts. - 

The colleague*-of Marcellus was difpofed to appoint 
another perfon dictator, and.that he might not be obliged 
to depart from his own opinion, he left Rome by night, 
and failed back to Sicily.. The people, therefore, named . 
Quintus Fulvius, dictator, and the fenate wrote to Mar- . 
cellus to confirm the nomination, which he did accord. . 
ingly. 

‘Marcellus was appointed proconfil for the year.fotlow- 
ing ; and having agreed with Fabius Maximus the conful; . 
by letters, that Fabius fhould befiege .Tarentum, while 
himfelf was-to watch the motions of Hannibal, and pre- 
vent his relieving-the place, he marched-after him with all . 


* Levinus, who was the colleague of Marcellus, wanted to name 
M. Valerius Meffala, di@fator. As he left Rome abruptly, and en- 
jojned the, prztor not ta.name Fulvius, the tribunes of the people 
took upon them to do it, and the fenate got the nomination cons - 
famed by the conful Marcellus, 
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diligence, and came up with him at Canufium. Andas . 
Hannibal fhifted his camp continually, to avoid coming toy 
a battle, Marcellus watched him clofely, and took care to 
keep him in fight. At ἰδῇ, coming up with him, as he: 
was encamping, he fo haraffed him with fkirmithes, that> 
he drew him to an engagement ; but night foon came-on,., 
and parted the combatants.. Next morning early, he drew 
his army. out of the entrenachments,and put them in order- 
of battle ; fo that Hannibal, in great vexation, affembled- 
the Carthaginians, and begged of them to exert themfelves. 
more in that battle than ever they had done before. ‘* For: 
**-vou fee,” faid he, ‘* that.we can neither take breath, - 
*-after fo many victories already gained, nor enjoy the- 
* Jeaft leifure if we are victorious now, unlefs this man bee - 
‘¢ driven off.” 

After this a battle enfued, in which Mareellus.feems ἴον. 
have mifcarried. by an unfeafonable movement.*. For, - 
feeing his right wing hard preffed, he ordered one of the, 
legions to advance to the front, to tuppart them. This. . 
movement put the whole army in diforder, and decided. 
the day in favor of the enemy ; two thoufand feven hune, 
dred Romans being flain upon the fpot., Marcellus re., 
treated into his camp, and having fummoned his troops, 
together, told them, ‘‘ He fawthe arms and bodies of Ro-. 
“* mans in abundance before him, but. not one Roman.’”. 
On their begging pardon, he faid, ‘‘ He-would not forgive: 
*¢ them while vanquifhed, but when they came to be victo-. 
“ rious he would ; and that he would lead them into the. 
“field again the next day, that the news of the victory 
“4 might reach Rome before that.of their flight.” Before, 
he difmiffed them, he gave orders that barley fhould be 
meafured out, inftead of wheat,+ to thofe companies that. 
had turned: their backs. His reprimand made fuch ag, 
impreffion on them, that though many. were dangeroufly. 
wounded, there was not aman who did not feel more, 
pain from the words of Marce]lus, than. he did from his, 
wounds. . 


* The movement was not unfeafonable, but ill executed, Livy, 
fays the right wing gave way fafter than they needed to have done, 
and the eighteenth legion, which was ordered to advance from reac, 
to front, moved too flowly ; this occafioned the diforder. 

+ This was acommon punifhment. Befides which, he ordered’ 
that the officers of thofe companies fhould continue all daylong with . 
their {words drawn, and without their girdles. Liv. χανὶλ, 6... Qe, 
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Next-morning, the fcarlet robe, which was the ordinary: 
fignal of battle, was hung out betimes:; and the compa-- 
nies that had come off .with -difhonor before, obtained: 
leave, at their earneft requeft, to be pofted in the foremoft 
line ; after which the tribunes drew up the reft of the 
troops in their proper order. When this was reported to 
Hannibal, he faid, ‘* Ye gods, what can. one do with ἃ... 
‘Sman, who is not affected with either good or bad for- 
‘* tune ? This is the only man who will neither give any 
49 time to reft, when he is victorious, nor take any when - 
“*he is beaten. We muft even refolve to fight with him 
“ for ever ; fince, whether profperous or unfuccefsful, a. . 
“ principle of honor feads him on to new attempts and . 
<< farther exertions of courage.” 

Both armies then engaged, and Hannibal feeing no ad- 
vantage gained by either, ordered higelephants to be - 
brought Erward into the firff line, and to He pufhed againft . 
the Romans. The fhock caufed great confufion at firft in 
the Roman front ; but Flavius, a tribune, fnatching an.. 
enfign ftaff from one of the companies, advanced, and with. 
the point of it wounded the foremoft elephant. The beatt 
upon this, turned back, and ran upon the fecond, the fe-. 
cond upon the next that followed, and fo on till they were 
all putin great diforder. Marcellus obferving this, or- 
dered his horfe to fall farioufly upon the enemy, and tak. - 
ing advantage of the confufion already made, to rout them, - 
entirely. Accordingly they charged with extraordinary ᾿ 
vigor, and drove the Carthaginians to their entrenchments, 
The flaughter was dreadful; and the fall of the killed, . 
and the plunging of the. wounded elephants contributed 
greatly to it. It is faid that. more than eight thoufand.. 
Carthaginians fell in this battle ; of the Romans not above 
three thoufand were flain, but almoft all the reft were 
wounded. This: gave Hannibal opportunity to decamp | 
filently in the night, and remove to a great diftance from 
Marcellus, who by reafon of the number of his wounded, . 
was not able to purfue him, but retired, by eafy marches, . 
into Campania, and paffed the fummer in the city of Si- 
nueffa,* to recover and refreth his foldiers. 

Hannibal, thus difengaged from Marcellus, made ufe of - 
his troops, now at liberty, and fecurely overran the country,. 
Burning and deftroying all before him. This gaveoccafion - 


* Livy fays in Venufia, which being much nearer Canufium, was- 
more convenient for. the wounded men to gtire.to. 
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‘te unfavorable reports of Marcellus at Rome ; and his 
enemies incited Publius Bibulus, one of the tribunes of the 
people, a man of violent temper, and a vehement fpeaker, 
te accufe him in form. Accordingly Bibulus often aflem-~. 
bled the people, and endeavored to perfuade them to take 
the command from him, and give it to another :—** Since 
‘* Marcellus,” faid he, ‘* has only exchanged a few thrufts 
** with Hannibal, and then left the ftage, and is gone to 
*‘ the hot baths to refrefh himfelf.”* — 

When Marcellus was apprifed of thefe practices againft 
him, he left his army in charge with his lieutenants, and 
went to Rome to make his defence. -On his arrival, he 
found an impeachment framed out of thefe calumnies.— 
And the day fixed for it being come, and the people af- 
fembléd in the Flaminian Circus, Bibulus afcended the 
tribune’s feat and fet forth his charge. Marcellus’s an. 
{wer was plain and fhort ; but many perfons of diftinétion 
among the citizens exerted themfelves greatly, and fpoke 
with much freedom, exhorting the people not to judge 
worlfe of Marcellus, than the enemy himfelf had done, by 
fixing a mark of cowardice upon the only general whom 
Hannibal fhunned, and ufed as much art and care to avoid 
fighting with, as he did to feek the combat with others, 
Thefe remonftrances had fuck an effect, that the accufer 
was totally difappointed in his expectations, for Marcel. 
Jus was not only acquitted of the charge, but a fifth time 
chofen conful. co 

As foon as he had entered upon his office, he vifited the 
cities of Tufcany, and by his perfonal influence, allayed a 
dangerous commotion, that tendedto a revolt. At his re- 
turn, he was detirous to dedicate to HONOR and VIRTUE 
the temple which he had built out of the Sicilian fpoils, 
‘but was oppofed by the priefts, who would not confent that 
two deities fhould be contained in one temple.t Takiag 


* There were hot baths near Sinueffa, but none near Venufia. 
Therefore, if Marcellus went to the latter place, this fatirical ftroke.. 
was not applicable. Accordingly Livy does not apply it; he only 
makes Bibulus fay, that Marcellus pafied the fummer in quarters. 

+ They faid, if the temple fhould be ftruck with thunder and 
lightning, or any other prodigy fhould happen to it that wanted’ 
expiation, they fhould notknow to which of the deities they ought 
to offer the expiatory facrifice. Marcellus, therefore, to fatisfy the; 
priefts, began another temple, and the work was carried on with., ' 
great diligence ; but he did not live to dedicate it, His foa.confe.,. 
crated both the temples about four years after,. 


/ 
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this oppofitien ill, and confidering it as ominous, he begar:-. 
another temple. 

There were many other prodigies that gave him un- 
eafmefs. Some temples were ftruck with lightning ; in 
that of Jupiter rats gnawed the gold; it was even report- 
ed that an ox fpoke, and that there was a child living which. 
was born with an elephant’s head ; and when the expiation 
of thefe prodigies was attempted, there were no tokens of 
fuccefs. The axugurs, therefore, kept him in Rome, not- 
withftanding his impatience and eagernefs to be gone. For 
never was man fo paffionately defirous of any thing as he 
was of fighting a decifive battle with Hannibal. It was his 
dream by night, the fubject of converfation all day with 
his friends and colleagues, and his fole requeft to the gods, 
that he might meet Hannibal fairly in the field. Nay, I 
verily believe, he would have been glad to have had both 
armies furrounded with a wall or eatrenchment, and to 
have fought in that enelofure. Indeed, had he.not already 
attained to fuch a height of glory, had he not given (0 ma-. 
ny proofe of hie equalling the -beft generals in-predence - 
and difcretion, I fhould think he gave way. ta fanguine : 
and extravagant ambition, unfuitable to his years ; for he 
was above (ixty when he entered upon his fifth confulate. . 

Ast lat the expiatory facrifices being fuch as.the footh- . 
fayare approved, he fet out, with his colleague, to profe. . 
ate the wary, and fixed his camp between, Bantia and Ve- 
nufia, There he tried every method to provoke Hannibal . 
#o.a battle, which he conftantly declined. But the Car. 
thaginian perceiving that the confuls had.ordered fome - 
troops to go and lay fiege to the. city of the Epizephyrians 
or Weftern Locrians,® he laid ay ambufcade on their way, . 
under the hill of Petelia, and killed two thoufand five - 
hundred of them.. This added ftings to Marcellus’s de- 
fire of an engagement, and made him draw nearer to the . 
enemy. 

Between the two armies was.a hill; whith afforded a .. 
pretty ftrong poft.; it was.covered with thickets, and on 

ath fides were-hollows, from whence iffued {prings and 
rivulets, The Romans were furprifed that. Hannibal, . 
who came. firft to, fo advantageous ἃ place, did not take . 

ὦ This was not a detachment from the forces of the confuls which 
they did not choofe to weaken when in the fight of {uch an enemy , 
as Hepnibal. It cenfifted of troops drawn from Sicily, and from 
ὧν, ξετείίοα οἱ Tarentum,__ 
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polleffion of it, but left it for the enemy. He did, indeed, 
think it a good place for a camp, but a better for an am- 
bufcade, and to that ufe he chofe to put it. He filled, 
therefore, the thickets and hollows with a good number 
of archers and fpearmen, affuring himfelf that the conve- 
nience of the poft would draw the Romans to it. Nor 
was he miftaken in his conjecture. Prefently nothing was 
¢alked of in the Romaa army, but the expediency of 
feizing this hill; and as if they had beenall generals, they 
fet forth the many advantages they fhould have over the 
enemy, by eacamping, or, at leaft, raidng a fortification 
upon it. Thus Marcellus was induced to go witha few 
horfe to take a view of the hill ; but, before he went, he 
offered facrifice. In the firft victim that was flain the di- 
viner fhowed him the liver without a head; in the fecond, 
the head was very plump and large, and the other tokens 
appearing remarkably good, feemed fufficient to difpel the 
fears of the firft; but the diviners declared, they were 
the more alarmed on that very account ; for when favor- 
able figns on a fudden follow threatening and inaufpicious 
ones, the ftrangenefs of the alteration fhould rather be fut 
pecied. But as Pindar fays, 


Nor fire nor walls of triple brafs 
Control tht high behefts of Fate. 


He, therefore, fet out to view the place, taking with 
him his colleague Crifpinus, his fon Marcellus, who wasa 
tribune, and only two hundred and twenty horfe, among 
whom there was not one Roman ; they were all Tufcans, 
except forty Fregellanians, of whofe courage and fidelity 
he had fufficient experience. On the fummit of the hill, 
which, as we faid before, was covered with trees and bufhes, 
the enemy had placed a fentinel, who, without being feen 
himfelf, could fee every movement in the Roman camp. 
Thofe that lay in ambufh having intelligence from him of 
what was doing, lay clofe till Marcellus came very near, 
and then all at once ruthed out, {pread themfelves about 
him, let fly a fhower of arrows, and charged him with 
their {words and fpears. Some purfued the fugitives, and 
others attacked thofe that ftood their ground. The latter 
were the forty Fregellanians ; for, the ‘Tufcans takiag to 
flight at the firft charge, the others clofed together ina 
body to defend the confuls ; and they continued the fight 
till Crifpinus, wounded with two arrows, turned his horfe 
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to make his efcape, and Marcellus being run through be. 
tween the fhoulders with a lance, fell down dead. Then 
the few Fregellanians that remained, leaving the body of 
Marcellus, carried off his fon, who was wounded, and fled 
with him to the camp. 

In this fkirmifh there were not many more than forty 
men killed ; eighteen were taken prifoners, befides five 
liGors. Crifpinus died of his wounds a few days after.* 
This was a moft unparalleled misfortune ; the Romans 
loft both the confuls in one ation. 

Hannibal made but little account of the reft, but when 
the knew that Marcellus was killed, he hafiened to the 

lace, and, ftanding over the body a long time, furveyed 
its fize and mien ; but without {peaking one infulting 
word, or fhowing the leaft fign of joy, which might have 
been expected at the fall of fo dangerous and formidable an 
enemy. He ftood, indeed, a while aftonifhed at the ftrange 
death of fo great a man; and at ἰδῇ taking his fignet from 
his finger, he caufed his body to be magnificently attired 
and burnt, and the afhes to be put in a filver urn, and then 
piced a crown of gold upon it, and fent it to his fon.— 

ut certain Numidians meeting thofe that carried the urn, 
attempted to take it from them, and as the others ftood 
upon their guard to defend it, the afhes were fcattered in 
the ftruggle. When Hannibal was informed of it, he faid to 
thofe that were about him, You fee it is impoffible to do any 
thing againft the will ofGod. He punifhed the Numidians, 
indeed, but took no farther care about collecting and 
fending the remains of Marcellus, believing that fome de- 
ity had ordained that Marcellus fhould die in fo ftrange a 
manner, and that his afhes fhould be denied burial. This 
account of the matter we have from Cornelius Nepos and 

* He did not die till the latter end of the year, having named T. 
Manlius Torquatus, dictator, to hold the comttia. Some fay he died 
at Tarentum ; others in Campania. 

+ Hannibal imagined he fhould have fome opportunity or other 
of making ule of this feal to his advantage. But Crilpinius def- 
patched meflengers to all the neighboring cities, in the intereft of 
Rome, acquainting them that Marcellus was killed, and Hannibal 
miafter of his ring. This precaution preferved Salapia, in Apulia. 
Nay, the inhabitants turned the artifice of the Carthaginian upon 
himielf, For admitting, upon a letter fealed with that ring, fix 
hundred of Hannibal’s men, moft of them Roman deferters, into 
the town, they on a fudden, pulled up the draw bridges, cut in pie- 
ces thofe who had entered, and, witha fhower of darts fram the 
Yamparts,.droye. back the reft. Liv. 1, xxvii. c, 28, 
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Walerius Maximus ; but Livy* and Auguttus Ctefar af. 
firm, that the urn was carried to his fon, and that his re. 
mains were interred with great magnificence. 

Marcellus’s public donations, befide thefe he dedicated 
-at Rome, were a Gymnafum, which he built at Catana in 
Sicily ; and feveral ftatues and paintings, brought from 
Syracufe, which he fet up in the temple of the Cadiré in 

thrace, and in that of Minerva at Lindus. In the 
jatter of thefe, the following verfes, as Pofidonius tells us, 
avere infcribed on thre pedeftal of his ftatue : 


The light of Reme, Marcellus here behold, - 

For birth, for deeds of arms, by fame enroll’d. 
Seven tines his: rasces grac’d the martial plain, 
And by his thundering arm were thoufands flain. 


‘The author of this infcription adds to his five confulatées 
ehe dignity of proconful, with which ‘he was twice hon- 
ored. His pofterity continued in great {plendor down te 
Marcellus, the fon of Caius Marcellus -aad Oétavia the 
fifter of Auguftus.f He died very young, in the office of 
edile, foon after he had married Julia, the emperor's 
‘daughter. To do honor to his memory, O¢tavia dedicat- 


ed to him a library,t and Auguftusa theatre, and beth 
‘thefe public works bore his name. _ 


* Livy tells us, that -Hansibal buried ‘the body of Marcellus om 
“the hill where he was flain. . 
+ His family continaed after his death an hundred and eightyfive 
yeats ; for he was flain in the firft year‘of the hundred and forty- 
‘third Olympiad, in the five hundred and’ fortyfifth year of Rome, 
-and two hundred and fix ycers before the Chriftian era; and young 
Marcellas died in the fecond year of the hundred and eightyninth 
“Olympiad, and feven hundred and thirtieth of Rome. 


t Accerding to Suetonius and Dion,’ it was not OGavia bat Ate 
.guitus that dedicated this library. 


Wou. Ih ἐξ 
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PELOPIDAS ann MARCELLUS, 
COMPARED. 


Tu ESE are the particulars which we thought worth 
reciting from hiftory concerning Marcellus and Pelopidas ; 
‘between whom there was a perfect refemblance in the gifts 
of nature, and in their livesand manners. Forthey were 
‘both men of heroic ftrength, capable of enduring the 
greateft fatigue, and in courage and magnanimity they 
were equal. The fole difference is, that Marcellus, in 
moft of the. cities which he took by affault, committed 
great flaughter, whereas E paminondas and Pelopidas, nev- 
‘er fpilt the blood of any man they had conquered, nor en- 
flaved any city they had taken. And it is affirmed, that if 
they had been prefent, the Thebans would not have de- 
prived the Orchomenians of their liberty. 

As to their achievements, among thofe of Marcellus 
. there was none greater or more illuftrious than his beat- 
ing fuch an army of Gauls, both horfe and foot, with a 
‘handful of horfe only, of which you will fcarce meet with 
another inftance, and his flaying their prince with his own 
hand. Pelopidas hoped to have done fomething of the like 
nature, but mifcarried, and loft his lifein the attempt. 
However, the great and glorious battles of Leuctra and 
Tegyrz may be compared with thefe exploits of Marcel- 
lus. And, on the other hand, there is nothing of Mar- 
cellus’s effe€ted by ftratagem and furprife, which can be 
fet againft the happy management of Pelopidas, at his re. 
turn from exile, in taking off the Theban tyrants. In- 
deed, of all the enterprifes of the fecret hand ef art, that 
was the mafterpiece. 

If it be faid, that Hannibal was a formidable enemy to 
the Romans, the Lacedemonians were certainly the fame 
to the Thebans. And yet it is agreed on all hands, that 
they were thoroughly beaten by Pelopidas, at Leuttra 
and Tegyrz, whereas, according to Polybius, Hannibal 
was never once defeated by Marcellus, but continued in- 
vincible till he had to do with Scipio. However, we 
rather believe with Livy, Czfar, and Cornelius Nepos, 
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among the Latin hiftorians, and with king Juba* among 
- the Greek, that Marcellus did fometimes beat Hannibal; 
and even put his troops to flight, though he gained no ad: 
vantage of him fufficient to turn the balance confiderably 
on his fide ; fo that one might even think, that the Car- 
thaginian then acted with the art ofa wreftler, who fome: 
times fuffers himfelf to be throwr.¢ But what has been 
very juftly admired in Marcellus, is, that, after fuch great 
armies had been routed, fo many generals flain, and the: © 
whole empire almoft totally fubverted, he found means 
to infpire his troops with courage enough to make head 
againit the enemy. He was the only man that from a ftate 
of terror and difmay, in which they had long remained, 
raifed the army to an eagernefs for battle, and infufed into 
them fuch a fpirit, that, far from tamely giving up the 
victory, they difputed it with the greateft obftinacy. For 
thofe very men who had been accuftoined by ἃ run of ill 
fuccefs, to think themfelves happy if they could efcape 
Hannibal bv flight, were taught by Marcellus to be afhain- 
ed of coming off with difadvantage, to blufh at the very 
thought of giving way, and to be fenfibly affected if they 
gained not the victory. 

As Pelopidas never loft a battle in which he commanded 
in perfon, and Marcellus won more than any Roman of 
his time, he who performed fo many exploits, and was {0 - 
hard to conquer, may, perhaps, be put ona level with: 
the other, who was never beaten. On the other hand, it: 
may be obferved, that Marcellus took Syracufe, whereas 
Pelopidas failed in his attempt upon Sparta. Yet, I think, 
even to approach Sparta, and to be the firft that ever paff- 
ed the Eurotas in a hoftile manner, was a greater achieve- 
ment than the conqueft of Sicily ; unlefs it may be faid, 
that the honor of this exploit, as well as that of Leuc-. 
tra, belongs rather to Epaminondas than Pelopidas, : 
whereas the glory Marcellus gained was entirely his own. 


* This hoftorian was the fon of Juba, king of Numidia, who, in - 
the civil war fided with Pompey, and was flain by Petreius in fine 
gle combat. The fon, mentioned here, was brought in triumph» 
by Czfar to Rome, where he was educated in the Jearning of the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Τ arr’ corns ψευδωμα τί γενεσϑα! περὶ τὸν Διθυν ἐν ταῖς; 
σόμπλοκαις ἐκΐωαις. 
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For he alone took Syracufe ; he defeated the Gauls with- 
out his colleague ; he made head againft Hannibal, not 
only without the affiftance, but againft the remontftrances 
of the other generals ; and chaaging the face of the war, 
he firft taught the Romans to meet theenemy with a good 
countenance. 

As for their deaths, I praife neither the one nor the 
other, but it is with concern and. indignation that I think 
of the ftrange circumftances that attended them. At the 
fame time, I admire Hannibal, who fought fuch a number 
of battles as it would be a labor to reckon, without ever 
receiving a wound ; and I greatly approve the behavior 
ef Chryfantes, in the Cyrepedia,* who having his fword 
lifted up and ready to ftrike, upon hearing the trumpets, 
found a retreat, calmly and modeftly retired without giv. 
ing the ftroke. Pelopidas, however, was fomewhat ex« 
cufable, becaufe he was not only warmed with the heat 
of battle, but incited by a generous defire of revenge.» 
And, as Euripides fays, 


The firft of chiefs is he who Jaurels gains, 
And buys them not with life ; the next is be 
Who dies, but dies in Virtue’s arms————~. 


In fuch a man, dying is ἃ free.and involuntary act, not 
a paffive fubmiffion to fate. But befide his refentment, the. 
end Pelopidas prapofed to himfelf in conquering, which 
was the death of a tyrant, with reafon animated him to. 
uncommon efforts ; for it was not eafy to find another- 
caufe fo great and glorious wherein to exert himfelf. But 
Marcellus, without any urgent occafion, without that en, 
thufiafm which often pufhes men beyond the bounds af 
reafon in time of danger, unadvifedly expofed himfelf, 
and died not like a, general, but like a fpy ; ritking his. 
five confulates, his three triumphs, his trophies and fpoils, 
of kings againft a company of Spaniards and Numidians, 
who had. bartered with the Carthaginians for their lives. 
and fervices. An accident fo ftrange, that thofe very ad- 
venturers could not forbear grudging themfelves fuch fuc.-. 
cefs, when they found that a man the moft diftinguithed 
of all the Romans for valor, as well as power and fame, 
had fallen by their hands, amidft a {couting party af Free. 
gellanians. 
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- Eet not this, however, be deemed ah accufation againft 
thefe great men, but rather a complaint. to them of the ᾿ 


injury done themfelves, by facrificing all their other vir- 
tues to their intrepidity, and a free expoftulation with 
them for being fo prodigal of their blood as to fhed it for 
their own fakes, when it ought to have fallen only for 
their country, their friends, and their allies, 

Pelopidas was buried by his friends, in whofe caufe he 
was flain, and Marcellus by thofe enemies that flew him. 
The firft was a happy and defirable thing, but the other 
was greater and more extraordinary ; for gratitude in a 
friend for benefits received; is not equal to an enemy’s 
admiring the:virtue by which he.fuffers. In the firft cafe 


there is more regard to intereft than to merit ; in the lat- - 


ter, real worth is the fole object-of the honor paid. 


- --«αοοὐϑδόδου «----------- 
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of Antiochus, and the ward of Alopece. Of his eftate we 


om 


ARISTIDES, the fon of Lyfimachus, was of the tribe : 


have different accounts. Some fay, he was always very poor, . 
and that he left twe daughters behind him, who remained . 
a long time unmarried, on account of their poverty.*— - 


-But Demetrius the Phalerean contradictsthis general opin- 


ion in his Socrates, and fays there was a farm at Phalera . 
which went by the name of Ariftides, and that there he | 


was buried./ And to prove that there was a competent. 


eftaté in his family,.he produces three arguments. The - 


firft is taken from the office of archon,t which made the 
year bear his name ; and which fell to him. by lot; and 


for this none toek their chance but fuch as had an income 
of the firft degree, confifting of five hundred meafures or . 
corn, wine, and oil, who therefore were called Pentacofe- - 


medimni. The fecond argument is founded on the Ofra~ 


cifm, by which he was banifhéd, and which was never in- - 
Βιέϊεᾷ an the meaner fort, but only upon perfons of quality, . 


* And yet, accarding to a law of Solon's, the bride was to carry . 
with her only three fuits of clothes, and a little houfehold itu of: 


{mall value. < 


+ At Athens they reckoned their years by Archons, ag the Romans "- 
did theirs by Confuls. One of the nine archons, who all had eftates - 
of the firft degree, was for this purpofe chofen by lot out of the : 


ret, and his name in{cribed in the public regifters. .. 
2°. Ζ 2% ~ 
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whofe grandeur and family pride made.thens obhozious te~. 
the people. The third and laf is drawn from. the Tripods, . 
which Ariftides dedicated in the temple of Bacchus, on 
account of his victory in the public games, and which are. 
ftill to be feen with this infcription, “* The tribe of Anti- 
* ochus gained the victory, Ariftides defrayed the. charg. 
¢¢ es, and Archeftratus was the author of the play.” 

But this ἰδ argument, though. in a ance the- 
flrongeft of all, is really a very.weak one. For Epamin- 
ondas, who, as every body knows, lived aad died poors.- 
and Plato the philofopher, who was not rich, exhibited 
very {plendid fhows ; the one was at the expenfe of ἃ. 
concert of fiutes at Thebes, and the other.of an enter. 
tainment of finging and dancing performed by boys at 
Athens; Dion having furnifhed Plato with the money, .. 
and Pelopidas fupplied Epaminondas. . For why fhould - 
good men be alwaysaverie to the prefents of their friends ? 
While they think it mean and ungenerous to receive any. 
thing for themfelves, to lay up, or to gratify an avaricious - 
temper, they need not refufe fuch offers as ferve the pur- 
potts of honor and magnificence, without any. views of : 

ront.. 
P As to the Tripods, infcribed with Axrsriprs, Panzti- 
us fhows plainly that Demetrius was deceived by the 
name. For, according to the regifters, from the Perfian to 
the end of the Peloponnefian war, there were only two οὗ. 
the name of Ariftides who carried the prize in the choral 
exhibitions, and neither of them was the fon of Lyfima- 
chus ; for the former was fon to Xenophilus, and the lat. - 
ter lived longafter, as appears from the charadters,* which. . 
were not in ufe-till after Euclid’s time, and likewife from-. 
the name of the poet Archeftratus, which is not found ia - 
any record or author during the Perfian wars ; wliereas 
mention is often made ofa poet of that name, who brought - 
his pieces upon the ftage in the time of the Peloponnefan 
war.¢ But this argument of Panztius fhould not be δᾶ- 
mitted without farther examination. 


* χρωμματικης, which is the common reading, has been well: - 
@anged by M. Salvinito γραμμέχης 

+ It was very poflible for a poet, in his own lifetime, to have 
his plays aéted in the Peloponnefian war, and in the Perfien too. 
And therefore the infcription which Plutach mentions might be. 
long: to-eur Ariiides. 
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Aint a9 forthe Οἰοϊἥη, every man: that: was diftin. 
gnifhed by birth, repytation, or eloquence, was liable to 
uffer by it; finee it fell even upon Damon, preceptor to 
Péticles, becaufe he was looked upon as aman of fupe- 
rior parts and policy... Befides, Ldomeneus tells us, that 
Ariftides came to be archon not by lot, but by particular 
, appointment.of the people.. And if he was.avchen after 

the battle of. Plata; as: Demetrius: himfelf writes, it is 
very probable that, after fuch great actions, and fo much 
glory, his vartue might gain him that. office which others 
obtained by their wealth. . Butit is plain that Demetrius 
labored to take:the imputation of .poverty, as if it were 
fore greatevil, not only from Ariftides, but form Secrates 
tea; who, he fays, befides ἃ haufe of his own, had feveaty - 
mnz} at .interett in. the-hands of Crito. 

Ariftides had a particularfriend thep for Clikhenes, whe 
fettled the popular. government at. Athens after the ex. 
pulfion of the. tyrants i: yet hechad, atthe fame time, 
the greateft veneration for Lycungus, the: Lacedzmonian, 
whom. he.-confidered as:the mof excellent of lawgivers ;. 
and this lett hina: to be.a favorer of arittocracy, in which 
he was always oppofed by Themiflocies,{who lifted in the 
party of the.commons. Some, indeed, fay, that being 

tought up together from their infancy, when beys, they 
were always at variance, not only in ferious matters, but 
in their veey {ports and diverfions ; and theix.tempers were 
difcovered from the firft by that oppofition. The one was 
infinuating, daring, and artful, variable and at the fame 
time impetuous in his purfuits; the other was folid and 
fteady, inflexibly juft, incapable of fing any falfehood, 
#attery, or deceit,.evenat play... But. Ariftoof Chios} 


* But Demetrius was:miftaken ; for Ariftides was never arehon . 
after the battle of Platea, which was fought in: the fecond year of 
the feventyfifth Olympiad. In the lift of archons the name of Arif. 
tides is found ia the fourth year of the feuentyfecond Olympiad, a 
year or two after the battle of Marathon, and in the fecend year of 
the feventyfourth Olympiad, four years before the battle of Platza. 

᾿ $ But Socrates himielf declares, in his apology to his judges, that, 
confidering his poverty, they could notin reafon finehim more than 
ene mina. | 

Τ᾽ Thefe tyrants were the Riffiratida, who were driven out about. 
the fixtyfixth Olympiad, ; 

- ἢ Dacier thinks it was rather Arifto of Ceos, becaufe, as a Peri- 
patetic, he was more likely. to: write treatiles of love than the other, 
who was aStoi¢. 
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writes, that their enmity, which afterwards came to fach:- 

ἃ height, took its rife from love. 
+ 4. 4' 4 4 s 

* a * ἃ. 4“ 


. * 

Themiftocles, who was an agreeable companion, gained 
many friends, and became refpectable in the ftrength of 
his popularity. Thus, when he was told that ‘* he would 
<6 govern the Athenians extremely well, if he would but 
‘¢ do it without refpect of perfons,”’ he faid, ‘“‘ May I never 
‘¢ fit on a tribunal where my friends fhall not- find more. 
96 favor from me than ftrangers.”’ 

Ariftides, on the contrary, took a method of his own: 
in conduGing the adminiftration. For he would neither 
confent ta.any injuftice.to oblige-his friends, nor yet dif- 
oblige them, by denying all they afked ;-andas he fam 
that many, depending on their intereft and friends, were 
tempted to do unwarrantable things, he never endeav- 
ored after that fupport, but declared, thata good citi- 
zen fhould place his whole ftrength and fecurity in advifing 
and doing what is juft and right. Neverthelefs, as The- 
miftocles made many rafhand dangerous motions, and en+ 
deavored to break his meafures in every ftep of govern. 
ment, he was obliged to oppofe him as much in his turn, 
partly by way of felfdefence,.and partly to leffen his 
power, which daily increafed through the favor of the 
people. For he thought it better that the commonwealth: 
fhould mifs fome advantages, than that Themiftocles, by: 
gaining his point,. fhould come at laft.to carry all before. 
him. Hence it was, that onedaywhen Themiftocles pro-. 
pofed fomething advantageous to the public, Ariftides op- 
pofed it ftrenuoufly, and with fuccefs ; but as he.went ove 
of the affembly, he could not forbear faying, ‘* The affairs 
“οὗ the Athenians cannot profper, except they throw 
“« Themiftocles and myfelf into the barathrum.”* Ano- 
ther time when he intended to propofe a decree to the 
people, he: found it ftrongly difputed in the council, but 
at laft he prevailed ; perceiving its inconveniencies, how- 
ever, by the preceding debates, he put aftop toit, juft 
as the prefident was going to put it to the queftion, in or... 
der to its being confirmed by the people. Very often he, 
offered his fentiments by a, third perfon, left, by the op- - 


* The barathrum was avery deep pit, into which. condemned } 
per‘ons were thrown headlong. 


᾿ 
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ion of Themiftocies.to hish, the public good: fheuld 
obftructed. 
In the changes and fhu&uations of the roment, his 
firmmefs was wonderful. Neither elated with honora, 
nor difcompofed with ill fuccefs, he went on. ia ἃ moderate 
and fteady manner, perfuaded that his country had a claim 
te his fervices, without the reward either of honor or 
prot. Hence it was, that when thofe verifies of A°ichy- 
concerning Amphiaraus were repeated on the ftage, 

To be, and not to feem, is this man’s maxim 3. 

His mind repofes on its proper wifdom, 

And wants no other praiie,* 


the eyes of the people in general, were fixed on Ariftides, 
as the man to whom this great encomium was mof ap- 
plicable. Indeed, he was capable of refifting the fuggef- 
tions, not only of favor and affection, but of refentment 
and enmity too, wherever juice was cancerned. For it 
ig faid, that when he was carrying on a profecution againft 

enemy, aad, after he had brought his charge, the 
judges were going to pafs fentence, without hearing the- 
perfon accufed, he τοῖς up to his afifance, entreatiag that 
he might be heard, and have the privilege which the 
laws allowed. Another time whea he himlelf fat judge 
between two, private perfons, and one of them obferved, 
“ That his adverfary had dane maay injuries. to Avifti- 
“des :” ‘* Tell me not that,” faad he, ‘* but what. injury 
‘‘ be has dane to thee; for it is thy caufe I am judging, 
“ got my own.” 

When appointed public treafurer, ke made it appear, 
that not only thofe of his time, but the officers that pre-. 
ceded him, had applied a great deab of the public moaey 
to their own ule ; and particularly Themiftocles ; 


For he, with all his wifdom, 
Could ne’er command his. hands. 


For this reafon, when Ariftides gave in his accounts, The. 
miftocles raifed a ftrong party agaioft him, accufed him of 


* Thefe verfes are to be found in the «ὁ Siege of Thebes by the 
¢s Seven Captains.’”” They are a defcription of the genius and tem-. 
per of Amphiaraus, which the. courier, who brings an account of 
the enemy’s attacks, and of the charafers of the commanders, gives 
to Eteocles. Plutarch has changed one word in them for another 
that fuited hia purpole better ; reading Grease juft, ἰαβελὰ of apices 

ant. ’ 
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mifapplying the public money, and (adcording to Idome~ 
neus) got him condemned. But the principal and mof 
refpectable of the citizens,* incenfed at this treatment of : 
Ariftides, interpofed, and prevailed, not only that he 
might be excufed the fine, but chofen again chief treafur- 
er. He now pretended that his former proceedings were - 
too ftri¢t, and carrying a gentler hand over thofe that 
acted under him, fuffered them to pilfer the public mon- - 
ey, without feeming to find them out, or reckoning ftrict- . 
‘ly with them ; fo that, fattened on the fpoils of. their 
country, they lavifhed their praifes on Ariftides, andi 
heartily efpoufing his caufe, begged of the peopje:to.con-. 
tinue him in the fame department. But when the Athe-. 
nians were going to confirm it to hin by.their fuffrages, _ 
he gave them this fevere rebuke: ‘* While-I managed 
** your finances with all the fidelity of an honeft man, I 
** was loaded with calumnies ; and now when f fuffer them . 
**to be a prey to public robbers, I am become a mighty 
“good citizen ; but I affure you, Iam more afhamed of 
‘the prefent honor, than I was of the former difgrace ;. 
“and it is with indignation and concern, that 1 fee you. 
‘‘efteem it more meritorioys to oblige iil men, than to 
“4 take proper care of the- public revenue.”? By thus. 
{peaking and difcovering their frauds, he fitenced thofe- 
that recommended him -with fo much: noife~ and buftle, 
but at the fame time received the trueft and moft valuable. 
praife from the worthieft of the citizens, 
About this time. Datis, who was fent by Darius, under: 
pretence of chaftifing the Athenians for burning Sardis, 
ut in reality-to fubdue: all Greece, arrived with his fleet 
at Marathon, and began to ravage the neighboring 
country. Among the generals to whom the Athenians 
gave the- management of this -war, Miltiades was firft-in 
dignity, and the next to him in, reputation. and authority 
was Ariftides.. In a.council. of. war that was then held, 
Miltiades voted. for giving the enemy battle,t and 


* The court of Areopagus interpofed in his behalf. 

t According to Herodotus, (I. vi. c. 109 } the generals were yery- 
much divided in their opinions, fome were for fighting, others nots: 
Miltiades obferving this, addreffed himfelf τος Callimachus of A- 

hidnz, who was polemarch, and whofe power was equal to that 
of all the other, generals. “Callimachus, whofe voice was decifive- 
according to the Athenian laws, joined dire&lly with Miltiades, and 
declared for giving battle immediately. Poffibly Ariftides might: 
have. fome fhare in bringing Callimachus to thig refolution.. Ὁ 
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Arijftides, feconding him, added no litle weight to his 
fcale. The generals commanded by turns, each his day ; 
but when it came to Ariftides’s turn, he gave up his right 
to Miltiades, thus fhowing his colleagues, that it was no 
difgrace to follow the directions of the wife, but that, 
on the contrary, it anfwered feveral honorable and falu- 
tary purpofes. By this means, he laid the {pirit of con. 
tention, and bringing them to agree in and follow the 
beft opinion, he ftrengthened the hands of Miltiades, who 
now had the abfolute and undivided command ; the other 
generals no longer infifting on their days, but entirely 
ubmitting to his orders.* 

In this battle, the main body of the Athenian army was 
reffed the hardeft,¢ becaufe there for a long time the 
arbarians made their greateft efforts againft the tribes 

Leontis and Antiochis ; and Themiftocles and Ariftides, 
who belonged to thofe tribes, exerting themfelves at the 
head of them, with all the fpirit of emulation, behaved 
with fomuch vigor, that the enemy were put to flight, 
and driven back to their fhips. But the Greeks perceiv- 
ing that the barbarians, inftead of failing to the iffes, to 
return to Afia, were driven in by the wind and currents 
towards Attica, and fearing that Athens, unprovided 
for its defence, might become an eafy prey to them, 
marched home with nine tribes, and ufed {uch expedition, 
that they reached the city in one day.|| 

Ariftides was left at Marathon with his ow? tribe, to 

guard the prifoners and the f{poils ; and he did not difap- 


* Yet he would not fight until his own proper day of command 
_ came about, for fear that through any latent {parks of jealoufy and 
envy, any of the generals fhould be fed not to do their duty. 

+ The Athenians and Platzans fought with fuch obftinate valor 
on the right and left, that the barbarians were forced to fly on both 
fides. The Perfians and Sace, however, perceiving that the Athe- 
nian centre was weak, charged with fuch force, that they broke 
through it ; this thofe on the right and left perceived, but did not 
attempt to fuccor it till they had put to flight both the wings of 
the Perfian army ; then bending the points of the wings towards 
their own centre, they enclofed the hitherto victorious Persfians, 
_ and cut them in pieces, 

'  } It was reported in thofe times, that the Alcmeonidz encouraged 
the Perfians to make a fecond attempt, by holding up as they ap- 
proached the fhore, a fhield fora fignal, However it was the Per- 
1an fleet that endeavored to double the Cape of Junium, witha 
view to furprife the city of Athens before the army could return. 
. Herodot. \. vi.c. 101, ἔϑε, 
[| From Marathon to Athens, is about forty miles. 
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int the public opinion: For there was 
void and νοι fcattered -about, rich garments and 
other bootyim abundance were found in the tents and 
Ghips which they had taken, yet be neither hed an incli» 
nation to touch any thing himfelf, nor permitted others 
to doit. But notwithftanding his care, fome enriched 
themfelves unknown to him ; among whom was Callia 
the torchbearer.* One of the barbarians hap ing to 
aneet him in a private place, and probably taki i 
fera king, on account of his long hair and the fillet 
which he wore,t profrated himfelf before him ; and tak- 
ing him by the hand, fhowed hima great quantity of 

ἃ that was hid ina well. But Callias not lefs cruel 
‘than unjuft, took away the gold, and then killed the man 
that had given him information of it, teft he fhould men. 
tion the thing to others. Hence, they tell ws, it was, 
‘that the comic writers called his family Laccepiuti, i. ¢. 
enriched by the well, jeftiag upon the place from whence 
their founder drew his wealth. 

The year following, Ariftides was appointed to the 
office of archon, which gave his name to that year.; 
though, aecordingto Demetrius the Plulerean, he was 
not archon till after the battle of Platza, a little before 
his death. But in the pubtic regifters we find not any 
of the name of Aritides in the tit of archons, after 
Xanthippides, in whofearchonfhip Mardonius was beaten 
“at Plate’ ; -whereas his name is on record immediately 
after Phasippus,t who was archon the fame year that 
the battle was gained at Marathon. 

Of all the virtues οἵ. Ariftides, the people were moft 
ftruk with his juftice, becaufe the public utility was 


* Torchbearers, flyled in Greek dedachi, were perfons dedicated 
to the fervice of the gods, and admitted even to the moft facred 
myfteries. Paafanias {peaks of it a3 a great happine{s to a woman, 

that fhe bad feen her brother, her huiband, and her fon, fuccela 
‘fively enjoy this office. 

+ Both priefts and kings wort fillets ὅτ diadems. It is well 
known that in uncient times thofe two dignities were generally 
vefted’ in the fame perfon ; md {uch nations as abolifhed the kingly 
office, kept the titleof king fora perfon who minftered in the 
principal fun¢tions of the priefthood. 

} From the aegifters it appears, that Phanippus was archon in the 
‘third year of the feventyfecond Olympiad. It was therefore ia 
‘this year that the battle of Marathon was fought, four handred aad 
εἰπεῖν years before the birth of Chrift. 
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fhe moft promoted by it. ‘Fhus he, though a poor man 
rand acommoner, gained the royal and divine title of ze 
Sut, which kings and tyrants have never‘been fond of. 
It has been their ambition tobe ftyled Polzorceti, takers of 
cities ; Cerauni, thunderbolts ; Nicanors, conquerors, 
Nay, fome have chofen to be called Eagles and Vultures, 
preferring the fame of power to that virtue. Whereas 
the Deity himfelf, to whom they want to be compared, is 
diftinguifhed by three things, immortality, power, and 
virtue ; and of thefe, virtue is the moft'excellent and 
divine. For fpace arid the elements are everlafting ; 
earthquakes, lightning, ftorms, and torrents hdve an 
amazing power; butas for juftice,* nothing participates 
of that, without reafoning and thinking on God. And 
whereas men entertain three diffetent fentiments with -re- 
{pect to the gods, namely, admiration, fear, and ’éitéem, 
it fhould feem that they admire and think them happy by 
reafon of their freedom from death and corruption, that 
they fear and dread them becaufe of their power and fov- 
ereignty, and that they love, honor,’ and ‘reverence them 
for their fuftice. Yet, though affected thefe three differ- 
ent ways, they defiré only the two firft properties of the 
Deity ; immortality which our‘ nature will not admit of, 
and power which depends chiefly upon fortune; while 
they foolifhly neglect virtue, the only divine quality in 
their power ; not confidering that it is juftice alone, Which 
makes the life of thofe that flourifh moft in profperity’ 
and high ftations, heavenly and divine, while insnftice - 
renders it groveling and brutal. 
Ariftides at firft was loved and refpected for his ftirfame 
of the Fuft,. and afterwards envted.as much; the latter, 
‘chiefly ‘by the management of Themiflocles, who gave it 
out among the people, that Ariftides had abolifhed the- 
‘courts of judicature, -by drawing the-arbitration ofall: 
caufes to -himfelf, and fo was infenfibly gaining foveteign 
power, though without guards and the other enfigns of 
it. »The peéopte, elevated with the late victory, thought 
themfelves capable of every thing, and the -highett refpeét ° 


Ἃ δικῆς δὲ καὶ ϑεμιδὸς δὲν ors jin te Φροτειν κωι ΛΟΓΊΖΕΣΘΑΣ 
γο Setov μεταλαγχανε!. In this paflage λογιζεσϑαν is ufed’ in the 
‘farne fenfe as in 1 Corinth. xiii. 5, ἢ ἄγαπη ὃ AOTIZETAT ἄχχον 
“which is, we believe, a rare inftance. Perhaps, in this paffage of 

*Phutarch, inftead of ors, we fhould read et. 
‘Vou, 11, ACA 
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little enongh for them. Uneafy therefore at finding that 
any one citizen rofe to fuch extraordinary honor and dif- 
tinction, they affembled at Athens from all the towns jr 
Attica, and banifhed Ariftides by the oftracifm ; difguif- 
ing their envy of his charafter under the f{pecious pre- 
tence of guarding againft tyranny. 

For the ofracifm was not a punifhment for crimes and 
-mifdemeanors, but was very decently called an humbling 
and leffening of fome exceflive influence and power. In 
reality it was a mild gratification of envy; for by this’ 
means, whoever was offended at the growing greatnefs of 
another, difcharged his fpleen, not in any thing cruel or 
inhuman, but only in voting a ten years banifhment. But 
when it once began to fall upon mean and profligate per- 
fons, it was ever after entirely laid afide ; Hyperbolus 
being the Jaft that was exiled by it. 

The reafon of its turning upon fuch a wretch was this : 
Alcibiades and Nicias, who were perfons of the greatetft 
intereft in Athens, had each his party ; but perceiving 
that the people were going to proceed to the oftracifm, 
and that one of them was likely to fuffer by it, they con- 
fulted together, and joining interefts, caufed it to fall upon 
Hyperbolus. Hereupon the people, full of indignation 
at finding this kind of punifhment difhonored and turned 
into ridicule, abolifhed it entirely. | 

The oftracifm (te give a fummary account of it) was 
conducted in the following manner: Every citizen took 
a piece of a broken pot, or a fhell, on which he wrote the 
name of the perfon he wanted to have banifhed, and car- 
ried itto a part of the market place that was enclofed 
with wooden rails. ‘Che magiftrates then counted the 
number of the fhells ; and if it amounted not to fix thou- 
fand, the oftracif{m ftood for nothing ; if it did, they fort. 
ed the fhells, and the perfon whofe name was found on 
the greateft number, was declared an exile for ten years, 

- but with permiffion to enjoy his eftate. 

At the time that Ariftides was banifhed, when the peo- 
ple were infcribing the names onthe fhells, it was reported 
that an illiterate burgher came to Ariftides, whom he 
took for fome ordinary perfon, and giving him his thell, 
-defired him to write Ariftides upon it. Ihe good man, 
furprifed at the adventure, afked him, ‘¢ Whether Arif- 
“tides had ever injured him γ᾽ ** No,’ faid he, ‘* nor de 
© Teven Know him; but it vexes me to hear him every. 
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where called rhe Fuft.” Ariftides made:no anf{wer, but: 
took the fhell, and having written hts own name upon it, - 
returned itto the man. When he quitted Athens, he 
lifted up his hands towards heaven, and agreeably to his: 
character, made a prayer very different from that of 
Achilles; namely, ‘* That the people of Athens might 
** never fee the day, which fhould force them to remem- 
** ber Ariftides.” 

Three years after, when Xerxes was pafling through 
Theflaly and Boeotia by long marches to Attica, the Athe- 
nians reverfed this desree, and by a public ordinance re- 
called all the exiles. ‘The principal inducement was their © 
fear of Ariftides ; for they were apprehenfive that he 
would join the enemy, corrupt great part of the citizens, 
and draw them over to the intereft of the barbarians, 
But they little knew the man. Before this ordinance of 
theirs, he had been exciting and encouraging the Greeks 
to defend their liberty ; and after it, when Themiftocles 
was appointed to the command of the Athenian forces, 
hie al ed him both with his perfon and counfel, not dif- 
daining to raife-his-worft enemy to the higheft pitch of 
glory for the public good. For. when Eurybiades, the. 
commander in chief, had refulved to quit Salamis,* and 
before he could put his purpofe into execution, the ene- 
say’s fleet, taking advantage of the night, had furrounded 
the iflands, and in a manner blocked up the ftraits, with- 
out any one’s perceiving that the confederates were fo 
hemmed in, Ariftides failed in the fame night from Agi- 
na, and paffed with the uwtmoft danger through the Per. 
fian fleet. As foon as he reached the tent of Themifto- 
eles, he defired to fpeak with him in private, and then. 
addreffed him in thefe terms: ‘* You and I, Themifto- 
4 cles, if we are wife, fhall now bid adieu to our vain. 
‘Cand childith difputes, and enter upon a nobler and 
*“‘ more falutary contention, ftriving which of us thal}. 
“ contribute moft to the prefervation of Greece ; you in.. 
“4 doing the duty ofa general, and I in affifting you. 
“with my fervice. and advice. I find that you alone 
‘¢have hit upon the beft meafures, in advifing to come . 


* Eurybiades was for ftanding away forthe gulf ef Corinth, that 
he might be near the land army. But Themiftoclesclearly faw, that’ 
in the ftraits of Salamis they could fight the Perfian fleet, which was 
- fo vaftly {uperior in numbers, with much greater advantage than-. 
ia the gulf of Corinth, where these was an @pen fea, 


¢ 
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«<< immediately to an engagement in the ftraits. And: 
““though the allies oppofe your defign, the enemy pra- 
‘“‘mote.it. For the fea on all fides is covered with their 
“‘ fhips, fo that the Greeks, whether they will or not, 
“© mui come.to action and acquit themfelves like meng 
‘¢ there being no room left for flight.” 

Themiftocles anfwered, “1 could have wifhed, Arifti- 
** des, that you had not been beforehand with me in this 
© noble emulation ; but I will endeavor te outdo this 
*‘ happy beginning of yours by my future actions.” At 
the fame time he acquainted him with the ftratagem he 
had contrived to enfnare the barbarians,* and then de- 
fired him.to go, and make it appear to Eurybiades, that 
there could be no fafety for them without venturing a fea 
fight there ; for he knew that Ariftides had much great- 
‘er influence over him than he. In the council of war, 
affembled on this occafion, Cleocritus the Corinthian faid 
to Them ftocles, ‘‘ Your advice is not agreeable to Arift- 
“ὁ ides, fince he is here prefent and fays nothing.” ‘* You 
εἰ are .miltaken,”’ faid Ariftides, ‘* for I fhould not have 
*‘been filent, had not the counfel of Themiftocles been 
** the molt eligible. And now I hold my peace, not out 
“. of regard to the man, but becaufe I approve his fenti- 
‘¢ments.”? This, therefore, was what the Grecian offiz 
cers fixed upon. 

Ariflides then perceiving that the little ifland of Pfyt- 
talia, which lies in the ftraits over againft Salamis, was 
full of the. enemy’s troops, put on board the {mall tranf- 
portsa number of the braveit and moft refolute of. his 
countrymen, and made a defcent upon the ifland ; where 
he attacked the barbarians with fuch fury, that they were 
all cut in pieces, except fome of the principal perfons, 
who were. made prifoners. Among the latter were three 
fons of Sandauce the king’s fifler, whom he fent immedi- 
ately το Themiftocles ; and it is faid, that by the direction 
of Euphrantides the diviner, in purfuance of fome oracle, 
they were all facrificed- tg Bacchus Omefles. After this, 
Ariftides placed a ftrong guard round the ifland, to take 
notice of fucbh ag were driven afhore there, that fo 
none of his friends might perifh, nor any of the enemy 


* The ftratagena was to fend one to acquaint the enemy, that tha 
Greeks were going to quit the ftraits of Salamis, and therefore if. 
the Perfigns were defirous to crufh them at once, they muft fall ups. 
an them immediately before they difperfed, 
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ἢ . ae ᾿ ,Σ εὐ κῃ . ε΄) 
efcape. For about Pfyttalia the battle raged the moft,® 
and the greateft efforts were made, as appears from the. 
trophy erected there. | 7 

hen the battle was over, Themiftocles, by way of 

founding Ariftides, laid, ‘*‘ That great things were already 
‘¢done, but greater {till remained ; for they might con- 
‘¢guer Afiain Europe, by making all the fail they could. 
“to the Hellefpont, to break down the bridge.” But 
Ariftides exclaimed againft the propofal, and bade him 
think no more of it, but rather confider aad inquire what 
would be the fpeedielt method of driving. the Perfians out 
of Greece, left finding himfelf fhut up with fuch immenfe- 
forces, and no way left to efcapa, neceffity might bring . 
him to fight with the moft defperate courage. Hereupon,. 
Themiftocles fent to Xerxes, the. fecond time, by the 

unuch Arnaces, one of the prifoners,t to acquaint him 
privately, that the.Greeks were ftrongly inclined to make 
the beft of their way to the Hellefpont, to deftroy the: 
bridge which he had left there ; but that, in order to fave- 
his royal perfon, THemiftocles was ufing his beft endeav- 
ors to diffuade them from it. Xerxes, terrified at this. 
news, made all poffible- hafte to the Hellefpont ; leavin 


Mardonius behind him.with the land forces, confifting of 


three hundred thoufand of his beft troops. . 

. Inthe ftrength of fuch an army Mardanius was very 
formidable ; and the fears of the Greeks were heightened ? 
by his menacing. letters, .which were in this ftyle: ‘* At 
‘* fea in your wooden towers-you have defeated landmen, . 
“4 unpractifed at the.oar; but there. are fill the wide-~ 
ce plains of Theffaly and the fields of Beeotia, where both - 
** horfe and foot may fight to the beft advantage.” To. 
the Athenians he wrote in particular, being authorifed by> 


the king to aifure them, that their city fhould be rebuilt, .. 


large fums beftowed upon them, and the fovereignty οὔ. 
Greece put in their hands, if they would take no farther: 
fhare in the war.t 


* The battle of Salamis-was fought in the year before Chrift 480. 
, + This expedient anfwered two purpofes: By it he drove the: 
king of Perhaout of Europe; and in appearance conferred an obe 
Ligation upon him, which might be remembered to the advantage - 
@f. I hemiftocles, when he came to have occafion for it. 
Σ He made thefe propofals by Alexander king of Macedon, who 


@élivered them in a fet {peech. 
2 Δ ἃ.2. ᾿ ᾿ ἢ 
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As foon as the Lacedzmonians had intelligence of thef: 
propofals, they were greatly alarmed, and fent ambaffa- 
dors to Athens, to entreat the people to fend their wives. 
and children to Sparta,* and to accept from them what 
was neceflary for the fupport of fuch as were in years ; for. 
the Athenians, having loft both their city and country, 
were certainly in great diftrefs. Yet when they had heard. 
what the ambaffadors-had to fay, they gave them fuch an, 
anfwer, by the direction of Ariftides, as can never be fuf- 
ficiently admired: They faid, ‘‘ They could eafily for- 
«¢ give their enemies for thinking that every thing was te 
<6 Be purchafed with filver and gold, becaufe they had no 
“4 idea of any thing more excellent ; but they could not 
*¢ help being -defpleafed that the Lacedzmonians fhould. 


“< regard only their prefent poverty and diftrefs, and, for-. 


“ petful of their virtue and magnanimity, call upon them 
“‘to fight for~Greece, for the paltry confideration of a 
“¢ fupply of provifions.”’ Ariftides having drawn up this 
an{wer in the-form of a decree, and called all the ambaf- 
fadors to an audience in full affembly, bade thofe of Spar-- 
ta tell the Lacedzemonians, That the people of Athens 
vould not take all the gold, either above or under ground, 
for the liberties of Greece. 

As for thofe of Mardonius, he pointed to the fun, and° 
told them, “ As long as this luminary fhines, fo long will’ 
“τῆς Athenians carry on war with the Perfians for their. 
** country, which has been laid wafte, and for their tem- 
τς ples, which have been profangd and burnt.’* He like- 
wife procured an order, that the priefts fhould folemnly. 
execrate4ll that thould dare to propofe an embaffy to the. 
Medes, or talk of deferting the alliance of Greece. 

When Mardonius had entered Attica the fecond time,. 
the Athenians retired again to Salamis. And Ariftidés, 
who on that occafion went ambatffador to Sparta, com- 
plained to the Lacedzmonians of their delay and neglect 
in abandoning. Athens once more to the barbarians ; and. 
preffed them to haften to the fuccor of that part of Greece 
. which was not yet fallen into. the enemy’s hands. The 


* They did not propofe to the Athenians to fend their wives and 
ehildren to Sparta, but only offered to maintain them during the 
war, They obierved, that the original quarrel was between the Per- 
fians and Athenians ; that the Athenians were always wont to bethe 
foremo& in.the caufe of liberty ; and that there was no reafon to bea 

lieve the Perfians would obferveany terms with a people they hated-” 
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Ephori gave him the hearing,* but feemed attentive to. 
nothing put mirth and diverfion, for it was the feftivat of. 
Hyacinthus.¢ At night, however, they feleéted five: 
thoufand Spartans, with orders to take each feven belogs > 
with him, and to march before morning, unknown to the: 
Athenians. When Ariftides came to make his remon.. 
ftrances again, they fmiled, and told him, ‘* That he did: 
“* but trifle or dreain, fince their army was at that time as 
*¢ far as Oreftium, on their march againft the foreigners,”? 
for fothe Lacedzemonianscalledthe barbarians. Ariftides: 
told them, “‘ It was not atime to jeft, or to put their ftra- . 
“tagems in practice upon their friends, but on their. 
“enemies.” This is the account Idomeneus gives of the. 
matter’; but in Ariftides’s decree, Cimon, Xanthippus, 
and Myronides are faid to have gone upon ‘the embafly, . 
and not Ariftides. 

‘Ariftides, however, was appointed to command the. 
Athenians in the battle that was expected, and marched. 
with eight thoufand foot to Platea. There Paufanias,. 
who was commander in chief of all the confederates, 
foined him with his Spartans, and the other Grecian troops. 
arrived daily ingreat numbers. The Perfian army which. 
was encamped along the river Afopas, occupied an im-. 
menfe tract of ground ; and they had fortified a fpot ten. 
furlongs f{quare, for their baggage and other things of - 
value. ᾿ 

In the Grecian army there was ἃ diviner of Elis, named 
Tifamenus,t who foretold certain victory ta Paufanias 
and the Greeks in general, if they did not attack. the 
enemy, but ftood only upon the defenfive. And Ariftides 
having fent to Delphi, to inquire of the oracle, received 


* They put off their anfwer from time to time, until they had 
gained ten days; in which time they fimifhed the wall acrofs the 
Ifthmus, which fecured them againft the barbarians. 

+ Among the Spartans the feaft of Hyacinthus lafted three days ; 
the firftand laft were days of farrow and mourning for Hyacin- 
thus’s death, but the fecond wasa day of rejoicing, celebrated with ‘ 
all manner of diyerfions. 

¢ The oracle having promifed Tifamenus five great vi€tories, the 
Lacedzmonians were defirousof having him for their diviner, but, 
he demanded to be admitted a citizen of Sparta, which was refufed -' 
at.firft. However, upon the approach of the Perfians, he obtained 
that privilege both for himfelf and his brother Hegias. This would 9 
fcarce have been worth mentioning, had not thofetwo been the .. 
only firangers that were ever made citizens of Sparta. 
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this ahfwer : “¢ The Athenians fhall be viCtorious, iF thep- 
¢¢ addreéfs their prayers to Jopirer, to Juno of Cithzron, . 
‘to Pan, and to the nymphs Sphragitides ;* if they fa-- 
(ὁ crificé to the heroes, Androcrates, Leucon, Pifander, 
«© Damocrates, Hypfion, Acton, and Polydius; and if 
‘¢they fight only in their own country, on the plain οἷ" 
«τῆς Eleufinian Ceres and of -Proferpine.” This oracle : 
rplexed Ariftides nota little. For the heroes to whom 
« was commaned ‘to facrifice, were the ariceftors af the- 
Ptatzans, and the cave of the nymphs Sphragitides in- 
one of the fummits of mount Cithzron, oppofite the 
qrarter where the fun fets in the fummer ; and it is faid, . 
in that cdve:there was formerly an dracle, by which many. 
who dwelt in thofe parts were infpired, and therefore 
called Nympholepri. On the other hand, to have the pro- 
mife of viétory only on condition of fighting in their own. 
countty, Gn the plain of the Eleufinian Ceres, was calling 
the Athenians back to Attica, 4nd removing the feat o 
war. 
In thé méah time Arimneftus, general of the Platzans, 
@réamit that Jupiter she Preferver afked him, “ What the 
‘¢Greeka had determined to dog’® To which he anfwered, . 
“ὁ Tomorrow they will decamp and march to Eleufis, to 
‘fight the barbarians there, ageeable to the oracle.” 
The god replied, “4 They quite miftaké its meaning ; for 
**the ‘place intended by the oracle is in the: environs of 
“Ἴ Platza, and if they.feek for it, they will find 11. The 
matter being fo clearly revealed to Arimneftus, as fogn as . 
he awoke, he (πὶ for.the oldeft and moft experienced of 
his countrymen, and having advifed with them, and made 
the beft inquiry, he found that neas Huliz, at the foot of . 
mount Cithzron, there. was an ancient temple called the 
temple of the Eleufinian Ceres, and of Proferpine. He 
itimediately conducted Ariftides to the place, which ap- 
peared τὸ be very commodious for drawing up an army. 
of foot, that was deficient in cavalry, becaufe the bottom 
of mount Citheron extending as far as the temple, made - 
the extremities of the field on. that fide imacceflibie to the 


_* The nymphs of mount Cithzron were called Sphragitides 
fyom the cave Sphragidion, which probably had its name from the 
frlence obferved in it by the perfons who went thither to be infpir- - 
ed; filence being deferibed by /ealing thé lips.. 


* 
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horfe.* In that place was alfo the chapel of the hero 
Androcrates, quite covered with thick.bufhes and trees. 
And that nothing might be wanting to fulfil the oracle 
and confirm their hopes of victory, the Platzans refolved, 
at the motion of Arimneftus, to remove their boundaries 
between their country and Attica, and, for the fake of 
Greece, to make a grant of thofe lands to the Athenians, 
that, according to the oracle, they might fight in their 
own territories. ‘This generofity of the Platzans gained 
them fo much renown, that many years after, when Al- 
exander had conquered Afia, he ordered the walls of Pla- 
tza to be rebuilt, and proclamation to be made by an her- 
ald atthe Olympic games, “ That the king granted the 
‘¢ Platzans this favor, on account of their virtue and gen- 
“‘erofity, in giving up their lands to the Greeks in the 
‘¢ Perfian war, and otherwife behaving with the greateft 
“¢ vigor and {pirit.” 

_ When the confederates came to have their feveral pofts 
affigned them, there was a great difpute between the Te. 
gete and the Athenians ; the Tegetze infifting, that, as 
the Lacedzmonians were pofted in the right wing, the 
left belonged to them, and in fupport of their claim, fet- 
ting forth the gallant actions of their anceftors. As the 
Athenians expreffed great indignation at this, Ariftides 


ftepped forward and faid, ‘‘ The time will not permit us. - 


“ὁ to conteft with the Tegetz the renown of their ancef- 
“4 tors and their perfonal bravery ; but to the Spartans 
** and to the reft of the Greeks we fay, that the poft nei- 
€ ther gives valor nor takes it away ; and whatever poft 
** you affign us, we will endeavor to do honor to it, and 
“‘take care to reflect no difgrace upon our former 
*¢ achievements. For we are not come hither to quarrel 
‘* with our allies, but to fight our enemies ; not to make 
** encoriums upon our forefathers, but to approve our 
** own courage in the caufe of Greece. And the battle 
44 will foon fhow what value our country fhould fet on 
*¢ every ftate, every general, and private man.” After 
this fpeech, the council of war declared in favor of the 
Athenians, and gave them the command of the left wing. 


* Αφισπα ποιδσας πα καταληγοῆτα καὶ συγκυρόντα, τὰ; 
Rede προς τὸ εἰρον, 
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_ White thé fate of Greece was in fufpenfe, the affairs 
of the ‘Athenians were in a very dangerous pofture. For 
thofe of the beft families and fortunes, being reduced by 
the war, and feeing their authority in the ftate and their 
diftin&tion gone with their wealth, and others rifing to 
honors and employments, aflembled privately in a houfe 
at Platza, and confpired to abolifh the democracy ; and,. 
if that did not fucceed, to ruin all Greece, and betray it 
to the barbarians. When Ariftides got intelligence of the: 
eon{piracy thus entered into in the camp, and found that 
numbers were corrupted, he was greatly alarmed at its. 
happening at fuch a crifis, and unrefolved at firft Now to: 
proceed. At length he determined neither to leave the: 
matter uninquired into, nor yet to fift it thoroughly, be- 
eaufe he knew not how far the contagion had fpread, and. 
thought it advifeable to facrifice juftice, in fome degree, to. 
the public good, by forbearing to profecute many that 
were putlty. He, therefore, caufed eight perfons only to. 
be apprehended, and of thofe eight no more than two who; 
were mot guilty, to be proceeded againft, Ai {chines of 
Lampra-and Agefflas of Acharnz ; and even rbey made 
their efcape during the profecution.. As for the reft the 
difcharged-them, and gave them, and all that were con--. 
cerned in the ‘plot, opportunity to recover their {pirits and: 
change their fentiments, as they might imagine that noth- 
ing was.made out againft therm ;- but he ddmonifhed them . 
at the fame time, ‘* ‘That the battle was the great tribunal, . 
“ὁ where they-might clear themfelves of the charge, and 
“ fhow that they. had never followed any counfels but fich . 
“s-as were juft and ufeful to their country.” 

- After this,* Mardonius,.to make a.trial.of the Greeks, | 
ordered his cayalry, in which he was ftrongeft, to tkirmith. 
with them, The Greeks were..all encamped at the foot 
of Mount Cithseron, in ftrong and ftoney places ; except 
the Megarenfians, who, tothe number of three thoufand,. 
were pofted on the plain, and by this means fuffered much. 
by the enemy’s horfe, wha charged them on every fide. 

nable-to ftand againft fuch fuperior numbers, they def- 


Ἢ The battle of Plataa was fought in the year before Chrift 479,. 
the year after that of Salamis. Herodotus was then about nine or: 
tn years old, and had his accounts from perfons that were prefent 
ia the battle. And he iaforms us that the circumftance here related. 
by Plutarch, happened before the Greeks left their camp at Ery-. 
thre, in order to encamp round to Platza, and before the conte. 
between the Tegeta and the Athenians. _ Lib. ix. c, 29, 30, &t. 
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patched a meflenger, to Paufanias for affiftaace.. Paufas. 

nias hearing their requeft, and feeing the camp of the Mee 

garenfians darkened with the fhower. of darts and arraws, 

and that they were forced to contra¢ét themfelves. within a 

narrow compafs, was at a lofs what to refolve.on ; for he. 
knew that his heavy. armed Spartans were not fit to aa. 
againft cavalry.. He endeavored, therefore, to awaken. 
the emulation of the generals and other officers that were 

about him, that. they might make it a point of honor 

voluntarily to undertake the..defence and fuccor of the. 
Megarenfians, But they all declined it, except Ariftides,. 
who made an offer of his Athenians, and gave immediate 

orders to Olympicdorus, one of the πιοίξ active of his offi- 

‘cers, to advance with a fele& band of three hundred men 

and fome archers intermixed. They were.all ready ina 

moment, and ran to attack the barbarians. Matliftius, 

general of the Perfian horfe, a man.diftinguifhed for his 

{trength and graceful mien, no fooner faw them.advancing, 

than he {purred his horfe againft them. The Athenians 

received him with great firmnefs, and a fharp conflict en- 

fued ; for they confidered this as a fpecimen of the fuccefs 

of the whole battle. At laft Mafiftius’s horfe was wound- 

ed with an arrow, and threw his rider, who could not re-. 
. «over himfelf becaufe of the weight of his armor, nor 

‘ yet be eafily flain by the Athenians that ftrove which 

fhould do it firft, becaufe not only his body and his head, - 
but his legs and arms, were covered with plates of gold, 

drafs, and iron. But the vizor of his helmet leaving part 

of his face open, one of them pierced him in the eye with. 
the ftaff of his fpear, and fo defpatched him. The Per... 
fians then left the body and fled. 

The importance of this achievement appeared to the 
Greeks, not by the number of their enemies lying dead 
upon the field, for that was but fmall, but by the mourn- 
ing of the barbarians, who in their grief tor Mafiftius, 
cut off their hair, and the manes of their horfes and mules, 
and filled all the plain with their cries and groans, δὰ 
having loft the man that was next to Mardonius in cour- 
age and authority. 

After this engaggment with the Perfan cavalry, both 
fides torbore the Combat a long time ; for the diviners, 
from the entrails of the victims, equally affured the Per- 
Gans and the Greeks of.victory, if they ftood upon the de- 
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fenfive, and threatened a total defeat to the aggreffors, 
But atlength Mardonius feeing but a few days provifion 
left, and that the Grecian forces increafed daily by the ara 
rival of frefh troops, grew uneafy at the delay, and re- 
folved to pafs the Afopus next morning by break of day, 
and fall upon the Greeks, whom he hoped to find unpre- 
pared. Forthis purpofe he gave his orders overnight. But 
at midnight a man on horfeback foftly approached the 
Grecian camp, and addrefling himfelf to the fentinels, 
bade them call Ariftides the Athenian general to him.. 
Ariftides came immediately, and the unknown perfon faid, 
“1 am Alexander king of Macedon, who, for the friend- 
*‘ thip I bear you, have expofed myfelf to the greateft dan- 
<<‘ gers, to prevent your fighting under the difadvantage 
“οὗ afurprife. For Mardonius will give you battle to- 
** morrow ; not that he is induced to it by any well- 
‘‘ crounded hope or profpect of fuccefs, but by the fear- 
** city of provifions ; for the foothfayers by their ominous 
‘¢ facrifices, and il! boding oracles endeavor to divert 
‘¢ him from it; but neceflity forces him either to hazard 
‘¢ a battle, or to fit ftill and fee his whole army perith 
‘‘ through want.” Alexander having thus opened him- 
{εἰ to Ariftides, defired him to take notice and avail him. 
felf of the intelligence, but not to communicate it to any 
other perfon.* Ariftides, however, thought it wrong to 
conceal it from Paufanias, who was commander in chief ; 
but he promifed not to mention the thing to any one be- 
fides, until after the battle.;-and affured him at the fame 
time, that if the Greeks proved victorious, the whole army 
fhould be acquainted with this kindnefs and glorious dar- 
ing of Alexander. 

The king of Macedon, having defpatched this affair, 
returned, and Ariftides went immediately to the tent of 
Paufanias, and laid the whole before him; whereupon 
the other officers were fent for, and ordered to put the 
troops under arms, and have them ready -for battle. At 
the fame time, according to Herodotus, Paufanias in- 
formed Ariftides of his defign to alter the difpofition of 
the army, by removing the Athenians from the left wing 
to the right, and fetting them opp@ the Perfians 5 


* According to Herodotus, Alexander kad excepted Paufanias 
out of this'charge of fecrecy ; and this is moft probable, becaufe 
; Paufanias was commander in chief, 
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againit whom they woild-att with the fore bravery, be- 
caufe they had made proof of their manner of fighting, and 
with greater affurance of fuccefs, becaufe they had already 
fucceeded. As for the left wing, which would have to 
do with thofe Greeks that had embraced the Median in. 
tereft, he intended to command there himfelf.* The 
other Athenian officers thought Paufanias carried it with 
a partial and high hand, in moving them up and down, 
like fo many belots, at his pleafure, to face the boldeft of 
the enemy’s troops, while he left the reft of the confede- 
rates in their pofts. But Ariftides told them, they were 
under a great miftake, ‘* You'contended,” faid he, **a few 
“ς days ago with the Tegetz for the command of the left 
‘*¢ wing, ard valued yourfelves upon the preference ; and 
ἘΦ now when the Spartans voluntarily offer you the right 
** wing, which is in effect giving up to youthe command 
** of the whole army, you-are neither pleafed with the 
‘«* honor, nor fenfible of the advantage of hot being oblig- 
*‘ ed to fight againft your countrymen and thofe who have 
τε the fame origin with you, but againft barbarians your 
τς natural enemies.”’ ; 

Thefe words had fach an effect upon the Atheniarts 
that they readily agreed to change pofts with the Spar- 
tans, and nothing was heard among them but mutual ex- 
‘hortations to act with bravery. ‘They obferved, ‘“‘ That 
‘‘the enemy brought neither better arms nor bolder 
*¢ hearts than they had at Marathon, but came with the 
'*€ fame bows, the fame embroidered vefts and profufion 
τς of gold, the fame effeminate bodies, and the fame un- 
δ’ manly fouls. For our part,” continued they, ‘ we 
** have the fame weapons-and ftrength of body, together 
** with additional fpirits from our victoriés ; and we do 
“© not, like them, fight fora tract of land ora fingle city, 
“* but for the trophies of Marathon and Salamis, that the 
Ἐς people of Athens, and not Miltiades and fortane, may 
*¢ have the glory of them.” 

While they were thts ‘encouraging each other, they 
haftened to their mew poft. But the Thebans being ir 
‘formed of it by deferters, fent and acquainted Mardonius ; 
‘who, either out of fear of the Athenians, or from an 


* Herodotus fays the contrary ; namely, that all the Atheniat 
‘officers were ambitious of that poft, but did not think-proper % 
\propofe it for fear of difobliging the Spartans. 

Vou. IE. Bs 
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ambition to try his ftrength with the Lacedezmonians, 
immediately moved the Perfians to his right wing, and 
the Greeks that were of his party, to the left, oppofite to 
the Athenians. This change in the difpofition of the en- 
emy’s army being known, Paufanias made another move- 
ment, and paffed to the right ; which Mardonius, per- 
ceiving, returned to the left, and fo {till faced the Lace- 
dzmonians. Thus the day paffed without any aétion at 
all. In the evening the Grecians held a council of war, 
in which they determined to decamp, and take poffeflion 
of a place more commodious for water, becaufe the fprings 
.of their prefent camp were difturbed and fpoiled by the 
-enemy’s horfe. 

When night was come,* and the officers began to march 
at the head of their troops to the place marked out for a 
new camp, the foldiers followed unwillingly, and could 
not without great difficulty be kept together ; for they 
were no fooner out of their firft intrenchments, than many 
of them made off tothe city of Platza, and either dif- 
perfing there, or pitching their tents without any regard 
to difcipline, were in the utmoft confufion. It happened 
that the Lacedzmonians alone were left behind, though 
againft their will. For Amompharetus, an intrepid man, 
who had long been eager to engage, and uneafy to fee the - 
battle fo often put off and delayed, plainly called this 
decampment a difgraceful flight, and declared, ‘* He 
** would not quit his poft, but remain there with his 
“ὁ troops, and ftand it out againft Mardonius.” And 
when Paufanias reprefented to him,-that this meafure 
was taken in purfuance of the counfel and determination 
of the confederates, he took up a large ftone with both 
his hands, and throwing it at Paufanias’s feet, faid, ‘* This 
“<is my ballot for a battle ; and I defpife the timid coun- 
“‘fels and refolves of others.’? Paufanias was at a lofs 
‘what to do, but at laft fent to the Athenians, who by 
this time were advancing, and defired them to halt a lit- 
tle, that they might all proceed in a body ; at the fame 
time he marched with the reft of the troops towards 


* On this occafion Mardonius did not fail to infult Artabazus, 
reproaching him with his cowardly prudence, and the falfe notion 
he had conceived of the Lacedemonians, who, as he pretended, 
_mever fled before the enemy. 
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Platza, hoping by that means to draw Amompharetus- 
after him. 

By this time it was day, and Mardonius,* who was not 
ignorant that the. Greeks had quitted their camp, put his 
army in order of battle, and: bore down upon the Spar. 
tans ; the barbarians fetting up fuch fhouts, and clanking 
their arms in fuch a manner, as if they expected to have - 
only the plundering of fugitives, and not a battle. And 
indeed it was like to have been fo: For though Paufant- 
as, upon feeing this motion of Mardonius, flopped, and - 
ordered every one to his poft; yet, either confufed with 
his refentment againit Amompharetus, or with the fud- 
den attack of the Perfians, he forgot to give his ‘troops the 
word; and forthat reafon they neither engaged readily, 
nor ina body, but continued fcattered in imalf parties, 
even after.the fight was begun’ 

Paufanias in the mean time offered facrifice ; but feeing 
no aufpicious tokens, he commanded the Lacedemcnians 
to lay down their fhields at their feet, and to ftand ftill, 
and attend his ordérs, without oppofing the enemy. Af- | 
ter this he offered other facrifices, the Perfian cavalry fill. 
advancing. They were now within bow fhot, and fome - 
of the Spartans were wounded ; among whom was Calli- 
crates, a man that for fize and beauty exceeded the whole 
army.. This brave foldier being fhot with an arrow, and 
ready to expire, faid, ‘‘ He did not lament his death, 
** becaufe he came out refolved to fhed his blood for 
*“* Greece ; but he was forry to die without having once 
4“ drawn his {word againft. the enenty.”’ 

If the terror of this fituation was great, the fteadinefs 
and patience of the Spartans was wonderful ; for they~ 
made no defence again{t the enemy’s charge, but waiting 
the time of heaven and their general, fuffered themfelves . 
to be wounded and flain in their ranks. 


5 Having paffed the Afopus, he camz up with the Lacedemoni. - 
ans and Tegetz, who were feparated from the body of the army, to 
the number of fiftythree thouland. Paufanias, finding himéelf thus 
attacked by the whole Perfian army, defpatched a meffenger to. ac- 
guaint the Athenians, who had taken another route, with the danger 
he was in. The Athenians immediately put themfelves on their ἡ 
march to fuccor their diftreffed allies, but were attacked, and, to ° 
their great regret, prevented by thofe Grecks who fided with the - 
Perfians. The battle being thus fought in two different places, the ° 
Spartans were the firft who broke into the centre of the Perfan ate - 
may, and, after moft obftinate refiflance, put them to flight, 
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Some fay, that, as Paufanius was facrificing and pray- 
ing ata little diftance from the lines, certain Lydians 
coming fuddenly upon him, feized and fcattered the fac- 
red utenfils,* and that Paufanias and thofe. about him, hav. 
ing no weapons, drove them away with rods and fcourges. 
And they will have it to be in imitation of this affault of 
the Lydians, that they celebrate a feftival at Sparta. now, 
in which boys are fcourged round the altar, and which 
concludes with a march called the Lydian march. 

Paufanias, extremely afflicted at thefe circumflances, 
while the prieft offered facrifice upon facrifice, turning 
towards the temple of Juno, and with tears trickling from 
his eyes and uplifted hands, prayed to that goddefs the 
protectrefs of Cithezron, and to the other tutelar deities 
of the Platzans, ** That if the fates had not decreed that 
“the Grecians fhould conquer, they might at leat be 
“4 permitted to fell their lives dear, and fhow the enemy 
“* by their deeds, that they had brave men and experienced. 
“f foldiers to deal with.” 

Thé very moment that Paufanias was uttering this 
prayer, the tokens fo much defired appeared in the vic- 
tim, and the diviners announced him viétory. Orders 
were immediately given the whole army to come to aétion, 
and the Spartan phalanx all at once had the appearance 
of fome fierce animal, erecting his briftles, and preparing 
to exert his ftrength. The barbarians then faw clear] 
that they had to do with men who were ready to fpill the 
Jaft drop of their blood ; and, therefore, covering them- 
felves with their targets, fhot their arrows againft the 
Lacedemonians. ‘The Lacedezmonians moving forward 
inaclofe compact body, fell upon the Perfians, and 

orcing their targets. from them, dire€ted their pikes 
againft their faces and breafts, and brought many of them 
to the ground. However, when they were down, they. 
continued to give proofs of their ttrength and courage ; 
for they laid hold on the pikes with their naked hands 
and broke them ; and then fpringing up, betook them. 
felves to their {words and battle axes, and wrefting away 


bad ἀφπαξειν καὶ διαρρίστειν τὰ “τερι τὴν ϑυσιαν, As Τὰ “ερὰ 


τὴν ϑυσιαν may be rendered either the facrifice or the facred utenfils, 
we have made choice of the latter, , 
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᾿ 


their enemies fhields and grappling clofe with them, made - 


along and obftinate refiftance. 


The Athenians alk this while ftood ftill, expecting the - 


Lacedzmonians ; but when the noife of the battle reached 
them, and an officer, as we are told, defpatched by Paufa- 
nias, gave them an account that the engagement was be- 


‘gun, they haftened to his affiftance ; and as they were " 
crofling the plain towards‘the place where the noife was . 


heard, the Greeks who fided with the enemy, pufhed 
againft them. As foon as Ariftides faw them, he advanced 


- aconfiderable way before his troops, and calling out to - 
them with ‘all his force,’ conjured: them by the Gods of 


Greece, ‘* To réhounce this impious war, and not oppofe 


‘the Athenians, who were running to the fuccor of thofe | 
‘6 that were now the firft to hazard their lives for the fafe- " 

‘6 ty of Greece... But finding that inftead:of harkening to - 
him, they approached in a hoftile manner, he-quitted his . 


defign of going to affift the :Lacedamonians, and joined 


battle with thefe Greeks, who.were above five thoufand - 
in number. ~. But-the greateft part foon gave way affd re- - 


᾿ treated, efpecially -when they. heard ‘that the barbarians 
were put to flight. .The tharpeft: part of this action is 


faid to have been with the Thebans ; among whom the - 


firft in quality and power having embraced the Median 


intereft, by their authority carried out the common people - 


againtt their inclination. | 


The battle thus :divided into two parts, the Lacede. - 
monians firft broke and routed the Perfians ; and Mar- - 


donius* himfelf: was..flain by a Spartan named Arimnef- 


tus, who broke:his ikull: with a ftone, as the oracle of . 


Amphiaraus had.fortold him. . For Mardonius had fene - 


a Lydian to confult:this oracle, and at the fame time a Ca- 


rian to the cave. of :Trophonius.t The -prieft of Tro- - 


phonius. anfwered. the. Carian in his own-language ; but 


* Mardonius, mounted ona white horfe, fignalized. himfelf 
greatly ; and,.at the head of a thoufand choien men, killed.a great 


number of the enemy ;. but.when. he fell, the whole Perfian army ~ 


was eafily routed. - , 

+ In fome copies he is called. Diamneftus.. Arimneftus. was: gen- 
eral of the Platzans. 

$ The cave of Trophonsius: was. near the city of Labadia in Bato- 
tiay above Delphi. Mardonius had: fent to confult, not only this 
oracle, but almoft all the other oracles in the country, fo reftleis and 
uneafy was.he about the event of the war, . 

2: Β b 2 « 
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the Lydian, as he flept in the temple of Amphiarans,™ 
thought he faw a minifter of the god approach him, who. 
commanded him to begone, and, upon his refufal, threw 
a great ftene at his head, fo that he believed himfelf kil- 
led by the blow. Such isthe account we have ofthat affair. 
The barbarians, flying before the Spartans, were pur- 
fued to their camp, which they had fortified with wooden 
walls. And foon after the Athenians routed the The- 
hans, killing three hundred perfons of the firft diftinétion 
on the fpot. Juft as the Thebans began to give way, 
news was brought that the barbarians were fhut up and 
befieged in their wooden fortification ; the Athenians, 
‘therefore, fuffering the Greeks to.efcape, haftened to affitt 
in the fiege ; and finding that the Lacedzemonians, un- 
dkilled in the ftorming of walls, made but a flow progrefs, 
they attacked and took the camp,f with a- prodigious 
laughter of the enemy. For it is faid that of three hun- 
dred thoufand men, only forty thoufand efcaped with 
Artabazus ;¢ whereas of thofe that fought in the caufe 
of Greece, no more were flain than one thoufand three 
hundred and fixty ; among whom were fiftytwo Atheni- 
ans, all, according to Clidemus, of the tribe of Aiantis, 
which greatly diftinguithed itfelf inthat action. And there- 
fore, by order of the Delphic oracle, the Aiantida offered 
ἃ yearly facrifice of thankfgiving for the victory to the 
nymphs Sphragitides, having the expenfe defrayed out of 
tlie treafury. “The Lacedemonians loft ninetyone, and the 
Tegetz fixteen, But it is Jurprifing, that|| Herodotus 


* Amphiaraus, in his lifetime, had beena great interpreter of 
dreams, and therefore, after his death, gave his oracles by.dreams ; 
for which porpofe thofe that coniuited him, flept in his temple,on 
the fkin of a ram, which they had facrificed to him. 

t The {poil was immente, confiftiing of vaft {ums of money, of 
gold and filver cups, veffels, tables, bracelets, rich beds, and all 
jorts of furniture. They gave the tenth of all to Paufanias. 

$ Artabazus, who, from Mardonius’s imprudent condu@, had 
but too well forefeen the misfortune that befel him, after having 
ciminguithed himtell-in the engagement, madea timely retreat with . 
the forty thoujand men he had commanded, arrived fale at Byzan- 
tium, and from thence paffed over into Afia. Befice thefe, only 
three thoufand men etcaped. Herodot. 1. ix. c. 91.—€9. 

| Dacier has fhown very clearly, that Plutarch mifunderflood an 
exprefiion in the 7cthch. of the 1sth book of Herodotus ; and that 
shis miftake of bis own, Jed him to impute one to: that: hiftorsian. 
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fhould fay that thefe were the only Greeks that engaged . 
the barbarians, and that no other were concerned in the 
attion. For both the number of the flain and the monu- 
‘ments fhow, that it was the common achievement of the. 


confederates; and the altar erected on that occafion would . 


not have had the following infcription, if only three ftates 
had engaged, and the reft had fat {till : 


The Greeks, their country freed, the Perfans flain, 
Have rear’d this altar on the glorious Geld, _ 
To foedom’s patron, Jove— 


This battle was fought on the fourth of Boedromion, 


{September*] according to the Athenian way of. reckon- . 


Ὁ 


ing ; but according to the Bceotian.cumputation, on the - 


twentyfourth of the month Pazemus. Andon that day 


there is ftitla general affembly of the Greeks at Platza, . 


and the Platzans facrifice to Jupiter the deliverer, forthe 


victory. Nor is this difference of.days in the Grecian . 
months to be wondered at, fince even now, when the . 


fciénce of aftronomy is.fo much improved, the months be; 
gin andend differently in djfferent places. 

This vi€tory went near to be the ruin of Greece. “For 
the Athenians, .unwilling to allow the Spartans the hone 


or of the day,.or to confent that they fhould erect the - 


trophy, would have referred it to the decifion of the {fword, 
had not Ariftides taken great pains to explain the matter, 
and pacify the other generals, particularly Leocrates and 
Myronides ; perfuading them to leave it to the judgment 


of the Greeks. A council was called accordingly in | 
which. Theogiton gave it as his opinion, ‘* That thofe - 
‘two ftates fhould give up the palm to a third, if they - 


The expreflion is, a@AAw μὲν Boer exw αποσημφνασθαι, which . 


Plutarch muft have fuppoled to mean, 7 cannot bear witye/s for any 
other of the Greeks, whereas the real meaning is, of which Icannpt give α 
Letter proof. 


* Dacier has it Ofober in his tranflation, but he juftly obfervesin . 


a note, thatan Athenian month does not anfwer exaétly to one of 
ours, but to part of one and part of another; Boedromton, for inGance, 


begins about the fifteenth of September, and endsabout the fifteenth . 


of Oftober. So that the battle of Platea muft, according to our come 
putation, have been ov the nineteenth of September at leaft ; that is, 
as nearas wecao fix it. Nor does Plutarch feem to have been {ure ; 
for, in the life of Camillus, he fays this batde.was fought,on the 
third of Boedromion. But we rather think fome error has crept 
into the text, fince being a Bocotian himfelf, he could not be ignas . 
yant what day the feftival of that victory was held. 
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“ὁ defired to prevent acivil war.” Then Cleocritus the - 
Corinthian rofe up, and it was expected he would fet forth 
‘the pretenfions of Corinth to the prize of valor, as the 
city next in dignity to Sparta and Athens ; but they were 
moft agreeably furprifed when they found that he fpoke 
in behalf of. the Platzans, and propofed, ** That all dif. 
* putes laid afide, the palm fhould be adjudged to them, 
*¢ fince neither of the contending parties could be jealous 
“ οὗ them.” Ariftides was.the firft to give up the point - 
for the Athenians, and then Paufanias did the fame for 
the Lacedzmonians.* 

The confederates thus reconciled, eighty talents were - 
fent apart for the Platzans, with which they builta temple, 
and erected a ftatue to Minerva; adorning the temple 
with paintings, which to this day retain their original 
beauty and luftre. Both the Lacedzinonians and Athe- 
nians erected trophies feparately ; and fending to confult 
the oracle at Delphi, about the facrifice they were to offer, 
they were direfted by Apollo, ““ To build an altar to Ju- 
4. piter the deliverer, but not to.offer any facrifice upon it - 
“till they had extinguifhed all the fire in the country, 
“6 (hecaule ithad been polluted by the barbarians,) and 
‘¢ fupplied themfelves with pure fire from the common al- 
** tar, at Delphi.” Hereupon the Grecian generals went 
all over the country, and caufed the fires to be put. out ; 
and Euchidas a Platzan, undertaking to fetch fire, with 
all imaginable fpeed, from the altar of the god, went to 
Delphi, {prinkled and purified himfelf there with water, 
put a crown of lauret on his head, took fire from the al- 
tar, and then haftened back to Platza, where he arrived 
before funfet, thus performing a journey ofa thoufand 
furlongs in-one day. But having faluted his fellow citi- 
zens, and delivered the fire, he fell down on the {pot, and 
prefently expired, The Platzans carried him to the temple 
of Diana, furnamed Eucleia, and buried himthere, putting . 
this fhort infcription on his tomb: | 


Here aes Euchidas, who went to Delphi, and. returned. the fame _ 
ay. . 


* As to individuals, when they came to determine which had bes 
haved with moft courage, they all gave judgment in favor of Arif- - 
todemus,.who was the only one that had faved himlelf at Ther. 
mopylz, and now wiped off the blemish of his formerconduét. by. . 
a glorious death; | 
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As for Eucleia, the generality believe her to be Diana, 
and call her by that name ; but fome fay, fhe was daugh- 
ter to Hercules, and Myrto the daughter of Menceceus, 
and fifter of Patroclus ; and that dying a virgin, fhe had 
divine honors paid her by the-Bzotians and Leocrians. 
For in the market place of every city of theirs, fhe has a 
itatue, and an altar where perfons of both fexes that are 
bethrothed offer facrifice before marriage. 

In the firft general affembly of the Greeks after this 
victory, Ariftides propofed a decree, ‘‘ That deputies from 
“4 all the ftates of Greece fhould meet annually at Platza, 
“* to facrifice to Jupiter rhe deliverer, and that every fifth 
“© year they fhould celebrate the games of diderty ; that a 
“4 general levy fhould be made through Greece of ten 
** thoufand foot, a thoufand horfe, and a hundred fhips, 
“Ἅ for the war againft the barbarians ; and that the Platze- 
** ans fhould be exempt, being fet apart for the fervice of 
*¢ the god, to propitiate him in behalf of Greece, andcon- 
“‘* fequently their perfons ta be efleemed facred.” 

Thefe articles paffing into a law, the Platzans under-. 
took to celebrate the anniverfary of thofe that were flain 
‘and buried in that place, and they continue it to this day. 
The ceremony is as follows: On the fixteenth day of 
Maimatterion, [ November] which with the Bceotians is 
the month Alalcomenius, the proceflion begins at break of 
day, preceded bya trumpet, which founds the fignal of bat. 
tle. Then follow feveral chariots full of garlands and 
branches of myrtle, and next to the chariots is led a black 
bull. Then come fome young men that are free born, cay- 
rying veffels full of wine and milk for the libations, and 
cruets of oil and perfumed effences ; no flave being allow- 
ed to have any fhare in this ceremony, facred to the mem- 
ory of men that died for liberty. The proceffion clofes with 
the archon of Platza, who at other times is not allowéd ei- 
ther to touch iron, or to wear any garment but a white 
one ; but, that day, he is clothed witha purple robe, 
and girt with a fword ; and carrying in his hand a water. 
pot, taken out of the public hall, he walks through the 
midift of the city to the tombs. Then he takes water in 
the pot out of a fountain, and, with his own hands, wath- 
es the little pillars of the monuments,* and rubs them 

* It appears from an epigram ef Callimachus, that it was cuftom. 
ary te place little pillars: upon the monuments, which the friends 
of the deceafed perfumed with effences, and crowned with-fowera, 
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with effences. After this, he kills the bull upon a pile of 
wood ; and having made his fupplications to the terref- 
trial Jupiter* and Mercury, he invites thofe brave men who 
fell in the caufe of Greece, to the funeral banguet, and the 
{teams of blood.¢ Laft of all, he fills a bowl with wine, 
and pouring it out, he fays, ‘‘I prefent this bowl to the 
‘© men who died for the liberty of Greece.”” Such is the 
ceremony {till obferved by the Platzans. 

When the Athenians were returned home, Ariftides ob- 
ferving that they ufed their utmoft endeavors to make the 
government entirely democratical, confidered on one fide, 
that the people deferved fome attention and refpect, on 
account of their gallant behavior, and on the other, that 
being elated with their victories, it would be difficult to 
force them to depart from their purpofe ; and therefore 
he caufed a decree td be made, that all the citizens fhould 
have a fhare in the adminiftration, and that the archens 
fhould be chofen out of the whole body of them. 

Themiftocles having one day declared to the general 
affembly that he had thought of an expedient which was 
very falutary to Athens,f but ought to be kept fecre', he 
was ordered to communicate it to Ariftides only, and abide 
by his judgment ofit. Accordingly he told him, his pro- 
ject was to burn the whvle fleet of the confederates ; by 
which means the Athenians would be raifed to the fov- 
ereignty of all Greece. Ariftides then returned to the af- 
fembly, and acquainted the Athenians, "Ἢ That nothing 
** could be more advantageous than the project of The- 
** miftocles, nor any thing more unjuft.” And upon his 
report of the matter, they commanded Themiftocles to 

ive over all thoughts of it. Such regard had that people 
or juftice, and fo much confidence in the integrity of 
Ariftides, 


* The terreftrial Jupiter is Pluto, who, as weil as the celeftial, 
had his Mercury, or elfe borrowed the meffenger of the gods of his 
brother. To be fure, there might be as well two Mercuries, as two 
Jupiters ; but the conduting of iouls to the fhades below is τες Κα 
oned part of the office of that Mercury who waits upon the Jupiter 
of the thies, 

+ In Brian’s text it is aipexugiar, but an antient manufcript has 
it αἱμακοριαν, which is underftood to be the fame as αἰμοκϑριαν ; 
the ghofts being fuppofed to be fatisfied with the fleams of ῥίοοά. 

7 This was before the battle of Plateza, at the time when Xerxes - 
was put to flight, and driven back into Afia, . 
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Some time after this,* he was joined in commiffion 
with Cimon, and fent againft the barbarians ; where, ob- 
ferving that Paufanias, and the other Spartan generals, 
behaved with exceffive haughtinefs, he chofe a quite differ- 
ent manner, fhowing much mildnefs and condefcenfion in his 
whole converfation and addrefs, and prevailing with Ci- 
mon to behave with equal goodnefs and affability to the 
whole league. Thus he infenfibly drew the chief com- 
mand from the Lacedemonians, not by force of arms, 
horfes, or fhips, but by his gentle and obliging deport. 
ment. For the juftice of Ariftides, and the candor of 
Cimon, having made the Athenians very agreeable to the 
confederates, their regard was increafed by the contraft 
they found in Paufanias’s avarice and feverity of manners, 
For he never {poke to the officers of the allies, but with 
fharpnefs and anger, and he ordered many of their men 
to be flogged, or to ftand all day with an iron anchor on 
their fhoulders. He would not fuffer any of them to pro- 
vide themfelves with forage, or ftraw to lie on, or to go 
to the fprings for water, before the Spartans were fup- 
plied, but placed his fervants there with rods, to drive 
away thofe that fhould attempt it. And when Ariftides 
was going to remonftrate with him upon it, he knit his 
brows, and telling him, ‘* He was not at leifure,” refufed 
to hear him. . 

From that time the fea captains and land officers of the 
Greeks, particularly thofe of Chios, Samos, and Lefbos, 
preffed Ariftides to take upon him the command of the 
confederate forces, and to receive them into his protection, 
fince they had long defired to be delivered from the Spar- 
tan yoke, and to act under the orders of the Athenians. — 
He anfwered, ‘‘ That he faw the neceffity and juftice of 
*‘ what they propofed, but that the propofal ought firft to 
** be confirmed by fome act, which would make it impof- 
*¢ fible for the troops to depart from their refolution.” 
Hereupon Uliades of Samos, and .Antigoras of Chios, 
confpiring together, went boldly and attacked Paufanias’s 
galley at the head of the fleet. Paufanias upon this info- 
lence, cried out, in a menacing tone, “‘ He would foon 
““fhow thofe fellows, they had not offered this infult to 
** his hip, but'to their own countries.”? But they told 
him, ‘* The beft thing he could do was to retire, and 


* Eight years after, 
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4“ thank fortune for fighting for him at Platza; for that 
«* nothing but the regard they had for that great action, 
“reftrained the Greeks from wreaking their juft ven. 
4. peance on him.” The conclufion was, that they quitted 
the Spartan banners, and ranged themfelves under thofe 
of the Athenians, 

On this occafion, the magnanimity of the Spartan peo- 
ple appeared with great luftre. For as foon as they per- 
ceived their generals were fpoiled with too much power, 
they fent no more, but voluntarily gave up their preten. 
fions to the chief command ; choofing rather to cultivate 
in their citizens a principle of modefty and tenacioufnefs 
of the laws and cuftoms of their country, than to poflefs 
the fovereign command of Greece. 

While the Lacedzemonians had the command, the Greeks 
paid a certain tax towards the war ; and now being defir- 
‘ous that every city might be more equally rated, they beg- 
ged the favor οἵ the Athenians that Ariftides might take 
it upon him, and gave him inftruétions to infpect their 
lands and revenues in order to proportion the burden of 
each to its ability. 

Ariftides, invefted with this authority, which, in a man- 
ner, made him miafter of all Greece, did not abufe it. 
For though he went out poor, he returned poorer, having 
fettled the quotas of the feveral ftates, not only juftly and 
difintereftedly, but with fo much tendernefs and humanity, 
that his affeffment was agreeable and convenient to all. 
And as the antients praifed the times of Saturn, fo the 
allies of Athens bleft the fettlements of Ariftides, calling 
it she happy fortune of Greece; a compliment which foon 
after appeared {till more juft, when this taxation was twice 
or three times as high. For that of Ariftides amounted 
only to four hundred and fixty talents, and Pericles in- 
creafed it almoft one third ; for Thucydides writes, that, 
at the beginning of the war, the Athenians received from 
their allies fix hundred talents ; and after the death of 
Pericles, thofe that had the adminiftration in their hands 
raifed it by little and little to the fum of thirteen hundred 
talents. Not that the war grew more expeafive, either by 
its length or want uf fuccefs, but -becaufe they had ac- 
cuftomed the people to receive diftributions of m:ney for 
the public fpectacles and other purpofes, and had made 
them fond of erecting magnificent fatues and temples. 
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“The great.and illuftrious character which Ariftides ac- 
‘guired by the equity of this taxation, piqued Themifto. 
cles ; and he endeavored to turn the praife beftowed upan 
4him into ridicule, by faying, ‘* It was not the praife ofa 
¢¢ man, but of a money-cheit, to keep treafure without 
'$¢ diminution.’”’ By this he took but a feeble revenge for 
the freedom of Ariltides. For one day Themiftocles hap- 
pening to fay, ““ That he looked wpon it as the principal 
“$6 excellence of a general, to know.and forefee the defigns 
‘$6 of the enemy,” Ariftides anfwered, ‘‘ That is indeed a 
ἐς neceflary qualification, ‘but there is another very excel- 
s¢ lent one, and highly becoming a general, and that is te 
τ have clean hands.” . 

“When Ariftides had fettled the articles of alliance, he 
called upon the confederates to confirm them with an oath, 
which he himfelf took on the part.of the Athenians; and, 
-at the fame time, that he uttered the execration on thofe 
that fhould break the articles, he threw red ‘hot pieces of 
iron into the fea.* However, when the urgency of af- 
-fairs afterwards required the Athenians to govern Greece 
with a {tri€ter hand than thofe conditions juftified, he 
-advifed them-to let the confequences of the perjury reft 
with him, and purfue the path which expediency pointed 
‘out.t Upon the whole, Theophraftus fays, that in all 
his own private concerns, and in thofe of his fellow citi- 
zens, he was inflexibly juft, but in affairs of ftate, -hedid 
many things, according to the exigency of the cafe, to 
ferve his country, which feemed often to have need of the 
-af—iftance of injuftice. And he relates, that when it was 
‘debated in council, whether the treafure depofited ‘At 
Delos fhould be brought to Athens, as the Samians had 

-advifed, though contrary to treaties, on its coming to his 
turn to fpeak, he faid, ‘* It was not juft, but it was expe- 
6 dient.” 


* As much as-to fay, as ‘the fire in thefe pieces of iron is-extin- 
guifhed in a moment, fo may their days be extin&, who break this 
covenant. 

+ Thus even the juft, the upright Ariflides, made a diftin&ion 
between his private and political con{cience. A diftin&ion which 
has no manner of foundation in truth or reafon, and which, in the 
vend, will be produ@ive of ruin, rather than advantage ; as all thofe 
nations will find, who avail themfelves of injuftice, to ferve a pref. 
‘ent occafion. For fo much reputation is fo much power; and itates, 
-as well as private perfons, are re{pectabte only in their character. 

Vou, 1]. Cec 
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This muft be faid, notwithftanding, that though he 
extended the domisions of Athens over fo many people, 
dhe himfelf ftill continued poor, and efteemed his poverty 
no lefs a glory than all the laurels he had won. The fol- 
lowing is a clear proof of it. Callias the torch bearer, 
wlto was his near relation, was profecuted in a capital 
caufe by his enemies. When they had alleged what they 
chad againft him, which was nothing very flagrant, they 
launched out into fomething foreign to their own 
charge, and thus addreffed the judges : ‘* You know Arif- 
¢ tides the fon of Lyfimachus, who is juftly the-admiration 
.*6 of all Greece. When you fee with what a garb he ap- 
4. pears in public, in what manner do you think he mutt 
“ live at home ? Muft not he who fhivers here with cold 
“« for want of clothing, be almoft famifhed there, and def- 
“ titute of all neceffaries ; yet this: is the man, whom 
“Ἅ Callias, his coufin german, and the richeft man in 
‘¢ Athens, abfolutely neglects, and leaves, with his wife 
‘¢and children, in fuch wretchednefs ; though he has 
‘6 often made ufe of him, and availed himfelf of his inter- 
“ eft with you.” Callias perceiving that this point affect- 
ed and exafperated his judges more than any thing elfe, 
called for Ariftides to teftify before the court, that he had 
many times offered him confiderable fums, and ftrongly 
prefied him to accept them, but he had always refufed 
them, in fuch terms as thefe: ‘It better becomes Arif- 
. § tides to glory in his poverty, than Callias in his riches ; 
“6 for we fee every day many people make a good as well 
Sasa bad ufe of riches, but it 1s hard to find one that 
‘§* bears poverty with a noble fpirit ; and they only are 
.“afhamed of it, who are poor again(ft their will.”?’ When 
Ariftides had given in his evidence, there was not a man 
in the court, who did not leave it with an inclination rath- 
erto be poor with him, than rich with Callias. .This 
particular we have from Aff{chines, the difciple of Soc- 
rates. And Plato, among all that were accounted great 
and illuftrious men in Athens, judged none but Ariftides 
worthy of real efteem. As for Themiftocles, Cimon, and 
Pericles, they filled the city with magnificent buildings, 
with wealth, and the vain fuperfluities of life ; but virtue 
was the only objeét that Ariftides had in view in the whole 
courfe of his adminiftration. . 

We have extraordinary inftances of the candor with 
which he behaved towards Themiftocles, Forthough he ' 
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was his conitant enemy in all affairs of government, and - 
the means.of his banifhment, yet when Themittocles was 

accufed of capital crimes againft the ftate, and he had an 

opportunity to pay him in kind, he indulged not the leaft 

revenge ; but while Alcmzon, Cimon, and many others 

were accufing him, and driving him into exile, Ariftides 

alone neither did nor faid any thing to his difadvantage ; 

for, as he had not envied his profperity, fo now he did 

not rejoice in his misfortunes. 

As to the death of Ariftides, fome fay it happened in 
Pontus, whither he had failed about fome bufinefs of the 
Παῖς ; others fay he died at Athens, full of days, hon- 
ored and admired by his fellow citizens : But Craterus 
the Macedonian gives us another account of the death of 
this great man. He tells us, that after the banifhment of 
Themiftocles, the infolence of the people gave encour- 
agement to a number of villainous informers, who at- 
tacking the greateft and beft men, rendered them ob- 
noxious to the populace, now much elated with profperity 
and power, Ariftides himfelf was not fpared, but ona 
charge brought againft him by Diophantus of Amphi- 
trope, was condemned for taking a bribe of the Ionians,. 
at the time he levied the tax. He adds, that being un- 
able to pay his fine, which was fifty mina, he failed to 
fome part of Ionia, and there died. But Craterus gives 
us no written proof of this affertion, nor does he allege 
any regifter of court or decree of the people, though on 
other occafions he is full of fuch proofs, and conftantly 
cites his author, The other hiftorians, without excep- 
tion, who have given us an account of the unjuft behav- 
jor of the people of Athens to their generals, among ma- 
ny other inftances dwell upon the banifhment of Themift- 
ocles, the imprifonment of Miltiades, the fine impofed 
upon Pericles, and the death of Paches, who, upon re- 

ceiving fentence, killed himfelf in the judgment hall, at 
the foot of the tribunal. Nordo they forget the ban. 
ifhment of Ariftides, but they fay not one word of this 
condemnation. 

Befides, his monument is ftill to be feen at Phalerum, 
and is faid to have been ereéted at the public charge, be- 
caufe he did not leave enough to defray the expenfes of 
his funeral. They inform us too, that the city provided 
for the marriage of his daughters, and that each of them 
had three thoufand drachme to her portion out of the 
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treafury ;. and ‘to his fon Lyfimachus the people. οὗ Ati#s. 
ens gave an hundred mine of filver, and a plantation of} 
as many acres of land, with a penfion of four drachmz a 
day ;* the whole being conftrmed to him by a decree. 
drawn up by Alcibiades. Calliflhenes adds, that Lyfi- 

machus, at his death, leaving adaughter named Polycrite,. 
the people ordered her the fame fubfiftence with thofe 

that had conquered at the Olympic games. Demetrius. 
the Phalerean, Hieronvmus of Rhodes, Ariftoxenus the- 
mufician, and Ariftotle himfelf, if the treatife concerning 

nobility is to be reckoned among his genuine works, relate,. 
that Myrto, a grand daughter of Ariftides, was married 

to Socrates the philofopher, who had another wife at the; 
fame time, but took her, becaufe fhe was in extreme want, . 
and remained 3 widow on account of her poverty. But 

this is fufficiently confuted by Panetius, in his life of that- 
philofopher. 

The fame Demetrius, in Ins account of Socrates, tells. 
us, he remembered one Lyfimachus, -grandfon to Arif- 
tides, who plied conftantly near the temple of Bacchus,. 
having certain tables by which he interpreted dreams for. 
a livelihood ; and that he himfelf procured a decree, by: 
which his mother and aunt had three οὐοέξ a day each, al- 
lowed for their fubliftence. He farther acquaints us, thae- 
when afterwards he undertook to reform the Athenian. 
laws, he ordered each of thofe women a drachma a day. 
Nor is it to be wondered, that this people took fo much:. 
care of thofe that lived with themin Athens, when hav- 
ing heard that a grand daughter of Ariftogiton lived in 
mean circumitances in Lemnos, and continued unmarried. 
by reafon of her poverty, they fent for her to Athens, 
and married her to a man of a confiderable family, giving 
her for a portion an eftate in the borough of Potames. 
That city, even in our days, continues to give fo many: 
proofs of her benevolence and humanity, that fhe is de- 
fervedly admired and applauded by all the world. 


* Though this may feem no extraordinary matter to us, beiag 
only about half a crown of our money, yet in thofe days it was. 
For an ambaflador was allowed only two drachmz a day, as ap= 
pears from the Acharnenfes of Ariftophanes. The poet, indeed,, 
{peaks of one fent to the kingof Perfia, at whofe court an ambaflan 
dor was pretty fure to be enriched. ᾿ 
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Ir is faid that Marcus Cato was born at Tufculum, of 
which place his family originally was, and that before he 
was concerned in civil or military affairs, he lived upon 
an eftate which his father left him near the country of the 
Sabines. ‘Though his anceftors were reckoned to have 
been perfons of no note, yet Cato himfelf boafts of his 
father asa brave man and an excellent foldier, and af- 
fures us, that his grandfather Cato received feveral mili- 
tary rewards, and that having had five horfes killed under. 
him, he had the value of them paid him out of the trea- 
fury, as an acknowledgment of -his gallant behavior. 
As the Romans always gave the appellation of sew men,* 
to thofe who, having no honors tranfmitted to them from 
their anceftors, began to diftinguifh themfelves, they 
mentioned Cato by the fame ftyle.; but he ufed to fay, he 
was indeed sew. with refpect to offices and dignities, but 
with regard to:the fervices and virtues of his anceftors, he. 
was very. anciént. 
His.third name, at firft, was not Cato, but Prifcus.: 
It was afterwards changed to thatof Cato, on account of 
his great wifdam ; for the Romans call wife men Caros.> 
He had red:hair and grey eves, as this epigram illna-- 
turedly enough-declares : ι, 


With eyes fo grey and hair fo red, . 
With tufks 1 fo fharp and keen, 

Thou’lt fright the fhades when thou-art dead, 
And hell won’t let thee in. 


# The jus zmaginum-was annexed to the great offices of ftate, and’ 
none had their ftatues or pitures but fuch as had borne thofe offices. 
Fherefore he who. had the pictares of his anceftors, was called noble ; 
he who had only his own, was called a new man; and he who. 
had neither the one nor the other, was: called ignoble. So lays Af- 
conius. But it does not appear; that aman who had borne a great : 
office, the con{ulate. for inftance, was ignoble, bécaufe he had not his 
Ratue or pifture ;. for he might notchoofe it. Cato himfelf did not 
choofe it; his reafon we {uppofe was becaufe he had none of his. 
anceftors ; though he was pleaied to affign another, 

+ The Latin word catus fignifies prudent. 


¢ The epigrammatift when he fays that he was rardaxiTncy 


ene that bit every thing that came in his way, plays upon his name. of 
Porcius, quali Porcus, Hog. . 


cca 
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Inured to labor and temperance, and brought up, as 
it were, incamps, he had an excellent conftitution with 
refpect to ftrength as well as health. And he confidered- 
eloquence asa valuable contingent, aninftrument of great 
things, not only ufeful but neceffary for every man who. 
does not choofe to live obfcure and inactive ; for which. 
reafon he exercifed and improved that talent in-theneigh- 
boring boroughs and villages, by undertaking the caufes. 
of fuch as applied to him ; fo that he was foon allowed to 
he an able pleader, and afterwards a good orator. 

From this time all that converfed with him, difcovered 
in him fuch a gravity of behavior, fuch a dignity and 
depth of fentiment, as qualified him for the greateft af- 
fairs in the moft refpectable government in the world. 
For he was not only fo difinterefted as to plead without. 
feeor reward, but it appeared that. the honor to be 
gained in that department was not his principal view. 
Nis ambition was military glary; and when yet buta 

> hé “had fougnt in fo many battles that his breatt. 

was full of fcars. He himfelf tells us, he made his firft 
campaign at feventeen years of age, when Ha&nibal, in 

the height of his profperity, was laying Italy wafte with. 
fire and fword. In battle he.ftood firm, had a fure and. 
executing hand, afierce countenance, and fpoke to his. 
enemy ina threatening and dreadful accent ; for he rightly 

judged, and endeavored to convince others, that fuch a. 
kind of behavior often ftrikes an adverfary with greater. 
terror than the {word itfelf, He always marched on foot, 
and carried his own arms, followed only oy one fervant. 
who carried his provifions, And it is faid, he never was. 
angry or found fault with that fervant, whatever he fet- 
betore him ; but when he was at leifure from. military 

duty, he would eafe and affift him in dreffing it. All the- 
time he wasin the army, he drank nothing but water, 
except that when almoft burnt up with thirft, he would. 
afk fora little vinegar, or when he found his ftrength and. 
Spirits exhaufted, he would take a_little wine, 

Near his couniry feat was a cottage which formerly be- 
longed ἴα. Manius Curius,* who was thrice honored 

* Manius Curius Dentatus triumphed twice in his firft confulate, 
in the four. hundred and fixtythird year of Rome, firit over the 
Samnites, and afterwards over the Sabines. And cight years after. 
that, in his third confulate, he triumphed over Pyrshus. After; 
this, he led up the Ἰείς triumph, called Ovation, forhis viftory, ovem 
tte Kacanians. 
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with atriumph. Cato often walked thither, and reftect. 
ing on the fmallnefs of the farm and the meannefs of the 
dwelling, ufed to think of the peculiar virtues of Denta- 
tus, who, though he was. the greateft man in Rome, had: 
fubdued the moft warlike nations, and driven Pyrrhus. 
out of Italy, cultivated this little fpot of ground with his 
own hands, and after three-triumphs lived in this cottage. 
Here the ambaffadors of the Samnites found him in the- 
chimney corner dreffing turnips, and offered.him a large- 
prefent of gold; but he. abfolutely refufed it, and gave. 
them this anfwer, 4. man who can. be fatished. with fuch, 
- ὦ fupper, bas no need of gold; and I think tt.more. gleri-. 
ous 10 conquer the owners of it, than to. bave.it myfelf.— 
Full of thefe. thoughts, Cato returned. home, and. taking. . 
ἃ view of his own eftate, his fervants, and manner of 
living, added to. his own.Jabor, and retrenched.his unne.. 
ceffary expenfes. . 

When Fabius Maximus. took the. city of. Tarentum,, 
Cato, who. was then very, young,* ferved uader him. 
Happening at that time to lodge with a Pythagorean phi-. 
lofopher nafned Nearchus, he defired to hear fome of his, 
doctrine ; and learning from himthe fame maxims,which. 
Plato advances, That pleafure is the greatefi iucentive 19. 
evil; that the greateft burden and calamity,to the foul.is: 
the body, from which foe cannot difengage herfelf, bus by. 
Such a wife ufe of reafon as fhall wean and feparate δεν". 
from all corporeal paffons ; he became ftill more. attached: 
to frugality and temperance. Yet it is faidthat he learn. 
ed Greek very late, and was confiderably advanced in years. 
when he began to. read. the Grecian writers, amang wham, 
he improved his eloquence, fomewhat by Thucydides, but-. 
by Demofthenes very greatly. Indeed his own writings: 
are fufficiently adorned with precepts and examples bor. 
rowed from the. Greek, and among his.maxims and fen- 
tences we find many .that are: literally tranflated from the:. 
fame originals. . . 

At that time. there flourifhed a Roman nobleman οὗ. 
great power and eminence, called Valerius Flaccus, whofe. 
penetration enabled him to diftinguifh a rifing genius and. 
Virtuous difpofition, and whofe benevolence inclined him, 


* Fabius Maximus took Tarentum in his fifth confulate, in the.. 
ear of Rome 544. Cato was then twentythree years old ; but he- 
d, made his.firit campaign under the fame Fabius five years before, 
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to encourage and conduct {t in the path of glory. This 
nobleman had an eftate contiguous to Cato’s where he of~ 
ten heard his fervants fpeak of his neighbor’s laborious 
and temperate manner of life. They told him that he 
ufed to go early in the morning to the little towns in the 
neighborhood, and defend the caufes of fuch as applied 
to him; that from thence he would return to his own 
farm, where, in a coarfe frock, if it was winter, and na- 
ked, if it was fummer, he would labor with his domeftics, 
and afterwards fit down with them, and eat the fame kind 
of bread, and drink of the fame wine. They related alfo 
many other infances of his condefcenfion and moderation, 
and mentioned feveral of his fhort fayings that were full. 
ef wit and good fenfe. Valerius charmed, with his char- 
acter, fent him an invitation to dinner. Frem that time, . 
by frequent converfation, he found in him fo much {weet- 
nefs of temper and ready wit, that he confidered him.as 
an excellent plant, which wanted only cultivation, and de-.- 
ferved to be removed toa better foil. He therefore per- 
fuaded him to go to Rome, and apply himfelf to.affairs οἷ". 

te. ᾿ : «a 

There his pleadings foon procured him friends and ad- 
‘ mirers ; the intereft of Valerius, too, greatly affifted his 
rife to preferment ; fo that he was firft made a tribune of ° 
the foldiers, and afterwards queftor. And having gained 
great reputation and honor in thofe employments, he was - 
joined with Valerius. himfelf in the higheft dignities, be- 
ing his colleague both as conful and ascenfor. 

Among all the ancient fenators, he attached himfelf. 
chiefly to Fabius Maximus, not fo much on.account of | 
the great power and honor he had‘ acquired, as for the 
fake οἱ his hfe and’ manners, which Cato confidered as. 
the be model to form himfelfupon.. So that he made’ 
no fcruple of differing with the great Scipio, who, though . 
at that time but a young man, yet actuated by a fpirit of | 
emulation, was the perfon who moft oppofed the power 
of Fabius. For being fent queftor with Scipio to the 
war in Africa, and perceiving that he indulged himfelf,as 
ufual, in an unbounded expenfe, and lavithed the public 
money upon the troops, he took the liberty to remonftrate ; . 
obferving, ‘* That the expenfe itfelf was not the greateft 
“ evil, but the confequence of that expenfe, fince it cor- 
“ὁ rupted the ancient fimplicity of the foldiery, who when , 
“they had more money than was neceflary for their. 
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“<fubfiftence, were fure to beftow it upon luxury and. 
“riot.” Scipio anfwered, ‘* He: hadino need of a very 
“exact and frugal treafurer, becavfe he intended te. 
<< fpread all his fails in the ocean of war,* and becaufe his 
“< country expected from him an account of fervices pers 
«formed, not of money expended.”” Upon this, Cato. 
left Sicily, and returned to Rome, where, together with 
Fabius, he loudly complained to the fenate, ‘‘ Of Scipie’s 
*¢ immenfe profufion, and. of his paffing his time Jike a 
** boy, in wreftling rings and theatres, as if he had not 
<< been fent out to make war, bat to exhibit games and 
“¢ fhows.” In confequence of:this, tribunes were fent to. 
examine into the affair, with orders, if the accufation 
proved true, to bring Scipio back to Rome. Scipio rep- 
refented to them, ‘‘ That fuccefs depended entirely upe 
“4 the greatnefs of the preparatians,” and made thern fen« 
fible ‘‘ That theugh he fpent his hours of leifure ina 
¢¢ cheerful manner with his friends, his liberal way of liv. 
“4 ing had not caufed: bim_ to neglect any great or impor- 
<< tant bufinefs.” With this defence the commiflioners. 
were fatisfied, and he fet fail for Africa. 
As for Cato, he contmued to gain fo much influence 
, and authority by his eloquence, that he was commonly 
called the Roman Demofthenes ; but he is {till more celw |. 
ebrated for his manner: of living. His excellence as a 
peaker, awaked a general emulation among the youth ta 
diftinguifh. themfelves the fame way, and to furpafe each 
other ; but few were willing to imitate him in the ancieat 
cuftom of tilling the field with their owa hands, in eating. 
a dinner prepared without fire, and a {pare frugal fupper 3 
few, like him, could be fatisfied with a plain drefs and a 
poor cottage, or think it more honorable not to want 
the fuperfiuities of life, than to poffefs them. For the 
commonwealth, now no longer retainéd its primitive 
purity and integrity, by reafon of the vatt extent of ite 
dominions ; the many different affairs under its man~« 
agement, and the infinite number of people that were. 
f{ubjeét to its command, had introduced a great variety of. 
cuftoms and medes of living. Juftly, therefore, was Cato; 
entiled to admiration, when the other citizens were 
frightened at labor, and enervated by pleafure, and he 
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atone. was unconquered by either, not only while young” 
and ambitious, but when old and grey haired, after his - . 
confulfhip and triumph ; like a brave wreftler, who, after 
he has come off conqueror, obferves the common rules, 
and continues his exercifes to the laf. . 

He himfelf tells us that he never wore a garment that 
coft more than an hundred drachmas ; that even when 
pretor or conful, he drank the fame wine with his flaves ; 
that a dinner never coft him from the market above thirty 
afes; and that he was thus frugadl for the fake of his 
country, that he might be able to endure the harder. fer- 
vice in war. He adds, that having got among fome goods 
he was heir to, a piece of Babylonian tapeftry, he fold it 

‘immediately ; that the walls of his country houfes were 
neither plaftered nor white wafhed ; that he never gave 
more for a flave than fifteen hundred drachmas, as not 
requiring in his fervants delicate (hapes and fine faces, but 
ftrength and ability to labor, that they might be fit to be 
employed in his ftables, about his cattle, or fuch like bu- 
fenefs; and thefe he thought proper to fell again when 
they grew οἱ," that he might have no wfelefs perfons to 
Maintain. Ina word, he thought nothing cheap that was 
fuperfiuous ; that what a man has‘no need of, is dear 
even at a penny ; and that it is much better to have fields 
where the plough goes or cattle feed, than fine gardens 
and walks that require much watering and fweeping. 

Some imputed thefe things toa narrownefs of {pirit, 
while others fuppofed that he betook himfelf to this con- 
trated manner of living, in order to correct by his ex-. 
ample the growing luxury of the age. For my part, I - 
cannot but charge his uling his fervants like fo many 
beafts of burden, and turning them off, or felling them, 
when grown old, to the account of a mean and ungene~ 
rous fpirit, which thinks that the fole tie between man 
and man is intereft or neceflity. But goodnefs moves 
in a larger {phere than juftice ; the obligations of law and 


* Cato fays in exprefs terms, “" A mafter of a famity fhould fell 
** his old oxen, and all the horned cattle that are of a delicate frame; 
** all his fheep that are not hardy, their wool, their very pelts ; he 
““ frould fell his old waggons, and his old inftruments of hufband- 
*€ ry; he fhould fell fuch‘of his flaves as were old or infirm, and 
“‘every thing elfe that is old or ufelefs. A mafter of a family 
** fhould love to fell, not to buy.”” What a fine contraft there is 
between the fpirit of this old ftoic, and that of the liberal minded, 
the benevolent Plutarch ! 
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equity reach only to mankind, but kindnefs and benefi- 
cence fhould be extended to creatures of every fpecies ; 
and thefe {till flow from the breaft of a well natured man, 
-as ftreams that iffue from the living fountain. A good 
man will take care of his horfes and dogs, not only while 
they are young, but when old and paft fervice. Thus the 
people of Athens, when they had finifhed the temple 
‘called Hecatompeden, fet at liberty the beafts of burden 
that had been chiefly employed in that work, fuffering 
‘them to pafture at large, free from any farther fervice. 


. It is faid, that one of thefe afterwards came of its own 


-accord to work, and putting itfelf at the head of the la- 
boring gattle marched before them to the citadel. This 
pleafed ‘the people, and they made a decree that it fhould 
e kept at the public charge as long as it lived. The 
graves of Cimon’s mares with which he thrice conquered 
at the Olympic games, are ΠῚ] to be feen near his own 
tomb. Many have fhown particular marks of regard in 
burying the dogs which they had cherifhed and been fond 
of ; and, among the reft, Xanthippus, of old, whofe dog 
{wam by the fide of his galley to Salamis, when the Athe- 
nians were forced to abandon their city, was afterwards 
buried by his mafter upon a promontory, which to this 
day is called the dog’s grave. We certainly ought not 
to treat living creatures like fhoes or houfehold goodss 
which, when worn out with ufe, we throw away ; and 
were it only to learn benevolence to human kind, we 
fhould be merciful to other creatures. For my own part, 
ὟΣ would not fell even an old ox that had labored for me ; 
much lefs would 1 remove for the fake of a little money, a 
man grown old in my fervice, from his ufual place and 
diet ; for to him, poor man ! it would be as bad as ban- 
iftment ; fince he could be of no more ufe to the buyer 
than he was to the feller. But Cato, as if he tooka 
pride in thefe things, tells us, that, when conful, he left 
is war horfe in Spain, to fave the public the charge of his 
freight. Whether fuch things as thefe are inftances of 
greatnefs or littlenefs of foul, let the reader judge for 
himfelf. 

He was, however, a man of wonderful temperance. 
For, when general of the army, he took no more from the 
public, for himfelf and thofe about him, than three Attic 
medimni of wheat a month ; and lefs than a medimnus and 
a-half of barley for his horfes. And when he was govern- 
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or of Sardinia, though his predeceffors had put the prov- 
énce to a very great expenfe for pavilions, bedding, and 
apparel, and {til] more by the number of friends and fer. 
‘vants they had about them, and by the great and fump~ 
tuous entertainments they gave,* he, on the contrary, was 
45 remarkable for his frugality. Indeed, he put the pub- 
lic to no manner of charge. Inftead of making ufe of a 
‘carriage, he walked from one town to another, attended 
only by one officer, who carried his robe and a veffel for 
dibations. But if in thefe things he appeared plain and 
‘tafy to thofe that were under his command, he preferved 
ἃ gravity and feverity in-every thing elfe. For he wasin- 
exorable in whatever related to public juftice, ang inflex~ 
ibly rigid in the execution of his orders ; fo that the Ro- 
aman government had never before appeared to that peo- 
ple either fo awful or fo amiable.t+ - 

This contraft was found, not only in his manners, but 
an his ftyle, which was elegant, facetious, and familiar, 
and at the fame time grave, nervous, and fententious, 
Thus Plato tells us, ‘‘ The outfide of Socrates was that 
** of a fatyr and buffoon, but his foul was All virtue, 
‘Sand from within him came fuch divine afd pathetic 
“* things, .as pierced the heart, and drew tears from the 
“4 hearers.” And asthe fame may juftly by affirmed of 
Cato, I cannot comprehend their meaning, who compare 
his language to that of Lyfias. I leave this, however, 
to be decided by thofe who are more capable than myfelf 
of judging of the feveral forts of ftyle ufed among the Ro- 
mans ; and bejng perfuaded that a man’s difpofition may 
be difcovered much better by his fpeech than ἐν his looks, 
{though fome are οἵ ἃ different opinion) I fhall fet dowa 
fome of Cato’s remarkable fayings. 

One day when the Romans clamored violently and un- 
feafonably fora diftribution of corn, to diffuadethem from 
it, he thus began his addrefs: Jt is a difficult tafk, mg 
Sellow citizens, to {peak to the belly, becaufe it bas noears. 
Another time, complaining of the luxury of the Romans, 
he faid, It was a bard matter to fave that.city from ruin 


* χαὶ περι δειπια καὶ δαπαναῖς καὶ wap αστευαὶς δαρυναντῶνς 
+ His only amufement was to hear the inftru€ions of the poet 
#nnius, under whom he,learned the Greek {ciences, He banifhed 
ufurers from his province, and reduced the intereft upgn loans ale 
moft to nothing. ᾿ 
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where a fib was fold for more than an ox. “Οὐ another 
occafion, he faid, The Roman perple were like fheep, for as 
rhofe canfeqrce be brought to ftir ingly, bit allin a body rea- 
daily follow their leaders, juft fuch gre ye. ‘The men whofe 
-counfel you would net take asindividuals, lead-you with 
eafe in a crowd. Speaking of the power of women, he faid, 
All men naturally govern the women, we govern all men, 
and our wives govern us. But this might be taken from 
the Apophthegms of Themiftocles. For his fon directing 
in mo things through his mother, he faid, 724 Athenians 
-govers the Greeks, J govern the Athenians, you, wife, go- ' 
“δῦ me, and your fon governs you ; let bim then ufg that 
power with moderation, which, child as be is, fets him 
above all the Greeks. Another of Cato’s fayings was, That 
the Roman people fixed the value, nbt only of the feveral 
kinds of colors bus of the attsand fciences ; for; added he, 
‘as the dyers dye that fort of purple which ts moft agreeable 
toyou, fo our youth only fiudyand firive te excelin fuch things 
-as you eftcem and commend. ‘Exhorting the people to 
virtue, he faid, 2.12 is by virtue and temperance that. you 
_@re become great; change not for the worfe; but if by in- 
“zemperanceand vice, change for the better; for you are al- 
ready great enough by fuch means as thefe. Of {uchas were 
.perpetually foliciting for great offices, hefaid, Lzke men 
who knew nor their way, they wanted lidtors always to 
conduct them. He found fault with the people for often 
- choofing the fame perfons confuls ; You either, faid he, 
- think the confulate of little -worth,or that there are but few 
worthy of the confulate. Concerning one of hisenemies who 
Jed a very profligate and infamous life, he faid, His mother 
takes it for acurfe and not a prayer, whenany one wifbes 
this fon may furvive ber. Pointing to aman who had fold 
a paternal eftate near the fea fide, he pretended toadmire 
him,as one that was ftronger than the fea itfelf, For faid he, 
what the fea could not have fwallowed without dificulty, 
this man bas taken down withall- the eafe imaginable, 
When king Eumenes* came to Rome, the fenate received 
him with extraordinary re(peéct, andthe great men ftrove 
which fhould do him the mott honor, but Cato vifibly neg- 
lected and fhunned him. Upon which-fomebody faid, Why 
do you foun Eumenes, who is fo good a man, and fogreat 
a friend to the Romans ? ‘That may be, anfwered Cato, δα: 
* Eumenes wenf to-.Rome, in the year of Rome. 581, -Cato waa 
then thirtynine years old. 
“Vox. 11. Dob 
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I look upon a king asa creature that feeds upon human 
Sfiefp ;* and of all the kings that have been fo much cried uf, 
1 find not one tobe compared with an Epaminondas, a Per- 
icles, a Themiftocles, a Manius Curius, or w7zth Hamilcar, 
‘furnamed Barcas. He ufed to fay that bis enemies bated 
bim, becaufe be negle&ed bis own concerns, and rofe before 
-day, to mind thofe of the public. But that be had rather 
bis good adfions foould go unrewarded, than bis bad ones 
unpunifbed ; and that be pardoned every body’s faults 
Sooner than bis own. ‘The Romans having fent three am- 
baffadors to the king of Bithynia, of whom one had the gout 
another had his fkull trepanned, and the third was reck- 
oned little better than a fool, Cato fmiled, and faid, They 
had fent an embaffy which had neither feet, head nor beart, 
When Scipio applied to him at the requeft of Polybius, in 
‘behalf of the Achzanexiles,t and the matter was much 
.canvaffed in the fenate, fome {peaking for their being re- 
ftered, and fome againft it, Cato rofe up, and faid, As if 
we had nothing elfe todo, we fit here all day debating, 
‘whether afew poor old Greeks fhall be buried by our grave 
diggers, or thofe of their own country. The fenate then 
decreed, that the exiles fhould return home ; and Polybius, 
fome days after, endeavored to procure another meeting of 
that refpettable body, to reftore thofe exiles to their 
‘former honors in Achaia. Upon this affair he founded 
Cato, who anfwered fmiling, This was ἐμῇ as if 
Ulyffes fhould have wanted to enter the Cyclops’ 
cave again for a bat and a belt which he bad lefe 
behind. It was a faying of his, That wife men learn 
more from fools, than fools from the wife; for the wife 
avoid the error of fowls, while fools do not profit by the 
-examples of the wife. Another of his fayings was, Téar 
-be liked a young man that blufbed, more than one that turn 
ed pale; and that he did not like a foldier who moved 
bis hands in marching, and his feet in fighting, and 

* This jeft is taken from that expreffion in the frft book of 
Homer's Iliad δημοίορος (ασιλευς, hing that devoureft thy peobre.. 

+ The Achzxans, in the frft year of the hundred and fiftythird 
Olympiad, entered into meafures for delivering up their country to 
the king of Perfia, but, being difcovered, a thoufand of them were 
feized, and compelled to live exilesin Italy. There they continued 
feventeen years ; after which, about three hundred, who were ftill 
Mying, were reftored by a decree of the fenate, which was partioue 
larly made.in favor of Polybius, who was one of the number, 
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awho fnored louder in bed than be fbouted in battle. Jelting: 
upon a.very fat man, he faid, Of whatfervice to bis coun-- 
try can-fuch a body'be, which is nothing but belly? When 
an epicure defired to be admitted into his friendhhip, he- 
faid, He could not live with a man-whofe palare bad quicker 
fenfations than bis beart. Heufed to fay, The foul of a lov- 
er lived in the body of another: And*that in all bis life be 
never repented but of three things ; the firft was, that be 
bad ΜΝ 4 woman with a fecret; the fecond, that δὲ had 
gone by fea, when he might have gone by land; and the 
third, that δὲ had paffed one day without having a will by 
hbim,.* To anold debauchee, he fatd, Old age has deform- 
ities enough of its own; do not add to it the deformity of — 
vice. A tribune of the people, who had the character of a 
oifoner, propofing a bad law, and taking great pains to 
ave it paffed, Cato faid to him, Young man, I know noe 
which is moft dangerous, to drink what you mix, or to en- 
a what you propofe. Being fcurriloufly treated by a man: 
who led a diffolute and infamous life, he faid, Isis upon very. 
unequal terms that I contend with you; for you are accuftom- 
ed to be fpoken ill of, and can fpeak it with pleafure; but 
with me itis unufual to hear it, and difagreeable to {peak it. 
Such was the manner of his repartees and fhort fayings. ᾿ 
Being appointed conful along with his friend Valerius- 
Flaccus, the government of that part of Spain which the 
Romans call Citerior, Hither, fell to his lot.¢ While he 
was fubduing fome of the nations there by arms, and. 
winning others by kindnefs, a great army of barbarians 
fell upon him, and he was in danger of being driven out: 
with difhonor. On this occafion he fent to defire fuccors- 
of his neighbors the Celtiberians, who demanded two 
hundred talénts for that fervice. All the officers of his 
army thought it intolerable, that the Romans fhould 
be obliged to purchafe affiftance of the barbarians ; but. 


* This has been mifunderftogd by all the tranflators, who have 
agreed in rendering it, ““ that he had paffed one day idly.” 

, + As Catu’s troops confifted, for the moft part, of raw foldiers, . 
he took great pains to difcipline them, confidering that they had to 
deal with the Spaniards, who, in their wars with the Romans and. 
Carthaginians, had learned the military art, and were naturally brave . 
and courageous, Before he came to action, he fent away his fleet, 
that his foldiers might place all their hopes in their valor. With 
the fame view, when he came near the enemy, he took ἃ compafs, 
and pofted his army behind them in the plain ; fo that the Spane 
jards were betweep him and his camp. - 
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Cato faid, Irisno fuch great bardfbip $: forif we cenquer 
we foall pay them at the enemy’s expenfe ;, and if we are 
conquered, there will be nobody either to pay or make the 
demand. He gained the battle, and every thing afterwards 
{ucceeded to his with. Polybius tells us, that the walls. 
of all the Spanifh towns an this fide the river Batis were 
razed by his command in one day,* notwithftanding the 
towns were numerous, and their inhabitants brave, Cato 
himfelf fays, he took more cities than he {pent days in 

Spain ; nor is it a vain boaft ; for they were actually no 
fewer than four hundred. ‘Though thiscampaign afford- 

ed the foldiers great booty, he gave each of them a pound 

weight of filver befides, faying, 12 was better that many of 
the Romans fbould return with flverin their pockets, than 
a few with gold. And for his own part, he affures us, 
that of all that was taken in the war, nothing came to his. 
fhare but what he eat and drank. Not shat I blame, fays. 
he, shofe that feek their own advantage in thefe things $ 
but I had rather contend for valor with the brave, than 


. for wealth with the rich, or in rapactoufnefs with the cov- 


¢tous. And he not only kept himfelf clear of extortion, but 
all that were immediately under his direétion. He had five 
fervants with him in this expedition, one of whom, nam- 
ed Paccus, had purchafed three boys that were among the 
prifoners ; but when he knew that his mafter was inform- 
ed of it, unable to bear the thoughts of coming into hia 
prefence, he hanged himfelf. Upon which Cato fold the 
boys, and put the money into the public treafure. 

hile he was fettling the affairs of Spain, Scipio the 


_great, who was his enemy, and wanted to break the 


courfe of his fuccefs, and have the finifhing of the war 
himfelf, managed matters fo as to get himfelf appointed. 
his fucceffor. After which he made all poffible hafte to 
take the command of the army from him. But Cato, 
hearing of his march, took five companies of foot, and 
five hundred horfe, as a convoy to attend upon Scipio, 
and as he went to meet him, defeated the Lacetanians, 


* As the dread of his name procured him great refpe€ in all the 
provinces beyond the Iberus, he wrote the fame day private letters 
to the cornmanders of feveral fortified towns, ordering them to de- 
malith without delay their fortifications ; ahd affuring them that 
he would pardon none but fuch as readily complied with his or. 


‘ders. Every one of the commanders believing the orders to ba 


{ent only to himfelf, immediately beat down their walls and tow, 
en. Liv, J. χχχῖν, c. 156 
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and teok among them fix hundred Roman deferters, whom: 
he caufed to be put to death. And upon Scipio’s expreffs. 

ing his difpleafure at this, he anfwered ironically, Rome 

would be great indeed, if men of birth would net yield the: 

palm of virtue to the commonalty, and if plebeians, like 

bimfelf, would contend for excellence with men of birth 

and quality. Befides, as the fenate had decreed, that noth~ 

ing fhould be altered which Cato had. ordered.and‘eftaba 

lithed, the poft which Scipio had made fo much -intereft 

for rather tarnifhed his own glory than that of Cato; . 
for he continued inaCtive during that government. , 

In the mean time, Cato was honored with a triumph’. 
But he did. not act afterwards, like thofe whofe ambition 
is only for fame, and not for virtue, and who having reach~ 
ed the higheft honors, borne the office of cenful, and led 
up triumphs, withdraw from public bufinefs, and give up 
the reft of their days toeafe and pleafure. Qn the con. 
trary, like thofe who are juft entered upon bufinefs, and 
thirft for honor and renown, he exerted himfelf as if he. 
was beginning his race anew, his fervices being: always 
ready both for his friends in particular, and for the citi- 
zens in general, either, at the bar or in the field. For he 
went with the conful Tiberius Sempronius to Thrace and 
the Danube,* asvhis lieutenant. And as a.legionary tri-< 
bune, he attended Manius Acilius Glabrio into Greece, . 
in the war againft Antiochus the great; who, next to ° 
Hannibal, was the moft formidable enemy the Romans 
ever had. For having recovered almoft.all the provinces 
of Afia which Seleucus Nicanor had poffeffed, and-reduced 
many warlike nations. of. barbarians, he was fo much 
elated as to think the Romans the only match for him in. 
the field. Accordingly. he croffed the fea with a powerful 
army, coloring his. defign with the fpecious.pretence of 
reftering liberty to the Greeks, of which, however, they « 
ftood in no need, for.being lately delivered by the favor 
of the Romans from the yoke of Philip and the Macedo. 
nians, they were free already, and were governed by their. 
own laws. . 

At his approach, all Greece was in great commotion, . __ 
and unrefolved how te act; being corrupted with the: — 
{plendid hopes infufed by the orators whom Antiochus had: " - 


* The year after his confylfhip, and the fecond year of the hun- - 
dred and fortyfixth Olympiad. 
25 Dd 2. 
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gained. cilius, therefore, fent ambaffadors to the few— 
eral.ftatee ; Titus Flaminius appeafed the difturbances, 
and kept moft of the Greeks in the Roman intereft, with- 
out ufing any violent means, as I have related in his life ; 

end Cato confirmed the people of Corinth, as well as 
thofe of Patre and Agium in their duty. Healfo made 
a confiderable flay at Athens ; and it is faid, there is -ftild 

extant a fpeech of his, which he delivered to the Atheni- 

ans in Greek, expreffing his admiration of the virtte of 

their anceftors, and his fatisfaétion in beholding the beau- 

ty and grandeur of their city. But this account is not 

true, for he fpoke to them by an interpreter. ‘Not that 

he was ignorant of Greek ; but chofe τὸ adhere to the 

cufioms of his country, and laugh at thofe who admired 

nothing but what was Greek. He, therefore, ridiculed 

Pefthumius Albinus, who had written an hiftory in that 

Janguage, and made an apology for the improprieties of 
exprefhon, faying, He oxght. 19 be pardoned, if be wrote 

it by command of the Amphixtyons. We areaffared that 

the Athenians admired the ftrength and concifenefs of his 

Janguage ; for what he delivered in few words, the inter- 

preter was obliged to make ufe of many to explain ; info- 

much that he jeft them in the opinion, that the exprefftons 
of the Greeks flowed only from the lips, while thofe of 
the Romans came from the heart.* 

Antiochus having blocked up the harrow pafs of Ther- 
mopylz with his troops, and added walls and intrench- 
ments to the natural fortifications of the place, fat dowr 
there unconcerned, thinking the war could not touch him. 
And indeed the Romans defpaired of forcing the pafs. 
But Cato recollecting the circuit the Perfidns had taken 
on a like occafion,t fet out in the night with a proper. 
detachment. | 

When they had advanced a confiderable height, the 
guide, who was one.of the prifoners, miffed his way, and 
wandering about, among impraéticable places and pres 

* These cannot be a ftronger inftance than this, that the brief ex- 
preffion of the Spartans, was owing to the native fimplicity of their 
manners, and the fincerity of their hearts. It was the expreflion of 
nature.—-A rtificial.and circumlocutory expreffions, like licentious 
paintings, are the confequences of licentious life. 

+ In the Perfan war, Leonidas, with three hundred Spartans only, 
fuftained the fhock of an innumerable multitude in the pafs of Ther- 
mopylez, until the barbarians fetching a compafs round the mountains 
by byeways, came up upon him behind, and ett his pasty in pietes, 
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cipices, ‘thtew the ‘foldiers ‘into ihexpreffible dréad and 


᾿ 


deéfpair. Cato feeing the danger, ‘or ered his forces to . 


halt, while he, with ‘one Lucius Manlius, who was dex- 


te¢ous ‘in‘clitibing ‘the fteep mountains,* Went ‘forward - 


with ‘great difficulty and at the ‘hazard of his life, dt mid. 
‘fight, without any moon ; {¢rambling among wild olive. 


. treesand fteep ‘rocks that'ftill more impeded His view, | 


and -tddéd ‘darknefs to the obfeurity. “At ‘laft they hit 
upon a path which feemed to lead down to the chemy’s 
camp. Phere, 'they fer up marks upon fomne of the mot 
<onfpicious rocks dn‘ (he top of ‘the tnountain Callidro- 
nibs ; ahd returning the fthe way, took the whole party 
with thém ;'whotn ‘they conducted by the direction of the 
amnbiks, ἀπά Ὁ repaired the little path ; ‘wh 

8 proper difpofition of the troops. They had marched but 
a litt 


“where they made - 


le farther, when the path failed them, and they faw - 
nothing before them but a precipice, which diftreffed them . 
Rill more ; for they τοι ποι yet perceive that they were. 


near the ehémy. κι _ . 
. Phe diy now began “to appear, ‘when one of them. 


fod 


thought he-heard'the found of hutran voices, and a little . 
zfter they’ faw the Grecian camp ahd the ‘advanced guard : 


at the foot‘oftherock. Cato, theréfore, mdde‘a halt, and 
fent to ‘acquaint: the Firmians that he wanted to fpeak. 


“~ 


With them in ‘private.t Thefe were troops whofe fidelity . 


and courage he had experienced on the moft dangerous oc. 
cdfions. “They 'haftened into ‘his prefence, ‘when he thus - 
addreffed them : “6 I want to'take bne ofthe enemy alive, 
46 ὸ learn of Him who they are that compofe this advan. 
4“ ced pward, and How’ many in number ; ahd te be in~. 


*formad what is the difpofition and order of their whole - 
* army, and what preparations they have made to receive | 


“‘ us ; but the bufinefs requiresthe fpeed and impetwofity . 
4“. of lions, who rufh into a herd of timorous beafts.” - 
‘When Cato had done fpeaking, the Firmians, without 


further preparation, poured down the mountain, fur- . 
prifed ‘the advanced guard, difperfed them, took . one .' 


armed man, and brought him to Cato. The prifones in- 
formied -him,. that ‘the main body of the army was en- 


© The monntdins to the eaftof the ftraitsiof Thermapylz‘are . 


comprehended under the name of Θεία, and ‘the highcft of them is. 
called Callidsamus, at the footof which is-a road fixty feet broad, | 
Liv, 1, axxvi. ce. 15. x 
+ Finmium, was ἃ Roman colony in.the Picene. ° 
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camped with the king in the narrow pafs, aad that the 
detachment which guarded the heights confifted of fix 
hundred felect Atolians. Cato delpifing thefe troops, 
as well on acconnt of their fmall number, as their negli- 
ence, drew his fword, and rufhed upon them with all 
the alarm of voices and trumpets. The £tolians ne 
fooner faw him defcend fromthe mountains, than they 
fled to the main body, and put the whole in the utmoft 
confufion. 

At the fame time Manius forced the intrenchments ef 
Antiochus below, and poured into the pafs with his army, 
Antiochus himfelf being wounded in the mouth with a 
ftone, and having fome of his teeth ftruck out, the ane 
guith obliged him to turn his horfe and retire. After his- 
retreat, no part of his army could ftand the fhock of the 
Romans ; and though there appeared no hopes of cfcap- 
ing by flight, by reafon of the (traitnefs of the road, t 
deep marfhes on one fide, and rocky precipices on the 
other, yet they crowded along through thofe narrow paf- 
fages, and pufhing each other down, perifhed miferably, 
out of fear of being deftroyed by the Romans. 

Cato, who was never {paring inhis own praifes, and 
thought boafting a natural attendant on great aétions, is 
very pompous in his #ccount of this exploit. He fays, 
“ That thofe who faw him charging the enemy, routing 
“and purfuing them, declared, that Cato owed lefs to 
“4 the people of Rome, than the people of Rome owed to 
*¢ Cato; and that the conful Manius himfelf coming hot 
‘“‘ from the fight, took him in his arms as he too came 
“4 panting from the action, and embracing him a long 
“time, cried out in ἃ tranfport of joy, that neither he 
“ nor the whole Roman people could lufficiently reward 
** Cato’s merit.” 

Immediately after the battle, the conful fent him with. 
an account of it to Rome, that he might be the firft to- 
carry the news of his own achievements. Witha favor 
able wind he failed to Brundufium ; from thence he 
reached Tarentum in one day ; and having travelled four 
days more, he arrived at Rome the fifth day after he 
landed, and _ was the firft that brought the news οἵ the 
victory. His arrival filled the city which facrifices and: 
other teftimonies of joy, and gave the people fo high am. 
opinion of themfelves, that they now believed there could? 
be no. bounds to their empire or their power... ; 
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Thefe are'the moft remarkable of Cato’s actions ; and 
with refpeét to civil affairs, he appears to have thought 
the impeaching of offenders and bringing them to juttice a 
thing that well deferved his attention. For he profecuted 
feveral, and encouraged and affifted others in carrying on 
their profecutions. Thus he fet up Petilius againtt Scipio 
the great ; but fecure in the dignity of his family, and 
his own greatnefs of mind, Scipio treated the accufation 
with the utmoft contempt. Cato perceiving he would 
not be capitally condemned, dropt the accufation ; bur, 
with fome others who affifted him in the caufe, impeached 
his brother Lucius Scipio, who was fentenced to pay.a 
fine which his circumftances could not anfwer, fo that he 
was in danger of imprifonment ; and it was net without 
great difficulty, and appealing to the tribunes, that he was 
difm iffed. | 

We have alfo.an account of a young man who had 
prucured a verdict againft an enemy of his father who 
was lately dead, and had him ftigmatised. Cato met 
him as he was paffing through the forwm,'and taking ‘him 
by τῆς hard,:addrefled him in thefe words: ‘* ἔτ is thus 
*¢ we are to facrifice to the manes of ovr parents, bt wth 
“τῆς blood of goats and lambs, but'with the'teare ahd 
*¢ condemnation of their enemies.” , 

Cato, howéver, did not eftape thefe attacks ; ‘but when 
in the bufinefs of the fate, he.vave the'leatt handle, was 
certainly profecuted, ahd fometines in danger of being 
condemhed. For it is faid that near ‘fifty impeachwehts 
were brought again& him, and che laft, when -he was 
cightyfix years οἵ age ;-on which ‘occafion he ‘made ufe 
of that memorable expreflion, It is bard thar I whe 
bave lived with mech one of generation, foould be ebliped 
#0 make my defence ro thofe of unother. Not was this the 
end of his cartefts at the bar ; for, four years after, ‘at 
the age of ninety,* he impeathed Servilins Gatba: So 
that, κε ‘Neftor he lived three ‘generations, aad, like 


* Plutarch here is notconfiftent with himfelf, Towards the begin- 
ming of this life he fays tat Cato was bat feventeon years old at the 
time of Hannibal’s fuccefs in Italy ; and at the conclufion he tells 
that Cato died juft at the beginning of the third Punic war. But 
Hannibal came into Italy ia the yar of Rome 684 ;.and the third Pu- 
nic war broke out feventy years after, in the yearof RomeGo4. Ac- 
cording to thiscomputation, Cato could not be more than eightylev- 
en yeara old when he died ; and this account is confirmed by Cicera, 
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him was always in action. In fhort, after having con- 
ftantly oppofed Scipio in matters of government, he lived 
until the time of young Scipio, his adopted grandfon, and 
fon of Paulus ZEmilius, who conquered Perfeus and the 
Macedonians. 

Ten years after his confulfhip, Cato ftood for the office 
of cenfor, which was the higheft dignity in the republic. 
For, befide the other power and authority that attended 
this office, it gave the magiftrate a right of inquiry into 
the lives and manners of the citizens. The Romans did 
not think it proper that any one fhould be left to follow 
his own inclinations without infpection or control, either, 
in marriage, in the procreation of children, in his table, 
or in the company he kept. But, convinced that in.thefe 
private fcenes of life a man’s real character was much 
more diftinguifhable than in his public and political tranf- 
actions, they appointed two magiftrates, the one out of 
the patricians, and the other out of the plebeians, to in- 
{peét, to correct, and to chaftife fuch as they found giving 
into diffipation and licentioufnefs, and deferting the an- 
cient and eftablifhed manner of living. Thefe great off- 
cers they called Cenfors ; and they had power to deprive 
a Roman knight of his horfe, or to expel a fenator that 
led a vicious and diforderly life. They likewife took an 
eftimate of each citizen’s eftate, and enrolled them ac- 
cording to their pedigree, quality, and condition. 

This office has feveral other great prerogatives annexed 
. toit; and therefore when Cato folicited it, the principal 
Senators oppofed him. The motive to this oppofition with 
fome of the patricians was envy; for they imagined it 
would be a difgrace to the nobility, if perfons of a mean 
and obfcure origin were elevated to the higheft honor it’ 
the ftate; with others it was fear; for, con{fcious that 
their lives were vicious, and that they had departed from 
the ancient fimplicity of manners, they dreaded the aufter- 
ity of Cato ; becaufe they believed he would be ftern and 
inexorable in his office. Having confulted and prepar- 
ed their meafures, they put up feven candidates in oppo- 
fition to Cato; and imagining that the people wanted ta 
be governed with an eafy hand, ‘they foothed. them with, 
hopes of a mild cenforfhip. Cato, on the contrary, with, 
out condefcending to the leaft flattery or complaifance, 
in his fpeeches from the roftrum profeffed. his refolutien 
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‘to punifh every inftance of vice ; and loudly declaring that 
the city wanted great reformation, conjured the people, 
if they were wife, to choofe, not the mildeft, but the 
fevereft phyfician. He told them that de was one of that 
character, and, among the patricians, Valerius Flaccus 
‘was another ; and that with him for his colleague, and 
him only, he could hope to render good fervice to the 
commoawealth, by effectually cutting off, like another 
hydra, the fpreading luxury and effeminacy of the times. 
He added, that he faw others prefling into the cenforfhip, 
an order to exercife that office in a bad manner, becaufe 
they were afraid of fuch as would difcharge.it faithfully. 

The Roman-people, on this occafion, fhowed them- 
feves truly great, and worthy of the beft of leaders ; for, 
far from dreading the feverity of this inflexible man, 
they rejected thofe fmoother candidates that feemed ready 
to confult their pleafure in every thing, and chofe Vale- 
rius Flaccus with Cato ; attending to the latter not asa 
man that folicited the office of cenfor, but as one who, 
already poffeffed of it, gave out his orders by virtue of his 
authority. 

The firft thing Cato did, was to name his friend and 
colleague Lucius Valerius Flaccus chief of the fenate, and 
to expel many others the houfe; particularly Lucius 
Quintus, who had been conful feven years before, and, 
what was {till a greater honor, was brother to. Titus 
Flaminius,* who overthrew king Philip. 

« 94 * * 38 * * 
* * * * al * 


He expelled alfo Manilius, another fenator, whom the 
general opinion had marked out for Conful, becaufe he | 
had given his wife a kifs in the daytime in the fight of his ᾿ 
daughter. “ For his own part,” he faid, ** his wife never {ὦ 
“ embraced him but when it thundered dreadfully,” add- 
ing by way of joke, * That :he was happy when Jupiter 
* pleafed te thunder.” 

e was cenfured.as having merely indulged his envy, 
when he degraded Lucius. who was brother to Scipio the 
great, and had been honored with a triumph; for he 
took from him his horfe:; and it was -believed he did it 
to infult the memory of Scipio Africanus. But there wag 


* Pelybius,.Livy, and Cicero make ἴδε furneme of his family 
inius. 
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another thing that rendered him more generally obnox: 
ious, and that was the reformation he introduced in point 
of huxury. It was impoflible for him to begin his attacks 
upon it openly, becaufe the whole body of the people 
was infected, and therefore he took an indireét method. 
He caufed an eftimate to be taken of all apparel, carriages, 
female ornaments, furniture and utenfils ; and whatever 
exceeded fifteen hundred dracbhmas in value, he rated at 
ten times as much, and impofed a tax according to that 
valuation. For every thoufand a/es he made them pay 
three ; that finding themfelves burdened with the tax, 
while the modeft and frugal, with equal fubftance, paid 
much lefs to the public, they might be induced to retrench 
their appearance. This procured him many enemies, not 
only among thofe who, rather than part with their luxury, 
Submitted to the tax, but among thofe who leffened the 
expenfe of their figure, to avoid it. Forthe generality 
of mankind think that prohibition to fhow their wealth is 
the fame thing as taking it away, and that opulence is 
feen in the fuperfluities, not in the neceffaries of life. 
And this (we are told) was what furprifed Arifto the phi- 
lofopher ; for he could not comprehend why thofe that are 
pofleffed of fuperfluities should be accounted happy, rather 
than fuch as abound in what is neceflary and ufeful. But 
Scopas the Theffalian, when one. of his friends afked him 
for fomething that could be of little ufe to him, and gave 
him that as a reafon why he fhould grant his requeft, made 
an{wer, “It isin thefe ufelefs and fuperfluous things 
“‘ that I am_ rich and happy.” Thus the defire of wealth, 
far from being a natural paffion, is a foreign and adven- 
titious one, arifing from vulgar opinion. 

Cato paid no regard to thefe complaints, but became 
ftill more fevere and rigid. He cut off ‘the pipes by 
which people conveyed water from the public fountains 
into thr houfes and gardens, and demolifhed all the 
buildings that projected out intothe ftreets, He lowered. 
the price of public works, and farmed out the public rev- 
enues at the higheft rent they. could bear. By thefe 
things he brought upon himfelf the hatred of vatt num- 
bers of people ; fo that Titus -Flaminius and his party 
attacked him, and prevailed with the fenate to annul the 
contracts he had made for repairing the temples and pub- 
lic buildings, .as detrimental to the ftate. Nordid .they 
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Top here, butincited the boldeft of the tribunes to accufe 
him to the people, and fine him two talents. They like- 
wife oppofed him very much in his building-at the public 
-charge a hall below the fenate houfe by the forum, which 
‘he finifhed notwithftanding, and called the Porcian ‘hall. 
The people, -however, appear to have been highly 
‘pleafed with his behavior in this office. For when they 
-erected his ftatue in the temple of Healrb, they made no 
mention on the pedeftal of his victories and his triumph, 
but the infcription was to this effect: ‘In honor of 
“ς Cato the Cenfor, who, when the Roman commonwealth 
‘66 was degenerating. into licentioufnefs, by good difcipline 
“4 and wife inftitutions reftored it.” - 
Before this, he laughed at thofe who were fond οὗ fuch 
honors, and faid, ‘* They were not aware that they plum- 
<¢ ed themfelves upon the workmanfhip of founders, ftat- 
‘¢ yaries, and painters, while the Romans bore about a 
¢¢ more glorious image of him in their hearts.” And 
to thofe that expreffed their wonder, that, while many 
.perfons of little note had their ffatues, Cato had none, he. 
faid, He bad much rather it foould be afked, why be bad 
not a flatue, than why be bad one. In fhort, he was of 
opinion that a good citizen fhould not even accept of his 
-due praife, unlefs it tended to the advantage of the com- 
munity. Yet of all men he was the -moft forward to 
commend himfelf; for he tells us, that thofe who were 
guilty of mifdemeanors, and afteswards reproved for them, 
ufed to fay, ** They were excufeable ; they were not 
“4 Cato’s :”* And that fuch as imitated fome of his actions, 


* So we have rendered the paffage with the Latin tranflator. The 
‘text ftands thus : ὃς ye καὶ Te; ἁμαρτάνοντας τι περὶ Τὸν Ο ον» 
mer ἐλεγχόμενος, λεγεῖν φησιν ὡς x ἀξιον ἐγκαλεῖν autos’ δ᾽ 
yap ατωνες εἰσι. Now we think it much more natural to alter 
-the two laft words into Κατωνάς εἰναι, if any alteration is necefla- 
ry, than to break into the conftru€ion and ‘change the whole form 
of the fentence thus: ὃς γε xas wes TON AMAPTANONTON 
wt περὶ τὸν Cov, esr” EAETXOMENON, λέγειν ἑαντον φησιν, x. 
+. A. and yet it muft be fo changed to juftify the Englifh and the 
French tranflations. The Englifh runs thus : Jn/omuch, that when 
_fome citizens that had been guilty of mifdemeanors were reproved for it, he 
ufed to fay, ** Fhey are excufable, for they are not Catos.” And the 
¥rench of Dacier thus : pili ἰά, que lorfque quelque citoyens avotent 
fait des fautes dans la conduite de leur vie, et qu'on les en reprenoit, tl avoit 
accoulumé de dire. “lis font excufables, car ils ne font pas desCatons,”” 

Vou. II. Eek 
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-but did it awkwardly, were called left handed'Catos. He 


adds, ‘* That the fenate, in difficult and dangerous times, 
“‘ ufed to caft their eyes upon him, as paflengers in a fhip 
‘do upon the pilot ina ftorm ;” and ““ That when he 
‘‘ happened to be abfent, they frequently put off the con- 
‘¢ fideration of matters of importance.’? Thefe particu- 
lars, indeed, are confirmed by other writers ; for his life, 
his eloquence, and his age, gave him great authority in 
Rome. 

He was a good father, a good hufband, and an excel- 
lent economift. And as he did not think the care of his 
family a mean and trifling thing, which required only a 
fuperficial attention, it may be of ule to give fome account 
of his conduct in that refpeéct. 

He chofe his wife rather for her family than her for- 
tune ; perfuaded, that though both the rich and the high- 
born have their pride, yet women of good families are 
more afhamed of any bafe and unworthy action, and more 
obedient to their hufbands in every thing that is good and 
honorable. He ufed to fay, that they who beat their 
wives or children, laid their facrilegious hands on the moft 
facred things in the world; and that he preferred the 
character of a good hufband to that of a great fenator. 


. And he admired nothing morein Socrates, than his living 


in an eafy and quiet manner with an ill tempered wife and 
ftupid children. When he hada fon born, no bufinefs, 
however urgent, except it related to the public, could 
hinder him from being prefent while his wife wafhed and 
{waddled the infant. For fhe fuckled it herfelf ; nay, 
fhe often gave the breaft to the fons of her fervants, to in- 
{pire them with a brotherly regard for her own. 

As foon as the dawn of underftanding appeared, Cato 


took upon him the office of fchoolmafter to his fon, 


though he had a flave named Chilo, who was a good 
grammarian, and taught feveral other children. But he 
tells us, he did not choofe that his fon fhould be repri- 
manded by a flave, or pulled by the ears, if he happened 
to be flow in learning; or that he fhould be indebted 
to fo mean a perfon for his education. He was, there- 
fore, himfelf his preceptor in grammar, in law, and in 
the neceffary exercifes. For he taught him not only 
how to throw a dart, to fight hand to hand, and to ride, 


but to box, to endure heat and cold, and to {wim the 
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moft rapid rivers. He farther acquaints us, that he wrote 

hiftories for him with his own hand, in large characters, . 
that without ftirring out of his father’s houfe, he might 

gain a knowledge of the great actions of the ancient Ro- 

mans and of the cuftoms of his country. He was as care-- 
ful not to utter an. indecent word before his fon, as he 

would have been in the prefence of the veftal virgins ; nor 

did he ever bathe with him. A regard to decency in. 
this refpect was indeed at that time general among the. 
Romans: For even fons in law avoided bathing with 

their fathers in law, not chooling to appear naked before- 
them; but afterwards the Greeks taught them not to be 

fo fcrupulous tn uncovering themfelves, and they in their 
turn taught the Greeks to bathe naked even before the. 
women. 

While Cato was taking fuch excellent meafures for 
forming his fon to virtue, he found him naturally ductile 
both in genius and inclination ; but as his body was too 
weak to undergo much hardfhip, his father was obliged: 
to relax the feverity of his difcipline, and to indulge him. 
a little in point of diet. Yet, with this conftitution, he 
was an excellent foldier, and particularly diftinguifhed 
himfelf under Paulus AEmilius in the battle againft Per-. 
feus. On this occafion, his {word happening ἴα be ftruck 
from his hand, the moifture of which prevented. him from. 
grafping it firmly, he turned to fome of his companions. 
with great concern, and begged their alfiftance in re- 
covering it. He then rufhed with them into the midft. 
of the enemy, and having, with extraordinary efforts, 
cleared the place where the fword was loft, he found it, 
with much difficulty, under heaps of arms, and dead bod-. 
ies of friends, as well as enemies, piled upon each other. 
Paulus AEmilius admired this gallant action of the young 
man ; and there is a letter ftill extant, written by Cato 
to his fon, in which he extremely commends his high fenfe 
of honor expreffed in the recovery of that fword. The: 

oung man afterwards married Tertia, daughter td Pau- 

us Atmilius, and fifter to young Scipio; the honor of 
which alliance was as much owing to his own as to his- 
father’s merit. Thus Cato’s care in the education: of his. 
fon anfwered the end propofed. 

He had many flaves which he purchafed among the. 
captives taken in war, always choofing the youngeft and 
iuch as were capable of inftruction, like whelps or 
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colts that may be trained at pleafure. None of thefe- 
flaves ever went into any other man’s houfe, except they. 
were fent by Cato or his wife, and if any of them was 
afked what his mafter was doing, he always anfwered, he 
did not know. For it was a rule with Cato, to have his 
flaves either employed in the houfe or afleep, and he liked: 
thofe beft that flept the moft kindly, believing that they 
were better tempered than others that had not fo much 
of that refrefhment, and fitter for any kind of bufinefs.— 
And as he knew that flaves will ftick at nothing to grat~ 
ify their paffion for women, he allowed them to have the 
company of his female flaves, upon paying a.certain price ;. 
but under a ftri&t prohibition of approaching any other 
women. 

When he was a young foldier, and as yet in low cir- 
cumftances, he never found fault with any thing that was. 
ferved up to his table, but thought it a thame to quarrel 
with a fervant on account of his palate. Yet afterwards, 
when he was poffeffed of an eafy fortune, and made en- 
tertainments for his friends and the principal officers, as 
foon as dinner was over, he never failed to corre€t with 
leathern thong fuch of his daves as had not given due 
attendance, or had fuffered any thing to be fpoiled. He 
contrived means to raife quarrels among his fervants, and’ 
to keep them at variance, ever fu{pecting and fearing fome 
bad confequence from their unanimity. And, 

When any of them were guilty of a capital crime, he 
gave them a formal trial, and put them to death in the 
prefence of their fellow fervants. As his thirft after 
wealth increafed, and he found that agriculture was rath- 
er amufing than profitable, he turned his thoughts to fur- 
er dependencies, and employed his money in purchafing 
ponds, hot baths, places proper for fullers, and eftates in 
good condition, having pafture ground and wood lands. 
From thefe he had a great revenue, /uch a one, he ufed to. 
fay, as Jupiter bim/felf could nor difappoint him of. 

He practifed ufury upon fhips in the moft blameable. 
manner. His method was to infift that thofe whom he 
furnifhed with money, fhould take a great number into 
partnerfhip. When there were full fifty of them, and.as 
many fhips, he demanded one fhare for himfelf, which he 
managed by Quintio his freedman, who failed and traf- 
ficked along with them.’ Thus, though his gain was great, 
he did not σις his capital, but only a fall part of it. 
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. He likewife lent money to fuch of his flaves as chofe it ; 
and they emploped it in purchafing boys, who were af- 
terwards inftructed and fitted for fervice at Cato’s ex- 
penfe ; and being fold at the year’s end by auction, Cato 
took feveral of them himfelf, at the price of the highett 
bidder, deduéting it out of what he had lent. ‘To incline 
. his fon to the fame economy, he told him, 724: to dimini/b 
his fubfiance was not the part of man, but of a widow 
woman. Yet he carried the thing to extravagance, when 
he hazarded this affertion, That the man truly wonderful ' 
and godlike, and fit to be regifiered in the lifts of glory, was 
he by whofe accounts it foould at laft appear that he had 
more than doubled what he bad received from his anceftors. 

When Cato was very far advanced in years, there ar- 
rived at Rome two ambaffadors from Athens,* Cars 
neades the Academic, and Diogenesthe Stoic. They were» 
fent to beg off a-fine of five hundred talents which had 
been impofed on-the; Athenians for contumacy, by the | 
Sicyonians, at the fuit of the people of Oropus.¢ Upon 
the arrival of thefe philofophers fuch of the Roman youth 
as had a tafte.for learning, went to wait on them, and 
heard them with wonder and delight. Above all, they. 
were charmed with the graceful manners of Carneades,. 
the force of whofe-eloquence being great, and his reputa- 
tion.equal to. his eloquence, had drawn an audience of the 
moft confiderable and the politeft perfons in Rome, and 
the found of his fame, like a mighty wind, .had:filled the 
whole. city. The report ran, that. there was ceme from 
Greece a.man of aftonifhing powers, whofe eloquence, | 
more than human, was able to foften and difarm the fierc- 
eft paffions, and who had made fo ftrong an impreffion . 
upon the youth, that, forgetting all other pleafures and 
diverfions, they were quite .poflefled. with an. enthufiattie - 
love of philofophy. . 

The. Romans were delighted to find it fo; nor could 
they without uncommon pleafure behold their fons thus . 
fondly receive the. Grecian literature, and follow thefe - 
wonderful. men. . But Cato, from the beginning, was 


na 


* Aulus Gellius mentions a third ambaffador, Critolaus the Pe- - 
ripatetic. . 

+ The Athenians had -plundered the city of Oropus. Upon come - 
plaint made by the inhabitants, the affair was referred to the deter=. 
mination of the Sicyonians, and the Athenians not appearing to .9 
juftify themfelves, were fined five hundred talents.. 
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alarmed at it. He no fooner perceived this paffion. 
for the Grecian learning prevail, but he was afraid that 
the youth would turn their ambition that way, and prefer: 
the glory of eloquence to that of deeds of arms. But when 
he found that the reputation of thefe philofophers rofe- 
Rill higher, and their firft fpeeches were tranflated into 
Latin, by Caius Acitius, a fenator of great diftinction, who 
had earneftly begged the favor of interpreting them, he 
had no longer patience, but refolved to difmifs thefe phi- 


᾿ Jofophers upon fome decent and {pecious pretence. 


He went therefore to the fenate, and complained of the. 
magiftrates for detaining fo long fuch ambaffadors as 
thofe, who could perfuade the people to whatever they 
pleafed. ‘* You ought,” faid he, ‘* to determine their 
“affair as fpeedily as poffible, that returning to their 
‘¢ {chools, they may hold forth to the Grecian youth, and 
“that our young men may again give attention to the. 
“Jaws and the magiftrates.” Not that Cato was induced 
to this by any particular pique to Carneades, which fome 
fuppofe to have been the cafe, but by his averfion to phi- 
lofophy, and his making it a point to fhow his contempt 
of the polite ftudies and learning of the Greeks. Nay, 
he fcrupled not to affirm, ‘ That Socrates himfelf was a 
‘¢ prating feditious fellow, who ufed his utmoft endeavors 


᾿ “6 totyrannize over his country, by abolifhing its cuftoms, 


““ and drawing the people over to opinions contrary to the 
‘“laws.” And, to ridicule the flow methods of Ifocra- 
tes’s teaching, he faid, ““ His fcholars grew old in learning 
‘‘ their art, as if they intended tu exercife it in the thades 


‘‘ below, and to plead caufes there.” And to diffuade-. 


his fon from thofe ftudies, he told-him in a louder tone 
than could be expected from a man of his age, and, as it 
were, in an oracular and prophetic way, That when rhe 
Romans came thoroughly to imbibe the Grecian literature, 
they would lofe the empire of the world. But time has 
fhown the vanity of that invidious affertion ; for Rome 


was never at a higher pitch of greatnefs, than when fhe. 


wus moft perfect in the Grecian erudition, and moft at- 
teative to all manner of learning.* 


* Rome had indeed a very extenfiveempire in the Auguftan age, 


‘but, at the tame time, fhe loit her ancient conftitution and her lib- 
erty. Not that the learning of the Romans contributed to that lots, 
but their irreligion, their luxury, and corruption, occafioned is, 
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Nor was Cato an enemy to the Grecian philofophers. 
only, but looked upon the phyficians alfo with a fufpi- 
cious eye. He had heard, it feems, of the anfwer which 
Hippocrates gave the king of Perfia, when he fent for 
him, and offered him a reward of many talent, ‘I wilt 
&* never make. ufe of my art in favor of barbarians who. 
ἘΠ are enemies to the Greeks.” This he faid was an oath 


which all the phyficians had taken, and therefore, he ad- 


_ wifed his fon to beware of them all. He added, that he. - 


himfelf had written a little treatife, in which he had fet 
down his method of cure,* and the regimen he prefcribed, 
when any of his family were fick; that he never recom. | 
mended fafting, but allowed them herbs, with duck, 
igeon, or hare; fuch kind of diet being light and fuita- 
le for fick people, having no other inconvenience but 
its making them dream ; and that with thefe remedies, 
and this regimen, he preferved himfelf and his family. 
But his felf fufficiency in this refpect went not unpunifh- 
ed; for he loft both his wife and fon. He himfelf, indeed, 
by his ftrong make and good habit of body, lafted long ; 
fo that even in old age he frequently indulged his inclina- 
tion for the fex, and at an unfeafonable time of life mar, 
ried a young woman. It was on the following pretence. 
After the death of his wife, he married his {fon to the. 
daughter of Paulus Aimilius, the fifter of Scipio; and 
continued a widower, but had a young female flave that 
came privately to his bed. It could not, however, be 
long a fecret in a fmall houfe, with a daughter in law in 
it; and one day as the favorite flave paffed by witha 
haughty and ftaunting air, to go to the cenfor’s chamber,} 
«young Cato gave her a fevere look, and turned his back 
upon her, but faid not a word. The old man was foon 
informed of this circumftance, and finding that this kind 
of commerce difpleafed his fon and his daughter in 


* Cato was a worfe quack than Dr. Hill. His medical receipts, 
which may be found in his treatife of country affairs, are either. 
very fimple or very dangerous ; and fafting, which he exploded, 
is better than them all, Duck, pigeon, and hare, which, if wemay 
believe Plutarch, he gave his fick people as a light diet, are certain- 
ly the ftrongeft and moft indigeftible kinds of food, and their mak~ 
ing them dream was a proof of it. 

+ Ile Pater re€torque deiim, cui dextra trifulcis 

Ignibis armata eft, qui nutu concutit orbem, 
Enduitur faciem taurin—— Ovid. Met. lid, it. 
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law, he did not expoftulate with them, nor take the lea(t 
notice. Next morning he went to the forum, according 
to cuftom, with his friends about him ; and as he went 
along, he called aloud to one Salonius, who had been his 
fecretary, and now was one of his train, and afked him, 
¢s Whether he had provided a hufband for his daughter ?”? 
Upon his anfwering, ‘‘ That he had‘ not, nor fhould 
¢« without confulting his beft friend ;” Cato faid,; ““ Why 
‘then, I have found out a very fit hufband for her, if fhe 
‘Scan bear with the difparity of age ; for in other σοῖς: 
44 pects he is unexceptionable, but he is very old.” Sa< 
lonius replying, ‘‘ That he left the difpofal of her en- 
‘‘tirely to him, for fhe was under his protection, and 
“« had no dependence but upon his bounty ;” Cato faid 
without farther ceremony, ‘‘ Then I will be your fon in 
‘“‘law.” The man at firft was aftonifhed at the propofal; 
as may eafily be imagined ; believing Cato pa(t-the time 
of life for marrying, and knowing himfelf far beneath an 
alliance with a family that had been honored with the 
confulate anda triumph. But when hefaw that Gato 
was in earneft, he embraced the offer with joy, and the 
marriage contratt was figned as foon as they came to the 
forum. 

While they were bufied in preparing for the nuptials, 
young Cato, taking his relations with him, went and afked 
his father, ‘* What offence he had committed, that he 
‘“was going to put a mother in law upon him ?” Cato 
immediately anfwered: “ Afk not fucha queftion, my 
*‘ fon ; for, inftead of being offended, I have reafon to 
*¢ praife your whele conduct : I am only defirous of hav- 
‘*ing more fuch fons, and leaving more fuch citizens to 
‘*my country.” But this anfwer is faid to have been 
given long before, by Pififtratus the Athenian tyrant, who, 
when he had fons bya former wife already grown up, 
married a fecond, Timonaffa of Argos, by whom he is 
faid to have had two-fons more, Jophon and Theffalus. 

By this wife Cato had a fon, whom he called Salonius, 
after his mother’s father. As for his eldeft fon Cato, he 
died‘in his pretorfhip. His father often makes: mention 
of him in his writings as a brave and worthy.man. He 
bore this lofs with the moderation of a philofopher, ap, 
plying himfelf with his ufual activity to affairs of ftate. 

or he did not, like Lucius Lucullus afterwards, and Me- 
telus Pius, think age an exemption from the fervice - 
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ef the public, but confidered that fervice as his indifpenf- 
able duty; nor yet did he act as Scipio Africanus had 
done, who finding himfelf attacked and oppofed by envy 
in his courfe of glory, quitted the adminiftratien, and {pent 
the remainder of his days in retirement and inaction. But, 
as one told Dionyfius, that .the moft honorable: death, 
was to die in poffeffion of fovereign power, fo Cato 
efteemed that the moft honorable old age, which was 
fpent in ferving the commonwealth. The amufements in 
which he paffed his leifure hours, were the writing. of 
books, and tilling the ground ; and this is the reafon of 
our having fo many treatifes on various fubjects, and hifto- 
ries of his compofing.* 

In his younger days he applied himfelf to agriculture, 
with a view to profit ; for he ufed to fay, he had only. ΄ 
two ways of increaling his income, /aber and parfmony ;. 
but as he grew ald, he regarded it only by way of theary 
and amufement. He wrote a book concerning country 
affairs,} in which, among other things, he gives rules for 
making cakes, and preferving fruit ; for he was defiroug 
to he thought curious and particular in every thing. He 
kept a better table in the country than in the town ; for 
he always invited fome of his acquaintance in the neigh~ 
borhood to fyp with him. With thefe he paffed the time- 
in cheerfulconverfation, making himfelfagreeable not only 
to thofe of his own age, but to the young; for he had a 
thorough knowledge of the world, and had either feen 
himfelf, or heard from others, 4 variety of things that 
were curious and entertaining. He looked upon the table 
as one of the beft means of forming frieadthips; and at 
his, the converfation generally tugned upon the praifes of 
great and excellent men among the Romans ; as for the 
bad and the unworthy, no mention was made of them, 
for he would not allow in his company one word, either. 
good or bad, to be faid of fueh kind of men. 

The laft fervice he is faid to have done the public, was 
the deitruCtion of Carthage. The younger Scipio indeed 
gave the finifhing ftroke το that work, byt it was under- 


* Befide an hundred and fifty orations, and more, that he left 
Dehind him, he wrote a treatife of mili dsfcipline and books of 
antiquities ; in two of thefe he treats of the foundatian of the cities 
of Italy ; the other five contained the Roman hiftory, particularly 
ἃ narrative of the fir and fecond Punic war. 

+ This is the only work of his that reneains entire ; of the 1¢h 
we have only fragments. 
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taken chiefly by the advice and at the inftances of Cato.. 
The occafion of the war was this : The Carthaginians, . 
and Maffiniffa king of Numidia, being at war with each 
other, Cato was fent into Africa to inquire into the caufes 
of the quarrel. Maflfiniffa from the firft had been a friend: 
to the Romans, and the Carthaginians were admitted into- 
their alliance after the great overthrow they received from 
Scipio the elder, but upon terms which deprived them of’ 
great part of their dominions, and impofed a heavy trib- 
ute.* When Cato arrived at Carthage, he found that 
city not in the exhaufted and humble condition which the 
Romans imagined, but full of men fit to bear arms, 
abounding in money, in arms, and warlike ftores, and not- 
2 little elated in the thought of its being fo well provided. 
He concluded, therefore, that it-was now time for the Ro. 
mans to endeavor to fettle the points in difpute between- 
the Numidians and Carthage ; and that, if they did not 
foon make themfelves mafters of that city, which was their: 
old enemy, and retained ftrong refentments of the ufuage 
fhe had lately received, and which had not only recovered. 
herfelf after her loffes, but was prodigioufly increafed in 
wealth and power, they would foon be expofed to all their- 
former dangets. For this reafon he returned in all hafte 
to Rome, where he informed the fenate, ‘‘ That the de- 
“4 feats and other misfortunes which had happened to the 
“¢ Carthaginians, had not fo mueh drained them of their 
“« forces, as cured them of their folly ; and that, in all 
“* probability, inftead of a weaker, they had made them a 
*€ more fkilful and warlike enemy ; thattheir war with the 
“6. Numidians was only a prelude to future combats with 
*¢ the Romans ; and that the late peace was a mere name,.- 
‘* for they confidered it only as a fufpenfion of arms,. 
“{ which they were willing to avail themfelves of, till they 
‘* had a favorable opportunity to renew the war.” 

It is faid, that at the conclufion of his {peech he fhook, 
the lap of his gown, and purpofely dropped fome Libyan 
figs ; and when he found the-fenators admired them for 
their fize and beauty, he-told them, ‘* That the country. 


* Scipio Africanus obliged the Carthaginians, at the conclufion of 
the fecond Punic War, to deliver up their fleet to the Romans, yield 
to Maffiniffa part of Syphax’s dominions, and pay the Romans ten 
thoufand talents. This peace was made in the third year of the 
hundred and fortyfourth Olympiad, two hundred years before the: 
Chriftign era, , 
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‘¢-where they grew was but three days fail from Rome.” 

But what is a-ftronger inftance of his enmity to Carthage, 
he never gave his opinion inthe fenate upon any other 
point whatever, without adding thefe words : “" And my 
«6 opinion is, that Carthage fhould be deftroyed.” Scipio, 
furnamed Nafica, made it a point to maintain the contrary, 
and concluded all his fpeeches thus : ** And my opinion 
“« is, that Carthage fhould be left ftanding.” It is very 
likely that this great man, perceiving that the people 
were come to fuch a pitch of infolence, as to be led by it 
into the greateft exceffes (fo that in the pride of profper- 
ity they could not be reftrained by the fenate, but by their 
overgrown power were able todraw the government what 
way they pleafed) thought it beft that Carthage thould 
remain to keep them in awe, and to moderate their pre- 
fumption. For he faw that the Carthaginians were not 
ftrong enough to conquer the Romans, and yet too re- 
{peétable an enemy to be defpifed bythem. On the other 
hand, Cato thought it dangerous, while the people were 
thus inebriated and giddy with power, to fuffer a city 
which had always been great, and which was now grown 
fober and wife through its misfortunes, to lie watching 
every advantage againft them. It appeared to him, there. 
fore, the wifeft courfe, to have all outward dangers re. 
meved from the commonwealth, that it might be at leif- 
ure to guard againft internal corruption.* 

Thus Cato, they tell us, occafioned the third and laft 
war againft the Carthaginians. Butas foon as it began 
he died, having firft prophefied of the perfon that fhould 
put an end to it; who was then a young man, and had 


*So we have rendered the laft member of the fentence, with the 
Latin, ut fa opportunius inteftinis malis medendis vacarent. In the orig- 
jal itis, ἀναφορᾶς αὐτοῖς προς τὰς οἰκοϑεν ἁμαρτίας απολισοντας Ὁ 
and one of the fenfles of avaQepa is an alleviation, ἃ refource ; fo 
Euripides in Oreft. ἐστιν nusy ἀναῷορο τῆς συμῷοροις, Yet the former 
Englith tranflator and the French have rendered it very differently : 
How juftly let the learned reader judge ! 

The Englifh runs thus: At a time when, through their depravity and 
corruption, they had fo many dangers hanging oper their heads at home. 

The French thus : Lorfqu'on ἐμὲ laifiet alM2dans tous les moyens de 
Jt porter @ tous les excés et de commettre les fautes les plus terribles. 

_ What led Dacier wrong, was, we fuppofe, his finding it 
αφπολιίποντας, in the text, in the paft time; but it is very clear to 
us, it fhould be read απολειτοντοις, in the prefent, 
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only a tribune’s command in the army, but was piving 
extraordinary proofs of his conduét:and valor. The 
news of thefe exploits being brought to Rome, Cato cried 
out, 


He is the foul of council ; 
‘The reft are fhadows vain. 


This Scipio foon confirmed by his actions. 

Cato left one fon by his fecond wife, who, as we have 
already obferved, was furnamed Salonius, and a grandfon 
by the fon of his firft wife who died before him. Salo- 
nius died in his pretorfhip, leaving a fon named Marcus, 
who came to be conful, and was grandfather* to Cato 
‘the philofopher, the beft and moft illuftrious man of ‘his 
tinie. 


macecncronma ata ntnamn 


ARISTIDES αν CATO, 


COMPARED. 


Havinc thus given a detail of the moft memorable 
actions of thefe great men, if we compare the whole life 
of the one, with that of the other, it will not be eafy to 
difcern the differnce between thém, the eye being at- 
tracted by fo many ftriking refemblances. But if we ex- 
amine the feveral parts of their lives diftinétly, as we do 
a poem ora picture, we fhall find in the firft place, this 
common to them both, that they rofe to high flations and 
great honor in their refpe€tive commonwealths, not by 
the help of family connections, but merely by their own 
virtues and abilities. Itis true, that when Ariftides raif- 
ed himfelf, Athens was not in her grandeur, and the dem- 
agogues and chief magiftrates he had to deal with, were 
men of moderate and nearly equal fortunes. For eftates 
-of the higheft clafs were then only five hundred medimni ; 
of thofe of the fecond order, who were knights, three 
hundred ; and of thofe of the third order, who were 
called Zeugite, two hundred. But Cato, froma little vil- 
lage anda country life, launched into the Roman gov- 
ernment, as into a boundlefs ocean, ata time when it 


* This is ἃ miftake in Plutarch ; for Salonius was the grand- 
father, and Marcus the father of -Cato ‘of Utica. 
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>was not conducted by the Curii, the Fabricii, and Hoftilii, 
nor received for its magiftrates and orators, men of nar- 
row circumftances who worked with their own hands, 
from the plough afd the fpade, but was accuftomed 
to regard greatriefs of family, opulence, diftributions 
among the people, and fervility in courting their favor ; 
‘for the Romans, elated with their power and importance, 
loved to humble thofe who ftood for the great offices οὗ. 
ftate. And it was not the fame thing tobe rivalled b 
a Themiftocles, who was neither diftinguifhed by birt 
nor fortune (for he is faid not to have been worth more 
than three, or, at the moft, five talents, when he firit 
applied hirnfelf to public affairs) as ‘to have to conteft 
with a Scipio Africanus, a Servius Galba, or a Quintius 
Flaminius without any other affiftance dr fupport, but‘a 
tongue accaftomed to fpeak with freedom in the caufe of 
juftice. 

Befides, Ariftides was only one among ten, that com- 
manded at Marathon and Platza; whereas Cato was chofen 
one of the twoconfuls, from a number of ‘competitors, 
‘and one of the twocenfors, though oppofed by’ feven can- 
didates, who were fome of the greateft:and moft illuffrious 
men in Rome. 

_ It fhould be obferved too, that Ariftides was never 
principal in any action ; for Miltiades had the chief hon- 
or of the victory at Marathon ; Themiftocles of that 
at Salamis ; and the palm of the important day at Pla- 
tea, as Herodotts tells us, was adjudged to Paufanias. 
Nay, even the fecond place was defputed with - Ariftides, 
‘by Sophanes, Aminias, Callimachus, and Cynegirus, who 
greatly diftinguifhed themfelves on that occafion. . 
On the other hand, Cato not only ftood firft in’ courage 
-and condutt, during his own confulate, and ‘in the war - 
with Spain ; but when he acted at Thermopylz, only as 
a tribune, under the afpices of ariother, he gained the 
lory of the victory ; for ke it was that-unlocked the pafs 
for the Romans to ruth upon Antiochus, and that brougtit 
the war*upon the back-of the king, who minded only 
what was before him. ‘That victory, which was mani- 
‘feftly the work of Cato, drove Afia out of Greece, and 


opened the paflage for Scipio to that continent afters 
“wards. 


Veo. Ff. re 
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Both of them, were equally vidtorious ia war, but Arif. 
etides mifcarried in the adminiftration, being banifhed and 
oppreffed by the faction of Themiftocles.; whilft Cate, 
- though he had far antagonifts almoft all the greateft and 
moft powerful men ia Kome, who kept contending with 
him even.in his old age, likea fkilful wreftler, always 
held his footing. Often. impeached before the people, 
and often the manager of an impeachment, he generally 
fucceeded. in his.profecution of others, and was never 
condemned himfelf ; fecure in that bulwark of lite, the 
-defenfive and offenfive-armor of eloquence ; and to this, 
much more juftly than to fortune, or his guardian geaius, 
we may afcribe his maintaining his dignity unblemifhed 
to the laff. Fur Antipater beftowed the fame encomium 
-upon Ariftatle the philofopher, in what he wrote con- 
cerning him after his death, that, among his other qua- 
lities, he had the very extraordinary one, of perfuading 
people to whatever he pleafed. 

That the art of governing cities and commonwealths, 
is the chief excellence of man, admits not of a doubt; 
andit is generally agreed, that the art οἵ governinga 
family, is no {mall ingredient in that excellence. Fora 
city, which is only a collection of families, cannot be 
profperous in the whole, unlefs the families.that com- 
pofe it be flourithing and profperous. And Lycurgus, 
when he banifhed gold and filver out of Sparta, and gave 
the citizens, inftead of. it, money made of iron, that had 
keen {poiled by the fire, did not defign to excufe them from 
attending to-economy, but only. to prevent luxury,, which 

"ig a tumor and.inflammation caufed. by riches ; that every 
one might have the greater plenty of the neceffaries and 
conveniencies of life. By this eftablifhment of his, it 
appears, that he faw farther than any other legiflator ; 
fiance he was fenfible that every. fociety has more to ap- 
profiend. from its..needy members, than from the rich. 

or. this, reafen, Cato was no lefs attentive to the manage- 
ment of his domeftic concerns,, than to that of public 

_ affairs ; and he not only increafed his own eftate but 
became, a guide to othersin. economy and agriculture, 
goncerning which he collected many ufeful rules. 

But Ariftides by his indigence brought ἃ difgrace upon 
juftice itfelt, asif it were the rnin and impoverifhment 
of families, and a quality that ig profitable to any one 
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-yather than the owner: Hefied, howeVer, his faid a good" 
deal to exhort us both to juftice and economy, and in- 

. veighs againft idtenefs as the fource of injuftice. The: 
{aime is well reprefented by Homer* : 


The culture of the field, which fills the ftores ' 
With happy harvefts; and domeftic cares, 
Which rear the fmiling progeny, no charms ᾿ 
- ' Could boaft for me ; ’twas mine, to fail 
The gallant fhip, to found the trump of war, 
To point the polifh’d {pear,-and hurl the quivering lance. 


By which the. poet intimates, that-thofe who neglect their 
own affairs, generally fupport themfelves by violence and 
injuftice. For what the phyficians fay of oil, that ufed 
outwardly it is beneficial, but pernicious when taken in- 
wardly, is not applicable to the ju(t man; nor is it true, _ 
that he is ufeful to others, and unprofitable to himfeif 
and his family...The politics.of Ariftides feem, therefore, .. 
to have been defective in this refpect, if it is true (as 
snoft writers affert) that he left not enough either for the Ὁ 
portions of his daughters, or for the expenfes of his fu- 
Reval. . . 

Thus Cato’s family produced prztors and confuls to - 
the fourth generation ; tor his grandfons and their chil- - 
dren bore the higheft offices ; whereas, though Ariftides 
was one of the greateft men in Greece, yet the moft dif- 
trefsful poverty prevailing among his defcendants, fome 
of. them were forced to get their bread by fhowing tricks. - 
of fleight of hand, or telling fortunes, and others, to ree - 
ceive public alms, and not one of them entertained a fen- . 
t#ment worthy of their illuftrious ancefor. ᾿ . 

It is true, this point is liable to fome difpute ; for pov- 
erty 1s not difhonorable in itfelf, but only when itis the 
effect of idlenefs, intemperance, prodigality, and folly. 
And when, on the contrary, it is affociated with all thé. 
virtues, in the fober, the induftrious, the juft, and valiant 
ftatefman, it fpeaks a great and elevated mind. For δῷ 
attention: to little things, renders it impoffible to do any 
thing that is great ; nor can he provide for the wants of 
others, whofe own are numerous and craving. The great 
and neceflary provifion for a ftatefman.ig, not riches, but a 


* Ody ff 1. iv. 
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contented mind, which: requiring nq. fuperfluities for it- 
felf, leaves a man at full liberty to. ferve the common- 
wealth, God is abfolutely exempt.from wants ; and the- 
virtuous man, in proportion as he reduces his wants, ap- 
proaches nearer to the Divine perfection. For as a body 
well built for health, needs nothing exqnifite, either in 
food or clothing, fo ἃ. rational way of living, and a well 
governed family, demands ἃ very moderate fupport. Our 
poffeifions, indeed, fhould be proportioned to the ufe we 
make of them ; he that amaffes a.great deal, and ufes but 
little, is far from being fatisfied and happy in his abun- 
dance ; for if, while he is folicitous to increafe it, ‘he has 
no defire of thofe-things which wealth can procure, he is 
foolifh ; if he does defire them, and yet out of meannefs 
of fpirit will not.allow himfelf in their enjoyment, he is 
miferable. , 

I would fain afk Cato himfelf this queftion, “ If riches 
δ are to be enjoyed, why, when poffeffed ofa great deal, 
“did he plume himfelf upon being fatisfied with a little 2" 
If it be a commendable thing, as indeed it is, to be con- 
tented with coarfe bread, and fuch wine as our fervants 
and laboring people drink, and not covet purple and 
elegantly plaftered houfes, then Ariftides, Epaminondas, 
Manius Curius, and Caius Fabricius were perfectly right, 
in neglecting to acquife what they did not think pro 
toufe. For it was by no means neceffary for a man who, 
like Cato, could make a delicious meal on turnips, and 
loved to boil them himfelf, while his wife baked the 
bread, to talk fo much about a farthing, and to write by 
what meansa man might foonelt grow rich. Indeed, 
fimplicity and frugality are then only great things, when 
they free the mind from the defire of. fuperfluities and the 
anxieties of care. Hence it was that Ariftides, in the 
trial of Callias, faid, 1,7 was fir for none to be afoamed of 
poverty, but thofe that were poor againft their wills; and 
shat they who, like bim, were poor out of choice, might 
glory init. For itis ridiculous to fuppofe that the pov- 
erty of Ariftides was to be imputed to floth, fince he 
might, without being guilty of the leaft bafenefs, have 
raed himfelf to opulence, by the {poil of one barbarian, 
or the plunder of one tent. But enough of this. 

As to military achievements, thofe of Cate added but 
Kittle to the Roman empire, which was already very. 
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great ; whereas the battles of Marathon, Salamis, and 
Platza, thé: moft glorious and important actions of the 
Greeks, are numbered among thofe of Ariftides. And 
furely Antiochus is not worthy to be mentioned with 
Xerxes, nar the demolifhing of the walls of the Spanifh 
towns, with the deltruétion of fo many thoufands of bar. 
barians, both by fea and land. On thefe great occafions 
*Ariftides was inferior, to none in real fervice, but he lef, ΄- 
the glory and the laurels, as he did the wealth, to others 
who had more need of them, becaufe he was above them. 
I do not blame Cate for perpetually-beafting and giving 
himfelf the preference to others, though in one of his 
pieces he fays, It ἐς abfurd for a man either to commend. 
or depreciate himfelf ; but I think the man who 15 often 
praifing himfelf, not fo complete in virtue as the modeft 
- man, who does not even want ethers to praife him. For 
modefty isa very proper ingredient jn the mild and en~ 
gaging manner neceflary for a ftatefman ; on the other 
hand, he who demands any éxtraordinary refpett, is diffi- 
οὐ] το pleafe, and liable.to envy. Cato was very fubject 
to this fault, and Ariftides entirely free from it.. For 
Aritides, by cooperating with his enemy Themiftocles in 
his greateft a€trons, and being, as it were, a guard to him, ᾿ 
while he had the. command, reftored the affairs of Athens ; 


whereas Cato, by counteracting Scipio, had well nigh ° 


blafted and ruined that expedition of his againft Carthage, 
which brought down Hannibal, who till then was invinci- 
ble. And he continued to raife fufpicions againft him, 
and to perfecute him with calumnies, till at laft he drove 
him aut of Rome, and got. his: brother ftigmatized with 
the fhameful crime of embezaling. the public money. 

As for temperance, which Cato-always extolled as the 
greatett of virtues, Ariftides: preferved it in its utmoft pu- 
rity and perfectien ; while Cato, by marrying fo much 
beneath himlelf,; and at an unfeafonable time of life, 
ftood juftly..impeached in that refpect: For it was by 
no means decent, at his great age, to bring home to 
his fon and:daughter “in law, a young wife, the daugh- 
ter of -his: feeretary, a man -who received wages of 
᾿ς the public..« Whether he did it merely to gratify his 
appetite, or to revenge the affront which his fon put up- 
on his favorite flave, both the caufe and- the thing, . 

2 - Ff 2 
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were difhonorable. And the reafogn which he gave to. 
his fon was ironical and groundlefs. For if he was defirous 
of having more children like him, he fhould have looked 
out before for fome woman of family, ahd not have put off 
the thoughts of marrying again, till his commerce with fa 
mean a creature was difeovered ; and when it was difcov- 
ered, he ought to have chofen for his father in law, not 
the man who would moft readily accept his propofals, but 
ene whofe alliance would have done him the moft honor. 
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At Mantinea, there was a man of great quality and - 
power named Caflander,* who, being obliged, by a re- 
verfe of fortune, to quit his own country, went and fettled:- 
at Megalopolis. He was induced to fix there, chiefly by 
the friendthip which fubfified between him and Craufis,+: 
the father of Philopoemen, who was in all refpeéts an ex- 
traordinary man. While his friend lived, he had all that- 
he could with ; and being defirous, after his death, to- 
make fome return for his hofpitality, he educated his or- 
phan fon in the fame manner as Homer fays Achilles was. 
educated by Phcenix, and formed him from his infancy to 
generous fentiments and. royal virtues. 

But when he was paft the years of chi{dhood, Ecdemus. 
and Demophanes} had the principal eare of him. They 
were both Megalopolitans ; who, having learned the 
academic philofophy. of Arcefilaus,|| applied it, above- 
all the men of their time, to action and affairs of fate. 
They delivered thejr country frem tyranny, by provid- 
ing perfons privatel¥ to take off Ariftodemus ; they were. 

iting to Aratus, in driving out Nicocles the tyrant- 
ef Sicyon ; and, at the requeft of the people of Cyrene, 


* Paulanias calls him Cleandex ; and fame manutcripts of Plu-. 
tarch agree with him. So it is al{o in the tranflation of Guarini. 

+ Craugis in Paufanias ; in the in{cription of a ftatue of Philo-. 
Roemen at Tegex ; and in an ancient colle&tion ofepigrams. 

} In Paufanias thejr names are Ecdelus and Megalophanes. 

ἢ Arcefilaus was founder of the middle Academy, and made fome 
alteration in the doctrine which had obtained. ἡ" 
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wiiofe government was in great diforder, they failed 
thither, fettied it on the foundation of good laws, and 
thoroughly regulated the commonwealth. But among all: 
their great actions, they valued themfelves moft on the. 
education of Philopceemen, as having rendered .him, by. 
the principles of philofophy, a common benefit to Greece. 
And indeed, as he came the laft of fo many excellent gen- 
erals, Greece loved him extremely, as the child of her 
old age, and, as his reputation increafed, enlarged his 
power. For which reafon, a certain Roman calls him - 
the laft of the Greeks, meaning that Greece had not pro- 
‘duced one great man, or one that was worthy of her, . 
after him. 

His vifage was not very Komely,* as fome imagine it ta - 
have been ; for we fee his ftatue {till remaining at Delphi. 
As for the miftake of his hoftefs at Megara, it is faid to 
be owimg to his eafinefs of behavior and the fimplicity of. - 
his garb. ‘She having word brought that the general of 
the Achzans was coming to her houfe, was in great care 
and hurry to provide his fupper, her hufband happening. 
tobe out of the way. Inthe mean time Philopemen, 
came, and, as his habit ‘was ordinary, fhe took him for. 
one of his own fervants, or for an harbinger, and defired., 
him to affift her in the bufinefs of the kitchen. He pref-. 
ently threw off his cloak, and began to cleave fome wood ; - 
when the mafter of the houfe returning, and feeing him 
fo employed, faid, ‘* What is the meaning of this Philo-. 
«¢ peemen ?”? He replied, in broad Doric, ‘‘ I am paying 
‘sthe fine of my deformity.” Titus Flaminius rallying. 
him one day upon his make, faid, ** What fine hands and 
“legs you have! but then you have no belly ;” and he; 
was indeed very flender in the waift. But this raillery 
might rather be referred to the condition of his fortune ; 
for he had good foldiers, both horfe and foot, but very. 
often wanted money to pay them. ‘Thefe ftories are fub- 
jets of difputations in the {chools. 

As to his manners ; we find that his purfuits of honok 
were too much attended with roughnefs and paffion.—- Ὁ 
Epaminondas was the perfon whom he propofed his pat- 
tern ; and he fuceeeded in. imitating his activity, his. 


* Paufanias affures us that his vifage was homely, but at the 
fame time declares, that in point of fize and ftrength no man, in Pex 
loponnefus excepded him. ᾿ 
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fhtewdnefs, and contempt of riches ; but his cholerie,. 
contentious humor prevented his attaining to the mild. 
nefs, the gravity, and candor of that great man in politi- 
cal difputes ; fo that he feemed rather fit for war, than 
for the civil adminiftration. Indeed, from a child he 
. was fond of every thing in the military way, and readily 
entered into the exercifes which tended to that purpofe, 
thofe of riding, for inftance, and handling of arms. As 
he feemett well formed for wreftling too, his friends and 
governors advifed him to improve himfelf in that art ;. 
which gave him occafion to afk, whether that might be 
eonfiftent with his proficiency as a foldier ? They told 
him the truth; that the habit of body and manner of life, 
the diet and exercifé of a foldier and a wreftler were en-- 
tirely different ; that the wreftler muf have much fleep 
and full meals, ftated times of exercife and reft, every 
little departure from his rules being very prejudicial to. 
him ; whereas the foldier fhauld be prepared for the mof 


irregular changes of living, and fhould chiefly endeavor ᾿ 


to bring himfelf to bear the want of food and fleep, with- 

out difficulty. Philopcemen hearing this, not only avoid- 

ed and derided the exercife of wreftling himfelf ; but af- 

terwards, when he came ‘to be general, to the utmoft of his 

power exploded the whole art, by every mark of difgrace- 
and expreffion of contempt ; fatisfied that it rendered 

perfons, who were the moft fit for war, quite ufelefs and 

unable to fight on neceffary occafions. © 

When his governors and preceptors had quitted their 
charge, he engaged in thofe private incurfions inta La— 
conia which the city of Megalopelis made for the fake of 
booty ; and in thefe he was fure to be the firft to march, 
out, and the Jaft to return. ΝΣ " 

His leifure he fpent either in the chafe, which increafed 
both his ftrength and attivity, or in the tillage of the 
field. For he had a handfome eftate, twenty furlongs 
trom the city, to which he went every day after dinner, 
or after fupper; and, at night, he threw himfelf upon 
an ordinary mattrafs, and flept as one of the laborers. 
Early in the morning he rofe and went ta wark along. 
with his vine dreffers or ploughmen ; after which he 
returned to the town, and employed his time abeut the 
public affairs with his friends, and with the magiftrates.. 


hat he gained in the wars he laid out upon korfes ὡς... 
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arms, or in the redeeming of captives ; butshe endeav- 
ored to improve his own eftate the jufteft way in the. 
world, by agriculture I mean.* Nor did he apply him- 
felf to it in a curfory, manner, hut in full’ conviction that, 
the fureft way not to touch what belongs.to others, is to 
take care of one’s own. 

He {pent fome time-in hearing the difcourfes and ftudy- 
ing the writings of philofophers; but felected fuch as. 
he thought might affitt his progrefs in virtue. Amon 
the poetical images.in Homer, he attended to. thofe whic 
feemed to excite and encourage valor ; and as to other 
authors, he was moft converfant in the Tadfics of Evan- 
gelus,t and inthe hiftories of Alexander ; being perfuaded. 
that learning ought to conduce to action, and not be con-. 
fidered as mere paftime and an ufelefs fund for talk. In 
the ftudy of ¢gics, he neglected thofe plans and dia- 
grams that are drawn.upon paper, and exemplified τῆς. 
rules in the field; cpnfidering with himfelf as he travelled, | 
and pointing out to thofe about him, the difficulties of fteep 
or broken ground ; and how the ranks of an army mutt be. 
extended or clofed, according to the difference made by- 
rivers, ditches, and de‘ies. 

He feems, indeed, to have fet rather too great a value 
on military knowledge; embracing war 45 the moft exten- 
five exercife of virtue, and defpifing thofe that were -not 
verfed in it, as perfons entirely ufelefs. . 

He was now thirty years old, when Cleomenes,f king 
‘ef the Lacedzemonians, furprifed Megalopolis in . the. 
night, and having forced the guards, entered and feized 
the market place. Philopcemen ran to fuccor the inhab-. 
itants, but was not able to drive out the enemy, though. 
he fought with the moft determined and defperate valor. 


* Columella fays agricultureis nextakin to philofophy. It does, 
indeed, afforda perfon who is capable of fpeculation,an opportunity - 
of meditating on nature ; and fuch meditations enlarge the mind. 

+ Thisauthor is mentioned by Arrian, whoalfo wrote a difcourfe . 
on Taétics, He obferves that the treatife of Evangelus, as well as 
thofe of feveral other writers an that fubje&, were become of little 
ufe in his time, becaufethey bad omitted {feveral things as {ufficiently 
known in their days, which,however,then wanted explication. Fhis | 
ypay ferve asa caution to future writerson this and fuch like fubjeéts.. 

¢ Cleomenes made himfelf mafter of Megalopolis in the fecond, 

ear of the hundred and thirtyninth Olympiad, which was the (wg, . 
fundred and twentyfirit before the Chriftian era, . 
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He prevailed, however, fo far as to- give the people oP. 
portunity to fteal out of the town, by maintaining the 
combat with the purfuers, and drawing Cleomenes upon 
himfelf, fo that he retired the laft with difficulty, and: 
after prodigious efforts ; being wounded and having his .- 
horfe killed under him. When they had gained Meffene,-. 
Cleomenes made them an offer of their city with their 
lands and goods. Philopcemen perceiving they were 
glad to accept the propofal, and in hafte to return, . 
ftrongly oppofed it, reprefenting to.them ina fet fpeech, 
that Cleotnenes did not want to reftore them their city, 
but to be mafter of the citizens, in order that he might 
be more fecure of keeping the place ; that he could net 
fit (till long to watch empty houfes and walls, for the very 
folitude would force them away. By this argument he 
turned the Megalopolitans from their purpofe, but at the 
fame time furnithed ( Cleomenes with a pretence to plunder 
the town and demolish the greate@ part of jt, and to march , 
eff loaded with booty. ΝΣ 

Soon after, Antigonus came down toaffift the Achzans 
againit Cleomenes’; and finding that he had poffeffed 
himfelf of the heights of Sellaga, and blocked υρ the . 
paffages, Antigonus drew up his army near. him, with a 
refolution to.force him from his poft.. Philopeemen, with 
“his citizens, was placed among the cavalry, fupported - 
by.the Illyrian. foot, a numerous and gallant body of - 
men, who clofed that. extremity. They-had orders to . 
wait quietly, until from the other wing, where the king 
fought in. perfon, they Should feea red robe lifted up upon 
the point of a fpear. The Achzans kept their ground, | 
as they were directed ; but the Illyrian officers with their - 
corps. attempted to break in upon the Lacedzemonians. | 
Euclidas, the brother of Cleomenes, feeing this opening 
miade in the enemy’s army, immediately ordered a part 
of his light armed infantry to wheel about and att ; 
the rear of the Ilyrians, thus feparated from the horfe. 
This being put in execution, and the Illyrians haraffed - 
and brokea, Philopcemen perceived that it would be ao . 
difficult matter to drive off that light armed party, δι΄. 
that the occafion called for it. - Firft he mentioned . 
the ting to the: king's officers, but they rejected the . 
hint, and confidered him as no ‘better than a madman, | 
his reputation being not yet refpectable enough to juitify... 
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fach a movement. He, therefore, with his Megalopol. 
itans, falling ypon that light armed corps himfelf, at the 
firft.encounter put them in confufion, and foon after rout- 
ed them with great flaughter. Defirous yet farther te 
encourage Antigonus’s troops, and quickly to penetrate 
into the enemy’s army, which was now in fome diforder, 
he quitted his horfe; and advancing on foot, in his 
horfeman’s coat of mail and other heavy accoutrements,, 
ὍΡΟΥ rough uneven ground, that was full of fprings and 
hogs, he was making his way with extreme difficulty, 
when he had both his thighs ftruck through with a jave- 
lin, fo that the point came through on the other fide, and 
the wound was great though not mortal. At firft he 
ftood fti]l as if.he had been fhackled,.not knowing what 
method to take. For the thong in the middle of the jav- 
elin rendered it difficult to be drawn out ; nor would any 
about him venture to do it. Atthe fame time the fight 
being at the hotteft, and likely to be foon over, honor and’ 
indignation pufhed him onto take his fhare in it.; and 
therefore, by moving his legs this way and that, he broke 
the ftaff, and then ordered the pieces to be pulled out. 
‘Thus fet free, he ran, fword in hand, through the firft 
kanks, to charge the enemy; at the fame time animating 
the troops, ard firing them with emulation. 

Antigonus, having gained the victory, to try his Mac- 
edonian officers, demanded of them, ‘* Why they had 
**brought, on the cavalry before he gave them the fig- 
““nal?? By way of apology, they faid, ‘* They were 
** obliged, againft their will, to come to action, becaufe 
** a young man of Megalopolis had begun the attack too 
**foon.” ‘¢ That young man,” replied Antigonus fmil. 
ing, ‘‘ has performed the office of an experienced gen- 
“4 eral.’”’. 

This action, as we may eafily imagine, lifted Plilo- 
yroemen into great reputation, fo that Antigonus was very 
defirous of having his fervice in the wars, and offered 
him ἃ confiderable command with great appointments ; 
but he declined it, becaufe he knew he could not bear te 
be under the direction of another. Not choofing, how- 
ever, to lie idle, and hearing there was a war in Crete, 
he failed thither, to exercife and improve his military 
talents. When he had ferved there a good while, alon 
with a fet of brave men, who were not only verfed ina 
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«he ftrategems of war, but temperate befides, and ἤγὶ δὲ 
in their manner of living, he returned with fo much re- 
nown to the Achzans, that they immediately appointed 
‘Him general of horfe. He found that the cavalry made 
wfe of fmall and mean horfes, which they picked up as 
they could when they were called to a campaign ; that 
many of them fhunned the wars, and fent others in their 
fiead ; and that thameful ignorance of fervice,* with its 
confequence, timidity, prevailed athong them all. The 
former generals had connived at this, becaufe it being 
a degree of honor among the Achzans to ferve on hurfe- 
back, the cavalry had great power in the commonwealth, 
and confiderable influence in the diftribution of rewards 
and punifhments. But Philopcemen would not yield to 
fuch confiderations, or grant them the leaft indulgence. 
Inftead of that, he applied to the feveral towns, and to 
each of the young men in particular, roufing them toa 
fenfe of honor, punifhing where neceffity required, and 
practifing them in exercife, reviews, and mock battles in 
places of the greateft refort. By thefe means in a little 
time he brought them to furprifing Ttrength and fpirit ; 
and, what is of moft confequence in difcipline, rendered 
them fo light and quick, that all their evolutions and 
movements, whether performed feparately or together, 
were executed with fo much readinefs and addrefs, that 
their motion was like that of one body actuated by an in- 
ternal voluntary principle. In, the great battle which 
they fought with the Aétolians and Eleans near the river 
Lariffus,¢ Demophaatus, general of the Elean horfe, ad- 
‘yanced before the lines, at full fpeed, againft Philope- 
men. Philopeemen, preventing his blow, with a pufh of 
‘his‘fpear brought him dead to the ground. The enemy 
feeing Demophantus fall, immediately fled. And now 
Philopcemen was univerfally celebrated, as not inferior to 
the young in perfonal valor, nor to the old in prudence, 


‘* δεινὴν δι ἀπειρίαν μιτὰ ατολμιᾶς Cartus soady.— The 
Latin tranflation, effet etiam fingzularis omnium cum ighavia inertia, be-- 
ing a little obfcure in this paflage, though the Greek «is very elear, 
the former Englith ‘tranflator entirely emitted it. The paffage, hows 
ever, is of importance, and weil deferves the confideration of every 
military man, 

+ This battle was fought the fourth year of the hundred and forty~ 
Second Olympiad, when Philopemen was in his fortyforth. yeas. 
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Sand as equally well qualified both to fight and to com- 
"mand. 

Aratus was, indeed, the firft who raifed the common. 
‘wealth of the Achzans to dignity and power. For, 
‘whereas before they were in a low condition,difperfed in 
“unconnected cities, he united them in one body, and gave 
them a moderate civil government worthy of Greece. 
Andas it happens in running waters, that when a few 
fmall bodies ftep, others ftick to them, and one part 
Ttrengthening another, the whole becomes one firm and 
folid mafs, fo it was with Greece. At a time when fhe was 
weak and eafily broken, difperfed as fhe was in-a variety 
‘of cities, which fteod each upon its own bottom, the 
Achzans firft united themfelves, and then drawing fome 
of the neighboring cities to them by aflifting them to ex- 
pel their tyrants, while others voluntarily joined them for 
‘the fake of that unanimity which they beheld in fo-well 
‘conftituted a government ; they conceived the great de- 
fign of forming Peloponnefus into one community. It is 
‘true, that while Aratus lived, they attended the motions 
of the Macedonians, and made their court firft to ‘Ptole- 
‘my, and afterwards to Antigonus and Philip, who all 
had a great fhare in the affairs of Greece. But when 
Philopcemen had taken upon him the adminiftration, the 
Achezans finding themfelves refpe€table enough to oppofe 
their ftrongeft adverfaries, ceafed to callin foreign pro- 
‘teétors. As for Aratus, not being fo fit for conflicts in 
the field, he managed molt of his affairs by addrefs, by 
moderation, and by the friendfhips he had formed wit 
foreign princes, as we have related in his life. But ‘Philo- 
poemen, being a great warrior, vigorous and bold, and 
fuccefsful withal in the firft battles that he fought, raifed 
the ambition of the Achzans together with their power ; 
for under him they were ufed to conquer. 

In the firft place he corrected the errors of the Achzans 
in drawing up their forces and in the make of their arms. 
For hitherto they had made. ufe of bucklers which were 
eafy to manage on account of their fmallnefs, but too nar. 
row to cover the body, and lances that were much fhorter 
than the Macedonian pikes; for which reafon they an- 
{wered the end in fighting at a diftance, but were of 
dittle ufe in clofe battle. As for the order of battle, they 
Vow IL Ge 
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“had not been accuftemed to draw up in a fpisal form,® 
but in the fquare battalion, which having neither a front 
of pikes, nor fhields, fit to lock together, like that of the 
Macedonians, was eafily penetrated and broken. Philo- 
cemen altered both; perfuading them, inftead of the 
uckler and, lance, to take the fhield and pike; to arm 
their heads, bodies, thighs, and legs, and, inflead of a 
light and defultory manner of fighting, to adopt a clofe 
and firm one. After he had brought the youth to wear 
complete armor, aad on that account to confider themfelves 
as invincible, his next ftep was, to reform them with ref- 
pect to luxury and love of expenfe, Hecould not, indeed, 
entirely cure them of the dittemper with which they had 
long been infetted, the vanity of appearance, for they 
had vied with each other in fine clothes, in purple car- 
pets, and in the rich fervice of their tables. But he began 
with diverting their love of fhow, from fuperfluous things 
to thofe that wete ufeful and honorable, and foon pre- 
vajled with them to retrench their daily expenie upon 
their perfons, and to give into a magnificence in their 
arms and the whole equipage of war. The fhops there- 
fore were feen ftrewed with plate broken in pieces, while 
breaft plates were gilt with the gold, and fhields and 
bridles ftudded with the filver. Onthe parade the young 
men were managing horfes, or exercifing their arms. 
The women were feen adorning helmets and crefts with 
various colors, or embroidering military vefts both for 
the cavalry and infantry. ‘The very fight of thefe things 
inflaming their courage, and calling forth their vigor, 
made them venturous and ready to face any danger. For 
much expenfe.in other things that attract our eyes tempts 
to luxury, and too often produces effeminacy ; the fealting 
of the fenfes relaxing the vigor of the mind ; but in this 


* The Macedonian phalanx occafionally altered their form from 
the {quare to the /piral or orbicular, and fometimes to that of the 
ouneus or wedge. ; 

Takis εἰς σπειραν might alfa be tranflated te draw up in platoons, 
the word σπειρα derived from σπτα ων fignifying a band or platoon, 
But then in the original it would rather have been carsiges than 
“πειρᾶν ; belides, the context feems fo determine it to the former 
fignification. It was neceffary for the phalanx to throw themlel ves 
into the /piral or orbicular form, whenever they were furrounded, 
in order that they might face and fight the enemy on every fide, 
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inftance it ftrengthens and improves it. Thus Homer 
reprefents Achilles, at the fight of his new armor, exult. 
ing with joy,* and burning with impatience to υἱὲ it. 
When Philopeemen had perfuaded the youth thus to arm 
᾿ and to adorn themfelves, he muttered and trained them 
continually, and they entered with pride and pleafure into - 
his exercife. For they were greatly delighted with the 
new form of the battalion, which was fo cemented that it 
feemed impoffible to break it. And their arms became 
eafy and light in the wearing, becaufe they were charmed 
with their richnefs and beauty, and they longed for noth- 
ing more than to ufe them again{ft the enemy, and to try 
them in a real encounter. 

“At that time the Achzans were at war with Machanidas 
the tyrant of Lacedzemon, who, with a powerful army, was - 
watching his opportunity to fubdue all Peloponnefus. As 
foon as néws was brought that he was fallen upon the 
Mantiteans, Philopoemen took the field, and marched 
againft him. They drew up their armies near Mantinea, . 
each having a good number of mercenaries in pay, befide: 
the whole force of their refpective cities. The engage- 
ment being begun, Machanidas with his foreign troops . 
attacked and put to flight the fpearmen and the Taren- 
tines, who were placed in the Achzan front ; but after... 
wards, inftead of falling upon that part of the army who. 
ftood their ground, and breaking them, he went upon 
the purfeit of the fugitives ;+ and when he fhould have - 
etideavored to rout the main body of the Achzans, lefe~- 
his own uncovered. Philopcemen, after fo indifferent a 
beginning, made light of the misfortune, and reprefented . 
jt as no gfeat matter; though the day feemed to be loft. 
But when he faw what an error the enemy committed, in . 
quitting their foot, and going upon the purfuit, by which - 
they left him a good opening, he did not try to ftop them : 


5. She ‘drops the radient burden on the ground ; 

‘Clang the ftrong arms, and ring the fhores around. 

Back fhrink the Myrmidons with dread furprife, 

And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 

Unmov’d, the hero kindles at the fhow, 

And feels with rage divine his bofom glow ; 

From his fierce eyeballs living flames expire, 

And flath inceflant like a ftream of fire, Pope, il. 19, 
t See Polybius, book xi, 
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in their career after the fugitives, but fuffered them’ to. 
pals by. When the purfuers were got at a great diftance, 

e rufbed upon the Lacedzmonian infantry, now left un-. 
fupported by their right wing. Stretching, therefore, to 
the left, he took them in Mank, deftitute as they were 
of a general, and far from expecting to come to blows ; 
jor they thought Machanidas abfolutely fure of victory, 
when they faw him upon the purfuit. 

After he had routed this infantry with great Maughter 
(for it is faid that four thoufand Lacedemonians were left, 
dead upon the fpot) he marched againft Machanidas, 
who was now returning, with his mercenaries from the. 
purfuit. There was a broad and deep ditch between, 
them, where both.ffrove awhile, the one to get over and 
fly, the other to hinder him. Their appearance was not. 
ike that of a combat between two generals, but between. 
two wild beafts (or rather between a hunter anda wild 
beaft) whom neceflity redudes to fight. Philopcemen was 
the great hunter. The tyrant’s horfe being flrong and 
fpirited, and violently fpurred on both fides, ventured to 
leap into the ditch ; and was raifing his fore feet in order 
to gain the oppofite bank, when Simmias and Polyznus, 
who always fought by the fide of Philopcemen, both rode 
up and levelled their fpears againft Machanidas. But 
Philopemen prevented them ; and perceiving that the 
horfe, with his head high reared, covered the tyrant’s 
body, he turned his own a little, and pufhing his fpear 
at him with all his force, tumbled him into the ditch. 
The Achzans, in admiration of this exploit and of his 
conduct in the whole aétion, fet up his flatue in brafs at 
Delphi, in the attitude in which he killed the tyrant. 

It is reported, that at the Nemean games, a little after . 
he had gained the battle of Mantinea, Philopceemen then. 
chofen general the fecond time, and at leifure on account 
of that great feftival, firft caufed this phalanx, in the beft 
order and attire, to pafs in review before the Greeks, and. 
to make all the movements which the art of war teaches, 
with the utmoft vigor and agility. After this, he en. 
tered the theatre, while the muficians were contending 
for the prize. He was attended by the youth in their 
military cloaks and fcarlet vefts. ‘Thefe young men were. 
all wel] made, of the fame age and ftature, and though, 


ι 
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they fhowed great re{pett for their general, yet they 
feemed not a little elated. themfelves with the many glori- 
ous battles they had fought. In the moment that they 
entered, Pylades the mufician happened to be finging to. 
his lyre the Perfe of Timotheus,* and was pronoucing 
‘this verfe with which it begins, 


The palm of liberty for Greece I won, 


when the people ftruck with the grandeur of the poetry, _ 


fung bya voice equally excellent, from every part of the 
theatre turned their eyes upon Philopcemen, and welcom- 


ed him with the loudeft plaudits. ey caught in idea - 


the ancient dignity of Greece, and in their prefent confi- 
dence afpired ‘to the lofty fpirit of former. times. 


As young horfes require their accuftomed riders, and ᾿ 


are wild and unruly when mounted by ftrangers, fo it was 
with the Achzans,.. When their forces were under any 
other commander, on every great. emergency, they grew 
difcontented, and looked about for Philopcemen ; and if 
he did but make his appearance, they were foon fatisfied 
again and fitted for a€tion by the. confidence which they 


~ 


placed in him ; weil knowing that he was the only gen- . 


eral whom their enemies durft not look in the face, and 
that they were ready to tremble at his very πᾶς. 
Philip, king of Macedon, thinking he could eafily 


bring the -Achzans under him again, if Philopcemen -᾿ 
was out of the way, privately fent fome-perfons to Argos’ 


10 affaffinate him. But this treachery was timely difcov- 


ered, and brought “peo Philip the hated and contempt : 


of all the Greeks. 


he Beeotians were belieging Megara, | 


and hoped to be foon mafters of. the place, when a re- . 


port, though not a true one, being fpread ainong them, , 
that Philopcemen was approaching to the relief of the - 


befieged, they left their fcaling. ladders already planted 
againft the: walls, and took to flight. Nabis, who was 
tyrant of Lacedzmon after Machanidas, had taken Mef- 


ene by furprife.. And Philopeemen, who was out οὗ. 


command, endeavored to perfuade Lyfippus, then gen- 


eral of the Achzans, to fuccor the Meffeneans; but - 


* Timotheus was a Dithyrambic poet, who flourifhed about the 


ninetyfifth Olympiad, three hundred and ninetyeight years bef 
the Chriftian era. 
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not prevailing with him, becaufe, he faid, the enemy was: 
within, and the place irrecoverably loft, he went himfelf ;, 
taking with him his own citizens, who waited neither for 
form of law nor commiffion, but followed him upan this 
natural principle, that he who excels fhould always com. 
rand. When he was got pretty near, Nabis was inform- 
ed of it ; and not daring to wait, though his army lay 
quartered in the town, ftole out at another gate with his 
troops and marched off precipitately, thinking himfet# 
happy if he could efcape. He did indeed efcape, but 
Meffene was refcued. 

Thus far every thing is great in the character of Philo- 
pemen. But as for his going a fecond time into Crete, 
at the requeft of the Gortynians, who were engaged in 
war, and wanted him for general, it has been blamed, 
either as an act of cowardice, in deferting his own coun- 
try when the was diftreffed by Nabis, or as an unfeafonable 
ambition to fhow himfelf to ftrangers. And it is true, the. 
Megalopolitans were then fo hard preffed, that they were 
obliged to fhut themfelves up within their walls, and to 
fow cora in their very ftreets ; the enemy having laid wafte. 
their lands, and encamped almoft at their gates. Philo- 
poemen, therefore, by entering into the fervice of the 
Cretans at fucha time, and taking a command beyond 
fea, furnifhed his enemies with a pretence to accufe him of. 
bafely flying from the war at home. 

Yet itis faid, that as the Achzans had chofen other 
enerals, Philopcemen, being unemployed, beftowed his 
eifure upon the Gortynians, and ἴδοι ἃ command among 

them at their requeft. For he had an extreme averfion to 
idlenefs, and was defirous, above all things, to keep his 
talents, ἃ3 ἃ. foldier and general, in conftant practice, 
This was clear from what he faid of Ptolemy. Some were - 
commending that prince for daily ftudying the art of war, 
and improving his ftrength by martial exercife : ‘* Who,’?- 
faid he, ‘‘ can praife-a prince of his age, that is always. 
** preparing, and never performs ?” ΝΝ 
he MegaJopolitans, highly incenfed at his abfence,. 
and looking upon it as a defertion, were inclined to pafs. 
an outlawry againft him. But the Achzans prevented: 
them by fending their general Ariftenetus* to Megales 


* Polybius and Livy call him Asi&enus,, 
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polis; who, though he differed with Philopcemen ahout 
- matters of government, would not fuffer him to be de.. 
claredanoutlaw. Philopemen, finding himfelfnegleéted 
by his citizens, drew off from them feveral of the neigh- 

boring boroughs, and inftructed them to allege that they 

were not comprifed jin their taxations, nor originally of” 
their dependencies. By. affifting them to majntain this. 
pretext, he leffenedthe authority of Megatopolisin the 
general affembly of the Achzans. ᾿ But thefe things hap. 

pened fome time after. | 

Whilft he commanded the Gortynians in Crete, he did. 
not, like Peloponnefian or Arcadian, make war in an. 
open generous manner, but adopting the Cretan cuftoms. 
and ufing their artifices and fleights, their ftratagems and 
ambuhhes, againft themfelves, he foon fhowed that their 
devices were like the fhort fighted fchemes of children,. 
when compared with the long reach of an experienced» 
general. . 

Having greatly. diftinguifhed himfelf by thefé.:-means,, 
and performed many exploits in that country, he returned. 
to Peloponnefus with honor. Here he found ‘Philip béaten, 
by T. Ο. Flaminius, and Nabis engaged ‘in war bath. with. 
the Romans and Achzans. He was immediately chofen, 

eneral of the Achzans ; but venturing to δεῖ at fea, he, 
ell under the fame misfortune with Epaminondas ; he faw 
the great ideas that had been formed of his courage and. 
condnét, vanifh in confequence of his itl fuccefs in a 
naval engagement. Some:fay, indeed, that Epaminondas, ἡ 
was unwilling that his countrymen fhould have any fhare. 
of the advantages of the fea, left of good foldiers (as Plato, 
expreffes it*) they fhould become licentious and diffolute. _ 
failors ; and therefore chofe to return from Afia and, 
the ifles without effecting any thing. But Philopceimen 
being perfuaded that his kill in the land fervice would, | 
enfure his fuccefs at fea, found to his coft how much. 
experience contributes to victory, and how much practice, 
adds in all things to our.powers. For he was not only, 
worfted in the feafizht for want of fkill.; -but having, 


fitted up an old ΠΡ which. had been a famous veffel 


* This obfervatien occurs in Plato’s fourth book Dz Legibus ; and. 
from this paflage of Plutarch, it appears, that there iaftead of νομίμων, 
we fhould read μονῶν, The ancient Greek 7 is not properly exe- 
piefied.. Indeed, there are no.types for it. ᾿ 
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forty years before, and manned it with ‘his townfinen, 
it proved {f9-leaky that. they were in danger of being 
loft. Finding that, after this, the enemy defpifed him as 
a man who difelaimed all pretenfions at fea, and that they- 
had infolently laid fiege to Gythium, he fet fail again ; 

and as they did not expect him, but were difperfed with. 

out any precaution, by reafon of their late vittory, he - 
landed in the night, burnt their camp, and killed a great 
number of thein. 

A .few days after, as he was. marching through a dif. 
ficult pafs, Nabis camé fuddenly uponhim. The Achzans 
were in great terror, thinking it impoflible to efcape out - 
of fo dangerous a paffage, which the enemy had already 
{eized. But Philopoémen, making a little halt, and fee- 
ing, at once, the nature of the ground, fhowed, that {kill - 
in drawing up an army is the capital point in the art of 
war. For altering a little the difpofition of his forces, 
ard adapting it tothe prefent occalion, without any buftle - 
he eafily difengaged them from the difficulty ; and then 
falling upon the enemy, put them entirely to the rout.— 
When he faw that they fled not, to the town, but dif- - 
perfed themfelves about the country ; asthe ground was. 
woody and uneven, and on account of the brooks and 
ditches impracticable for the harfe, he did not go upen . 
the purfuit, but encamped before the evening. Con- 
cluding, however, that the fugitives would.return as foon . 
as it grew dark, and draw upin a ftraggling manner to 
the city, he placed in ambufh by the brooks and hills that. 
{urrounded it many parties of the Achzans with their 
fwordsin their hands. By this means the greateft part οὗ. 
the troops of Nabis were cut off : For not returning in a 
body, but as the chance. of flight had difperfed them, . 
they fell into their enemy’s hands, and were caught like 
fo many birds, ere they could enter the town. 

Philopcemen being received on this account- with great . 
honor and applaufe in all the theatres of Greece, it gave _ 
fome umbrage to Flaminius, a man naturally ambitious. 
For, as a Roman conful, he thought himfelf entitled to 
much greater marks of diftinétion among the- Achagans . 
than a man of Arcadia, and that, as a public benefactor, 
he was infinitely above him; having by one proclamation 
fet free all that part of Greece, which had been enflaved. : 
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by Philip and the Macedonians.* After {Π15, Flaminius 
made peace with Nabis; and Nabis was affaffinated by, 
the /Etolians. Hereupon. Sparta being in great confu- 
fion, Philopeemen feizing the opportunity, came upon 
it with his army, and, partly by force, partly by perfua- 
fion, brought that city to join in the Achzan league.— 
The gaining over acity of fuch. dignity and power made 
him perfectly adored among the Achzans. And, indeed, 
Sparta wasan acquifition of vaft importance to Achaia, 
of which fhe was now become amember. It wasalfoa 
grateful fervice to the principal Lacedzmonians, who. 

oped now to have him for the guardian of their Nberty.. 
For which reafon, having fold the houfe and goods of 
Nabis, by a public decree, they gave the money, which 
amounted to a hundred and twenty talents, to Philope- 
“men, and determined to fend it by perfons deputed from 
their body. 


On this occafion it appeared how clear his integrity: 


was ; that he not only feemed, but wasa virtuous man. 
For not one of the Spartans chofe to fpeak toa perfon 
of his character about a prefent ; but afraid of the office, 
they all excufed themfelves, and put it upon Timolaus, to 
whom he was bound by the rights of hofpitality. Timo- 
laus went to Megalopolis, and was entertained at Philo-: 
poemen’s houfe ; but when he obferved the gravity of his. 
difcourfe,, the fimplicity of his diet, and the integrity of. 
manners, quite impregnable to the attacks and deceits: 

f money, he. faid nota word. about the prefent, but. 
having affigned. another caufe for his.coming, returned 
home. He was fent a fecond time, but could not men- 
tion the money. In a third vifit he brought it out with. 
much difficu'ty, and declared the benevolence of Sparta 
to him. Philopoemen heard with pleafure what he had, 
to fay, but. immediately went himi(clf ‘ta the people of, 
Lacedeman, and advifed them not to try ta tempt good, 
men with money, who were already, their friends, and, 
of whofe virtues they might freely avail themfelves ; but 
to buy and corrupt ill. men, who: oppofed their ‘meafures, 


in council, that, thus filenced, . they might give them the. 
the, mouths of, 


1 
lefs trouble; it being much. better to ftop 
* Dacier reads Lacedamonians,byt doesnot mention his ausharisys. 
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their enemies, than of their friends. Such was Philopoc- 
men’s contempt of money. 

Some time after, Diophanes, being general of the 
Achzans, and hearing that the Lacedzemonians had. 
thoughts of withdrawing from the league, determined to 
chaftrfe them.* Meanwhile, they prepared for war, and 
raifed great commotions in Peloponnefus. Philopcemen 
tried to appeafe Diophanes and keep him ‘quiet ;_repre- 
fenting to him, “ That while Antiochus and the Romans. 
“‘ were contending in the heart of Greece with two fuch 
“€ powerful armies, an Achzan general fhould turn his 
“4 attention to them ; and, inftead of lighting up a war at 
“ home, fhould overlook and pafs by fome real injuries.” 
When he found that Diophanes did not hearken to him, . 
but marched along with Flaminius into Laconia, and that 
they took their rout towards Sparta, he did a thing which. 
cannot be vindicated by law and ftriét juftice, but which 
difcovers a'great and noble ‘daring. He got into the- 
town himfelf, and though buta private man, fhut the- 
gates againft an Achzan general anda Roman conful ;. 

ealed the divifions among the Lacedemonians, and 
brought them back to the league. _ 

‘Yet, afterwards, when he was general ‘himfelf, upon - 
forne new fubject of complaint againft that ‘people, he re- 
ftored their exiles, and put eighty citizens to death, as. 
Polybius tells us, or, according to Ariftocrates, three - 
hondred and fifty, Hedemolifhed their walls, took from . 

€m ypreat part of their territory, and ‘added it to that 
of Megalopotis. All who had ‘been maile free of Sparta. 
Ay the tyrants he disfranchifed, and carried into Achaia ; 
except three thoufand who refufed to quit the place, and . 
thofe he fold for flaves, By way of infult, as it-were, | 
upon Sparta, with the ‘méney arifing thence he built a 
portico in Megalopolis. ‘Purfuing his vengeance agatntt . 
that unhappy peaple who had already fuffered ‘more than | 
they deferved, he added one cruel.and moft- unjuft thing 
to fill up the meafure of it ; he ‘deftroyed their’ conftitu- 

. tion. He abolithed the difcipline of Lycurgus, compelled 
them to give their children ‘and youth an Achzan edaca-. 
tion, inftead“of that of their, own country, being Ῥέτ-. 


Φ "The fartie yeat, Caius Livius with the Roman fleet defeated that. 
ef Antiochus, near Ephesus. . 
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fuaded: that their {pirit could never be humbled, while 
they adhered to the inftitutions of their great lawgiver. 
Thus broyght by the weight of their calamities, to have 
the finews of their city. cut by Philopcemen, they grew 
tame and fubmiflive. Some time after, indeed, upon ap- 
plication to the Romans, they fhook off the Achzan cuf- 
toms, and reeftablifhed, their ancient ones, as far as it 
could be done, after fo much mifery and corruption. 
Wrhea the Romans were carrying on the war with An- 
tiochus in Greece, Philopoemen was in a private {ftation. 
And whea he faw Antiochus fit ftill at Chalcia, and fpend 
his timein youthful love and a marriage unfuitable to his 
years, while the Syrians roamed from town to town with- 
out difcipline and without officers, and mjnded nothing 
but their pleafures, he repined extremely that he was not 
then general of the Achzans, and {crupled not to. declare, 
that he envied the Romans their victory ; ‘* For had I been 
‘¢ in command,” faid he, “1 would have cut them all in 
<¢ pieces in the taverns.” After Antiochus was over- 
came, the Romans preffed ftill harder upan Greece, and 
hemmed in the Achzans with their power ; the orators 
too inclined to their intereft. _Under the aufpices of 
Heaven, their ftrength prevailed over all ; and the point 
was at hand, where fortune, who had long veered, was to 
ftand ftill. In thefe circumftances, Philopcemen, like a 
ood pilot, ftruggled with the waves. Sometimes he was 
reed to give way a little and yield to the times, but on 
moft occafions maintaining the conflict, he endeavored 
to draw all that were confiderable cither fur their elo- 
quence or riches, to the fide of liberty. Ariftaenetus the 
Megalopolitan, who had great intereft among the Achz- 
ans, but always courted the Romans, declared it in coun- 
cil as his opinion, "“ That they ought not to be oppofed 
“« or difobliged in any thing.” Philopoemen heard him 
with filent indignation ; and, at laft, when he could re- 
frain no longer, faid to him, ‘*‘ And why in fuch-hafte, 
‘* wretched man, to fee an end of Greece ?’”? Manius,* 
the Roman conful, after the defeat of Antiochus, moved 
the Achzans to permit the Lacedemonian exiles to return, 
and Titus feconded him in his application ; but Philo. 
poemen oppofed it, not out of any ill will to the exiles, 


* Manius Acilius Glabris. 
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but becanfe he was willing they fhould be indebted for 
-that benefit to himfelf and the Achzans, and not to thé 
favor of Titus and the Romans. For the next year, 
when he‘was general himfelf, he reftored them. ‘Thus 
his gallant fpirit led him to contend with thre prevailing 
powers. 

He was elected general of the Achzans, the eighth 
time, when feventy years of age ; and now ke hoped not 
only to pafs the year of his magiftracy without war, but 
the remainder of his life in quiet. For as the force of 
diftempers abates with the firength of the body, fo in 
the ftates of Greece the fpirit of contention failed with 
their power. Some avenging deity, however, threw him 
down at ἰδῇ, like one who,. with matchlefs fpeed, runs 
over the race, and ftumbles at the goal. It feems, that 
Deing in company where a certain general was mentioned 
‘as an extraordinary man, Philopcemen faid, “ There was 
‘6 no great account to be made of a man who fuffered 
“4 himfelf to be taken alive.’? ° A few days after this, 
Dinocrates the Meffenian, who was particularly on ill 
terms with Philopcemen, and, indeed, not upon good 
ones with any one, by reafon of his profligateand wicked 
life, found means to draw Meffene off from the league ; 
and it was alfo faid that he was going to feizea little place ᾿ 
called Colonis.* Philopcemen was then at Argos, fick 
of a fever; but upon this news he pufhed to Megalopolis, 
and reached it in one day, though it was at the diftance 
of four hundred furlongs. From thence he prefently 
drew out a body of horfe, confifting of the nobility, but 
‘all young men, who from affection to his perfon and am- 
‘bition for glory, followed him as volunteers. With thefe 
he marched towards Meffene, and meeting Dinocrates on 
Evander’s hill,¢ he attacked and put him to flight. But 
five hundred men, who guarded the flat country, fud- 
denly coming up, the others, whe were routed, feeing 
them, rallied again about the hills. Hereupon, Philo- 

ceimen, afraid of being furrounded, and defirous of faving 

lis young cavalry, retreated upon rough and difficult 


_ ® There isno fuch place known 85 Colonis. Livy (lib. gg } ca'ls 
it Corone ; and Plutarch probably wrote Corona, or Coronts. Stra 
‘mentions the latter as a place in the neighborhood of Meffene. 

+ Evander’s hill is likewife unknown. Polybius, and after him 
Paufanias, mentions a hilt called Evan (which name it probably bad 
4som the cries of the Bacchanals) not far from Meflene. 
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ground, while he was in-the rear, often turning upon the 
enemy, and endeavoring to draw them entirely upon 
himfelf. Yet none of them dared to encounter him ; 
they only fhouted and rode about him at ἃ difance. As 
he often faced about, and left his main body, on. account 
‘of his young men, each of whom he was folicitous to put 
out of danger, at laft he found himfelf alone amidft a 
number of the enemy. Even then they durft not attack 
him hand to hand, but, hurling their darts ata diftance, 
they drove him upon fteep and craggy places, where he 
‘could fcarcely make his horfe go, though he fpurred him 
continually. He was ftill active through exercife, and 
for that reafon his age was no hinderance to his efcape ; 
but being weakened by ficknefs, and extremely fatigued 
with his journey, his horfe threw him, now heavy and 
encumbered, upon the ftones. His head was wounded 
with the fall, and he lay a long time fpeechlefs, fo that 
the enemy, thinking him dead, began to turn him, in 
order to ftrip him of his arms. But finding that he raifed 
his head and opened his eyes, they gathered thick about 
him, bound his hands behind his back, and led him off 
with fuch unworthy treatment and grofs abufe, as Philo- 
pcemen could never have fuppofed he fhould come to fuf- 
fer even from Dinocrates. | 

The Meffenians, elated at the news, flocked to the 
gates. But when they faw Philopcemen dragged along in 
a manner fo unworthy of the glory of his achievements 
and trophies, moft of them were touched with pity and 
compaffion for his misfortune. They fhed tears, and 
‘contemned all human greatnefs as a faithlefs fupport, as 
vanity and nothing. Their tears by little and little, 
turned to kind words, and they began to fay, they ought 
to remember his former benefits, and the liberty he had 
procured them by expelling the tyrant Nabis. A few 
there were indeed, who to gratify Dinocrates, talked of 
putting Philopoemen to tortwre and to death, asa dan- 
gerous and implacable enemy, and the more to be 
dreaded: by Dinocrates, if he efcaped after being made 
prifoner, and treated with fuch indignity. At laft they 
put him in a dungeon called the Treafury,* which had 
neither air nor light from without, and which having no 


* The public treafure was kept there ; and it was fhut up with 
an immente ftone, moved to it by anengine, Liu. 1. xxxix. 
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doorswas clofed with a great ftone. In this dungeon they 
-fhut him up with the ftone, and placed a guard around it. 

Meanwhile, the Achzan cavalry recollecting them- 
felves aftergheir flight, found that Philopeemen was not: 
with them, and probably had loft his life. They made a 
ftand, and called him with .loud cries, blaming each 
other for making a bafe and fhameful efcape, bv aban- 
doning their general, who had been prodigal of his own 
life in order to fave theirs. By much fearch and inquiry 
about the country, they got intelligence that he was taken 
prifoner, and carried the heavy news to the ftates of 
Achaia ; who, confidering is as the greatelt of loffes, re- 
folved to fend an embafly to demand him of the Meffe- 
nians ; and in the mean time prepared for war. 

While the Achzans were taking thefe refolutions, 
Dinocrates, who moft of ail dreaded time, as the thing 
moft likely te fave Philopceemen, determined to be be- 
forehand with the league. Therefore, when night was 
come and the multitude retired, he opened the dungeon, 
and fent in one of his fervants with a dofe of poifon, and 
orders not to leave him tiJl he had taken it. Philopce- 
men was laid down in his cloak, but not afleep: Vexa- 
tion and refentment kept him awake. When he faw the 
light, and the man ftanding by him with a cup of poi- 
fon, he raifed himfelf up, as well as his weaknefs would 
permit, and, receiving the cup, afked him, **‘ Whether he 
‘‘had heard any thing of his cavalry, and particularly 
“(οὗ Lycortas ?” The executioner anfwering that the 
almoft all efcaped, he nodded his head in fign of fatif- 
faction ; and looking kindly upon him, faid, ““ Thou 
‘‘bringeft good tidings, and we are notin all refpeéts 
‘Sunhappy.” Without uttering another word, or breath- 
ing the leaft igh, he drank off the poifon and laid down 
again. He wasalready brought fo low that he could not 
‘make much ftruggle with the fatal dofe, and it defpatched 
him prefently. 

The news of his death filled all Achaia with grief and 
lamentation. All the youth immediately repaired with 
the deputies of the feveral cities to Megalopolis, where 
they refolved without lofs of time, to take their revenge. 
For this purpofe, having chofen Lycortas* for their gens - 


᾿Ξ This was in the fecond year of the hundred and fortyninth 
Olympiad. Lycortas was father to Polybius the hiftorian, whe 
was in the action, and might be then about twenty. years of age. 
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eral, they entered Meffene, and ravaged the country, fill. 
the Meffenians with one confent opened their gates and 
received them. Dinocrates prevented their®revenge by 
killing himfelf ; and thofe who voted for having Philo- 
poemen put to death, followed his example.* But fuch 
as were for having him put to the torture, were taken by 
Lycortas, and referved for more painful punifhments. 

When they had burnt his remains, they put the afhes 
in an urn, and returned not in a diforderly and promif- 
cuous manner, but uniting a kind of triumphal march 
with the funeral folemnity. Firft came the foot with 
crowns of victory on their heads, and tears in their eyes.; 
and atfended by their captive enemies in fetters. Polyb- 
jus, the general’s fon, with the principal Achzeans about 
him, carried the urn, which was fo aderned with ribbons 
and garlands that it was hardly vifible. The march was. 
clofed by the cavalry. completely armed and fuperbly 
mounted ; they neither expreffed in their looks the mel- 
ancholy of fuch a mourning nor the joy of a victory.— 
The people of the towns and villages on the way, flocked 
out, as if it had been to meet him returning from a glo- 
rious campaign, touched the urn with great refpect, and 
conducted it to Megalopolis. The old men, the women,. 
and children, who joined the proceffion, raifed fucha 
bitter lamentation, that it {fpread through the army, and. 
was reechoed by the city, which, befides her grief for 
Philopcemen, bemoaned her own calamity, as in him fhe 
thought the loft the chief rank and influence among the 
Achezans. 


His interment was fuitable to his dignity, and the " 


Meffenian prifoners were ftoned to death at his tomb.— 
Many ftatues were fet up,t and many honors decreed 
him by the Grecian cities. But when Greece was in- 
‘volved in the dreadful misfortunes of Corinth, a certain: 
Roman attempted to get them all pulled down,} accufing.. 


* wares am’ ἀικιαις “σοιθμοένοςν. συνελαμδαμεν ὁ Avxoeras. 
He intended to have them beaten with rods before they were put to - 
atn. 


t Paufanias, in his Arcadic, gives us the infcription the Tegeans . 


put upon one of thofe ftatues. 

Φ This happened thirtyfeven years after his death, that is, the - 
fecond year of the hundred and ortyeighth Olympiad, one hune- 
dred and fortyfive yéars before the-Chriftian era, 
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lim in form as if he had been alive, of implacable enmity: 
to the Romans. When he had finifhed the impeachment, 
and Polybis had anfwered his calumnies, neither Mum- 
mius nor htis lieutenants would fuffer the monuments of fo. 
illuftrious a man to be defaced, though he had oppofed, 
woth Flaminius and Glabrio not a little. For they made 
a proper diftinction between virtue and intereft, between 
honor and advantage ; well concluding, that rewards and 
gratefal acknowledgments are always due from perfons, 
obliged ta their benefactors, and honor and refpect from 
men of merit to each other. So much concerning Philo~ 
peemen. 


——» οὐ C00Ce-——-—— 
TITUS QUIN CTIUS FLAMINIUS. 


Tue perfon whom we put in parallel with Philopce- 
men, is Titus Quinctius Flaminius.* Thofe who are 
defirous of being acquainted with his countenance ‘and, 
figure, need but look upon the ftatue in brafs, which 
is erected at Rome, with a Greek infcrption upon it, op-. 
ofite the Circus Maximus, near the great ftatue of Apol- 
ο, which was brought from Carthage. As to his difpo~ 
fition, he was quick both to refent an injury, and to do a 
fervice. But his refentment was not in all refpects like 
his affection, for he punifhed lightly, and foon forgot the 
offence; but his attachments and fervices were lafting 
and complete. For the perfons whom he had obliged he 
ever retained a kind regard ; as if, inftead of receiving, 
they had conferred a favor ; and confidering them as. 
his greateft treafure, he was always ready to protect and 
to promote them. Naturally covetous of honor and fame, 
and not choofing to let others have any fhare in his great 


* It ought to be written Flamininus, and not Flaminius. Polyb- 
ius, Livy, and all the other hiftorians write it Flamininus. Indeed, 
the Flarninii were a very different family from the Flamininii. The 
former were patricians, thelatter plebeians. Caius Flaminius, who 
was killed in the battle at the lake of Thrafymenus, was of the ple- 

, beian family. Befides ome menufcripts, for inftance the Vudlcobd. 
φ «n Anon. and one that Dacier coniultcd, have it Flamininus ; which 
| - would be fufficient authority to corre it. But that would occa. 
a fion fame inconvenience, becaufe Plutarch has called him Flaminius, 
in other places, as well as here in his life; and, indeed, feveral mada 
em writers have done the fame. 
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and good actions, he took more pleafure in thofe whomt - 
he could affift, than in thofe who could give him affiftance ; : 
looking upon the former as perfons who afforded room 
for the exertion of virtue, and the latter as his rivals in - 

ory. 
6 From his youth-he was trained up to the profeffion of 
arms. For Rome having then many important wars up- 
on her hands, her youth betook themfelves by times to - 
arms, and had early opportunities to. qualify themfelves 
to command. Flaminius ferved like the reft, and was 
firft a.legionary tribune under the conful Marcellus,* 
in the war with Hannibal. Marcellus fell into an am-~ 
bufcade and was flain.; after which .Flaminius was ap- 
pointed governor of Tarentum, newly retaken, and of © 
the country about it.. In this commiffion he grew no lefs . 
famous for his adminiftration of juftice than for his mili- . 
tary {kill for which reafon he was appointed chief director - 
of the two colonies that were fent to-the cities of Narnia « 
and Coffa. . ; 

This infpired him with fuch' lofty thoughts, that, over. - 
looking .the ordinary previous {teps by which young men «: 
afcend, I mean the offices of tribune, prztor, and edile, . 
he aimed directly at the confulfhip. . Supported by thofe ~ 
colonifts,. he. prefented himfelf. as. a candidate.. But.the - 
tribunes Fulvius and Manlius oppofed him, infifting that 
it was a ftrange and unheard of thing, for a man fo young, - 
who was not. yet initiated in the firft myfteries of govern. - 
ment, to intrude,.in contempt of the laws, into the higheft - 
office in the ftatex The fenate referred the affair to the - 
fuffrages of the people.; and the people.elected him con- 
ful, though he was not yet thirty years old, with Sextus - 
fJElius. The lots. being caft for the .provinces, the war 
with Philip and. the Macedonians fell to Flaminius ; and - 
this happened very fortunately for the Roman people ; as - 
that department required a general whodid not want to do. : 
every thing by force .and violence, but rather by gentle- 
nefs and perfuafion. For Macedonia furnifhéd Philip with « 
a fufficient number :of men for his wars, but Greece wag. - 


* He.was appointed a tribune at the age of twenty, in the fourth τ 
year of the hundred and fortyfecond Olympiad. Confequently he -- 
was born in the firft year of the hundred and thirtyeighth Olympi- ~ 
ad, which was the year of Rome 526, Livy tells us, he was thire-- 
tythree years of 566, when he proclaimed liberty to Greece...’ 

2 .. H 2. 
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his principal dependence for a war of any length. She 
jt was that fupplied him with money and provifions, with 
ftrong holds and places of retreat, and, in a word, with 
all the materials of war. So that if fhe could not be dif- 
engaged from Philip, the war with him could not be de. 
cided by a fingle battle. Befides, the Greeks as yet had 
but little acquaintance with the Romans; it was now 
firft to be eftablifhed by the intercourfe of bufinefs ; and 
therefore, they would not fo foon have embraced a for- 
eign authority, inftead of that they had been accuftomed 
to, ifthe Roman general had not been a man of great 
good nature, who was more ready to avail himfelf of 
treaty than of the fword, who had a perfuafive manner 
where he applied, and was affable and eafy of accefs when 
applied to, and who had a conftant and invariable regard 
to juftice. But this will better appear from his actions 
themfelves. 

Titus finding that Sulpitius and Publias,* his prede- 
ceffors in command, had not entered Macedonia till late 
in the feafon, and then did not profecute the war with 
vigor, but fpent their time in fkirmifhing to gain fome 
_ particular poft or pafs, or to intercept fome provifions, de.-. 
termined not to act like them. They had wafted the 
year of their confulate in the enjoyment of their new 

onors and in the adminiftration of domeftic affairs, and 
towards the clofe of the year they repaired to their prov- 
ince ; by which artifice they got their command continu- 
ed another year, being the firft year in character of con- 
ful, and the fecond of proconful. But Titus, ambitious 
to diftinguifh his confulfhip by fome important expedition, 
left the honors and prerogatives he had in Rome ; and 
having requefted the fenate.to permit his brother Lucius. 
to command the naval forces, and feleéted three thoufand. 
men, as yet in full vigor and fpirits, and the glory of 
the field,t from thofe troops, who, under, Scipio had fub- 
dued Afdrubal in Spain, and Hannibal in Africa, he croff- 
ed the fea, and got fafe into Epirus. There he found Pub- 
lius encamped over againft Philip, who had beena long 


* Publius Sulpitius Galba was conful two years before. Publius 
Villius Tappulus was con{ul the year after Sulpitius, and next be« 
fore Flaminius. 


t.womeg eropwpa—as the edge of the weapon.. | 
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time-défendiny the fords: of the river: Apfirs and the ad- 
joining ftraits ; and that. Publius -had. not been able to 
effect any thing, by reafon of. the; natural ftrength of 
the. place. - 

Titus having'taken the command of the army, and fent. 
Publius home, fet himfelf to confider the nature of the 
country. Its natural fortifications are equal to thofe of 


$ 


Tempe, but. it isnot like Tempe in the. beauty of the. 


woods and groves, and the verdure of valleys and delicious 
meads. . To the right and left there is a chain of lofty 
mountains, between which there is a deep and.long chan- 
nel. Down this runs'the river Apfus, like the Peneus, 


both in its appearance and rapidity. It covers the foot 


df the hills on each fide, fo that there is left only a nar- 
row craggy path, cut out clofe by the ftream, which is 
not eafy for an army to pafs. at any time, and, when. 
guarded, is not paffable at all. 

‘There were fome, therefore, who advifed Flaminius to 


take a compafs through Daffaretis along the Lycus, which 


was aneafy paffage. - But he was afraid that if he remov-. 
ed too far from the fea, into a country that was barren 
and little cultivated, while Philip avoided a ‘battle he 
right come to want provifions, and be ‘conftrained, like 
the general before him, to retreat'to the fea, without ef- 
fecting any thing. ‘This determined him to make, his way 
up.the mountains fword in hand, and to force a paflage. 


But Philip’s army being paffeffed of the heights, fhower- . 


ed down their darts and arrows upon the Romans from 
every quarter. Several fharp contefts enfued, in which 


many were killed and wounded on_ both fides, but none - 


that were likely to be decifive. 

In the mean time, fome fhepherds of thofe mountains 
came to the conful with the difcovery of a winding way, 
neglected by the enemy, by which they promifed to bring 
his army to the top in three days at the fartheft. And to 
confirm the truth: of what they had faid, they brought 
Charops the {gn of Machatas, prince of the Epitots ; who 
was a friend to the Romans, and privately affifted theny 
aut of fear of Philip. As Flaminius could confide in 


him, he fent away atribune with four thoufand foot and - 


three hundred horfe. The fhepherds in bonds ted the 
way. In the day time they lay ftill in the hollows of the. 
waods, and.in the night they marched ; for the moon was 
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was then at full. Flaminius having detached this party, . 
let his main body reft the three days, and only had fome - 
flight fkirmifhes with the enemy to take up-their atten- 
tion. But the day that he expected thofe who had taken 
the circuit, to appear upon the heights, he drew out his - 
forces early, both the heavy and light armed, and divid- 
ing them into three parts, himfelf led the van; marching 
his men along the narroweft patlr by the fide of the river. 
The Macedonians galled him with their darts ; but he 
maintained the combat notwithitanding the difadvantage 
of ground ; and the other two parties fought with all the - 
fpirit of emulation, and clung to the rocks with aftonifh- 
ing ardor. 

In the mean time the fun arofe, and afmoke appeared . 
ata diftance, not very ftrong, but like the mift of the hills. 
Being on the back of the enemy, they did not obferve it, 
for it came from the troops who had reached the top. 
Amidft the fatigue of the engagement the Romans were 
in doubt whether it was a fignal or not, but they inclined - 
to believe it the thing they wifhed. And when they faw 
it increafe, fo as to darken the air, and to mount higher 
and higher, they were well affured that it came from the 
fires which their friends had lighted. Hereupon they 
fet up loud fhouts, and charging the enemy with greater 
vigor, pufhed them into the moft craggy places. The 
fhouts were reechoed by thofe behind at the top of the 
mountain. And now the Macedonians fled with the ut- 
moft precipitation. Yet there were not above two thou- 
fand flain, the purfuit being impeded by the difficulty of ἡ 
the afcent. The Romans, however, pillaged the camp, . 
feized the money and flaves, and became abfolute matters. . 
οὗ the pafs. 

They then: traverfed all Epirus, but with fuch order 
and difcipline, that, though they were at a great diftance - 
from their fhips and the fea, and had not the ufual 
monthly allowance of corn, or convenience of markets, . 
yet they {pared the country, which at the fame time. 
abounded in every thing. For Flaminius was informed - 
that Philip, in his paffage, or rather flight, through Thef- 
faly, had compelled the people to quit theirhabitations and - 
retire to the mountains, had burnt the towns, and had. + 
given as plunder to his men what was too heavy or cum- 
berfome to be carried off; and fo had ina manner yielded % 
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wp the country to the Romans. Theconful, therefore, 
made a point of it to prevail with his men to [pare it as 
their own, to march through it as land already ceded to 
anem. - 

The event foon fhowed the benefit of this good order. 
For as foon as they entered Thetfaly, all its cities declared 
for them ; and the Greeks within Thermopylz longed for 
the protection of Flaminius, and gave up their hearts to 
him, The Achzans renounced their alliance with Philip 
and by a folemn decree refolved to take part with the 
~ Romans again(tt him. And though the Aftolians, who . 
at that time were ftrongly attached tothe Romans, made 
the Opuntians an offer to garrifon and defend their city, 
they refufed it ; and having fent for Flaminius, put them- 
felves in his hands. 

It is reported of Pyrrhus, when from an eminence he 
had firft a profpe¢t of the difpofition of the Roman army, 
that he faid, “©T fee nothing barbarian like in the ranks 
“4 of thefebarbarians.” Indeed, all who once faw Flamin- 
1.0.5, fpoke of him in the fame terms. They had heard 
the Macedonians reprefent him as the fierce commander 
ofa hoft of barbarians, who was come to ruin and deftroy, 
and to reduce all to flavery: And, when afterwards they 
met a young man of a mild afpect, who fpoke very good 
Greek, and was a lover of true honor, they were ex- 
tremely taken with him, and excited the kind regards of 
their cities to him, as to a general who would lead them 
to liberty. ΕΝ 

After this, Philip feeming inclined to treat, Flaminius 
came to an interview with him,* and offered him peace 
‘and friendthip with Rome, on condition that he left the 
'Grecians free, and withdrew his garrifons fom their cities. 
And as he refufed thofe terms, it was obvious even to the 
partifans of Philip, that the Romans were not come to 
fight againft the Greeks, but for Greece againft the Ma- 
cedonians. . 

The reft of Greece acceding voluntarily tothe con- 
federacy, the conful entered Boeotia, but in a peacable 
manner, and the chief of the Thebans came to meet him. 
They were inclined to the Macedonian intereft on ac- 
eourt of Brachyllas, but they honored and refpected:, 


* See Polybias, Book xvii, 
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Flaminius, and were willing to preferve the friendfhip -of 
both. Flaminius received them with great goodnefs, 

embraced them, and went on flowly with them, afking 
various queftions, and entertaining them with difcourfe, 
on purpofe to give his foldiers time- to come up. Thus 

advancing infenfibly to the gates of Thebes, he entered 

the city with them. They did not indeed quite relifh the 

thing, but they were afraid to forbid him, as he came fo 

well attended. Then, as if he had been no ways matter 
of the town, he endeavored by perfuafton:to bring it to 

declare for the Romans ; king Attalus feconding him, and. 
ufing all his rhetoric to the Thebans. But that prince, it 

feems, in his eagernefs to ferve Flaminius, exerting. him- 

felf more than his age could bear, was feized, as he was 

{peaking, with a giddinefs or rheum which made him 

{woon away. A few days after, his fleet conveyed him 

into Afia, ana he died there,. As for the Bootians, they 

took part with the Romans. 

As Philip fent an embafly to Rome, Flaminius alfo fent - 
his agents to procure adecree of the fenate prolonging his 
commiffion if the war continued, or elfe empowering him 
to make peace. For his ambition made him apprehenfive, 
that if a fucceffor were fent, he fhould be robbed of all 
the honor of the war. His friends managed matters 
fo well for him, that Philip failed in his application, and 
the command was continued to Flaminius. Having re- 
ceived. the decree, he was greatly elevated in his hopes, 
and marched immediately into Theffaly to carry on the 
war againft: Philip. His army-confifted of more than 
twentyfix thoufang men, of whom the Zétolians turnithed 
fix thoufand foot and three hundred horfe.- Phillp’s forces 
were not inferior in number. They marched againft each 
other, and arrived near Scotufa, where they propofed to 
decide the affairwith the fword. The vicinity of two fuch 
armies had not the ufual effect, to ftrike the officers with 
a mutual awe ; on the contrary, it increafed their courage 
and ardor ; the Romans being ambitious ta conquer the 
Macedonians, whofe valor and. power Alexander had 
rendered fo famous, and the-Macedonians hoping, if they 
could beat the Romans, whom they looked upon as a more 
refpectable enemy than the Perfians, to raife the glory .of 
Philip above that of Alexander. Flaminius, therefore,, 
exhorted his men to.behaye with the greateft courage andi 
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gallantry, a¢Uhey had to contend with brave adverfaries 
info gloriousa theatreas Greece. On the other fide, 
Philip, in order to addrefs his army, afcended an emi- 
nence without his camp, which happened to bea bury- 
ing place, either not. knowing it to be fo, or in the hurry 
not attending to it. There he began an oration, fuch as 
is ufual before a battle ; but the omen of a fepulchre 
{preading a difmal melancholy among the troops, he 
opped, and put off the action till another day. 

ext morning at day break, aftera rainy night, the 
clouds turning into a mifl, darkened the plain; and, as 
the day came on, a foggy thick air defcending from the 
hills, covered all the ground between the two camps. 
Thofe, therefore, that were fent out on both fides, to 
feize pofts or to make difcoveries, foon meeting unawares, 
engaged at the Cynofcephalz, which are fharptops of hills 
ftanding oppofite each other, and fo called from their 
refemblance to the heads of dogs. The fuccefs of thefe 
fkirmifhes was various by reafon of the unevennefs of 
the ground, the fame parties fometimes flying and fome- 
times purfuing ; and reinforcements were fent on both 
fides, asthey found their men hard préffed and giving way ; 
till at length, the day clearing up, the action became. 
general. Philip, who was in the right wing, advanced 
from thérifing ground with his whole phalanx againft 
the Romans, who could not, eventhe braveft of them, 
ftand the fhock of the united fhieldsand the projected 
{pears.* But the Macedonian left wing being feparated 
and interfected by the hills,t Flaminius obferving that, 
and having no hopes on the fide where histroops gave 
way, haftened to the other, and there charged the enemy 
where, on account of the inequality and roughnefs of the 
country, they could not keep inthe clofe form of a pha- 
Janx, nor line their ranks toany great depth, but were 
forced to fight man te man, in heavy and unwieldy 
armor. Forthe Macedonian phalanx is like an animal 
of enormous ftrength, while it keeps in one body, and 


* The pike of the fifth man in file proje€ted beyond the front. 
There ‘was, therefore, an amazing ftrength in the phalanx, while it 
ftood firm. But it had itsinconveniencies. It could not a& at all 
except in a level and clear field. Polyd. lib. xvii. {ub fin, 

+ Plutarch makes no mention of the elephants ; which, according 
to Livy and Polybius, were very ferviceable to Flaminius. 
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referves its wnion of locked fhields; but t ἤδη that is 

roken, each particular foldier lofes of his force, as wel 
becaufe of the form of his armor, as becaufe the ftrength 
of each confifts rather in his being a part of the whole, 
than in his fingle perfon. When thefe were routed, fomeé 
gave.chafe to the fugitives ; others took thofe Macedon- 
δῆς in flank who were ftill fighting, the flaughter was 

reat, and the wing, lately victorious, foon broken in’ 

uch a manner, that they threw down their arms and fled. 
There were no lefs than eight thoufand flain, and about 
five thoufand were taken prifoners. That Philip himfelf 
efcaped, was chiefly ewing to the AEtolians, who took 
to plundering the camp, while the Romans were bufied 
in the purfuit, fo that at their return there was nothing 
left for them. 

This from the firft- occafioned quarrels and mutual re- 
proaches. But afterwards Flaminius was hurt much more. 
fenfibly, when the AZtolians afcribed the victory to them- 
felves,* and endeavored to prepoffefs the Greeks that 
the fact was really fo. This report got fuch ground, that 
the poets and others, in the verfes that were compofed 
and fung on this occafion, put them before the Romans. 
The verfes moft in vogue were the following : 


Stranger ! unwept, unhonor’d with a grave, 

Sce thrice ten thouland bodies of the brave ! 

The fierce toliaus, and the Latin power 

Led by Flaminius, rul'd the vengeful hour 3 
Emathia’s fcourge beneath whole flroke they bled, 
And iwifter than the roe, the mighty Philip fled. 


Alczus wrote this epigram in ridicule of Philip, and 
purpofely mifreprefented the number of the flain. The 
epigram was indeed in every body’s mouth, but Flamin- 
1us was much more hurt by it than Philip ; for the latter 
parodied Alczeus, as follows : 


Stranger ; unleav’d -unhonor’d e’en with bark, 
See this jad tree, the gibbet of Alczus |! 


* Polybius informs us, that the Macedonians in the firft encoun 
ter had the advantage, and beat the Romans from the tops of the 
mountaius they had gained. And heaftirms, that in all probability 


the Rom.ns would have been put to flight, had they not been fupe 
ported by the A.tolian cavalry. 


¥ laminius, who was ambitious of the praife-of Greece, 
‘was not a little provoked at this; and therefore managed 
every thing-afterwards by-himfelf, paying very little re. 
gard to the A#tolians. ey in their turn indulged their 
sefentment ; and, when Flaminius had admitted propofals 
for an accommodation, and received -an embaifly for that 
purpofe from Philip, the AEtolians exclaimed in all the 
cities of Greece, that he fold the peace to the Macedonian, 
at atime when he might have put a final period to the 
war, and have deftroyed that empire which firft-enflaved 
the Grecians. . Thefe {peeches, though groundlefs, great- 
ly perplexed the allies ; but Philip coming in perfon te 
treat, and fubmitting himfelf and his kingdom to the dif-. 
cretion of Flaminius and the Romans, removed all fuf- 

icion. 

P Thus Flaminius put anend tothe war. He reftored 
Philip his kingdom, but obliged him to quit all claim to 
Greece: He fined him ἃ thoufand talents ; took away all 
his fhips except ten ; and fent Demetrius, one of his fons,, 
hoftage to Rome. In this pacification, he-made a happy 
ufe of the prefent, .and wifely provided for the time to 
come. For Hannibal the Carthaginian, an inveterate en-- 
emy to the Romans, and now an exile, being at the-court 
of Antiochus,* exhorted him to meet fortune who open-. 
ed her arms to him.; and Antiochus himfelf feeing his 
power very confiderable, and that his exploits had already 
gained him the title of the Great, began now to think 
of univerfal monarchy, and particularly of fetting-him- 
felf againft the Romans. Had not Flaminius, therefore, 
in his great wifdom forefeen this, and made peace,t An- 
tiochus might have joined Philip in the war, with Greece, 
and thofe two kings, then the moft powerful in the 
world, have made a common caufe of it ; which would 
have called Rome -again to as great conflicts and dana- 
gers, as the had experienced in the war with Hannibal. 


* This is a miftake. Hannibal did not come to the court of An« 
tiochus till the year after Flaminias had proclaimed liberty to Greece 
at the Ifthmian games ; “Cato and Valerius Flaccus, who were then 

‘confuls, having fent an embaffy to Carthage to complain of ‘him. 

+ Polybius tells us, Flantinius was induced to conclude a peace 
upon the intelligence he had received, that Antiochus was marching 
towards Greece with a powerful army ; and he was afraid Philip 
‘might lay hold on that advantage to continue the war. 

Vou, 11. Ty 
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But Flaminius, by thus putting an intermediate fpace of 
peace between the two wars, and finifhing the one before 
the other began, cut off at once the laft hope of Philip, 
and the firft of Antiochus. 

The ten commiffioners now fent by the fenate to affift 
Flaminius advifed him to fet the reft of Greece free, but 
to keep garrifons in the cities of Corinth, Chalcis, and 
Demetrias, to fecure them in cafe of a war with Antios 
chus. But the Ztolians always fevere in their accufa- 
tions, and now more fo than ever, endeavored to excite 
a fpirit of infurreétion in the cities, calling upon Flamin- 
ius to knock off the thackles of Greece ; for fo Philip 
ufed to term thofe cities. They afked the Greeks, ‘If 
4. they did not find their chain very comfortable, now it 
‘¢ was more polifhed, though heavier than before ; and 
“ if they did not confider Fiaminius as the greateft of 
““ benefactors, for unfettering their feet, and binding 
“4 them by the neck.” Flaminius, afflicted at thefe clam- 
ors, begged of the council of deputies, and at laft pre- 
vailed with them, to deliver thofe cities from the gar- 
rifons, in order that his favor to the Grecians might be 
perfect and entire. 

They were then celebrating the Ifthmian games, and 
an innumerable company was feated to fee the exercifes. 
For Greece now*enjoying full peace after a length of 
wars, and, big with the expectation of liberty, had given 
into thefe feftivals on that occafion. Siience being com- 
manded by found of trumpet, an herald wént forth and 
made proclamation, ‘‘ That the Roman fenate, and Ti- 
“tus Quinctius Flaminius, the general and proconful, 
‘having vanquifhed king Philip and the Macedonians, 
*€ took off all impofitions, and withdrew all garrifons 
*‘ from Greece, and reftored liberty, and their own laws 
“Cand privileges, to the Corinthians, Locrians, Phocians, 
‘¢ Eubceans, Achzans, Phthifta, Magnefians, Theffali- 
¢¢ ans, and Perrhezbians.” 

At firft the proclamation was not generally or diftinétly 
heard, but a confufed murmur ran through the theatre ; 
fome wondering, fome queftioning, and others calling 
upon the herald to repeat what he had faid. Silence 
being again commanded, the herald raifed his voice, fo 
as to be heard diitinétly by the whole affembly. The 
Shout which they gave in the tranfport of joy, was fo pros. 


digious, that it was heard as far as the fea. The people 
Jett their feats ; there was no farther regard paid to the 
diverfions ; all haftened to embrace and to addrefs the 
preferver and prote&torof Greece. ‘The hyperbolical ac- - 
counts that have often been given of the effect of loud. 
fhouts, were verified on that occafion. For the crows 
which then happened to be flying over their heads, fell. 
into the theatre. ‘The breaking of the air feems to have: 
been the caufe. For the found of many united voices 
being violently ftrong, the parts of the air are feparated 
by it, and a void is left, which affords the birds no fup- 
ort. Or perhaps the force of the found ftrikes the birds 

ike an arrow, and kills them in an inftant. Or poffibly 
a circular motion is caufed in the air, asa whirlpool is 
produced in the fea by the agitations of a ftorm. 

If Flaminius, as foon as he faw the affembly rifen, and. 
the crowd rufhing towards him, had not avoided them, 
and got under covert, he muft have been furrounded, and, 
in all probability, fuffocated by fuch a multitude. When 
they had almoft fpent themfelves in acclamations about. 
his pavilion, and night was now come, they retired; and 
whatever friends or fellow citizens they happened to fee, 
they embraced and careffed again, and then went and - 
concluded the evening together in feafting and merriment. 
There, no doubt, redoubling their joy, they began to 
recollect and talk of the ftate of Greece ; they obferved, 
** That notwithftanding the many great wars fhe had been 
*“‘ engaged in for liberty, fhe had never gained a more 
*‘ fecure or agreeable enjoyment of it, than now when 
“Cothers had fought for her; that glorious and impor- 
*¢ tant prize now hardly cofting them a drop of blood, or 
‘Satear. That, of human excellencies, valor and pru- 
*¢ dence were but rarely met with, but that juftice was 
ἐς {111} more uncommon. ‘That fuch generals as Agefi- 
“¢Jaus, Lyfander, Nicias, and Alcibiades, knew how to 
*¢ manage a war, and to gain victories both by fea and - 
“< land ; but they knew not how to apply their fuccefs to 
4: generous and noble purpoles. So that if one excepted 
$* the battles of Marathon, of Salamis, Platzea, and Ther- - 
44 mopyla, and the actions of Cimon upon the Euryme- 
ες don, and near Cyprus, Greece had fought to no other ᾿ 
‘* purpofe but to bring the yoke upon herfelf, all the ἴσος - 
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“4 phies fhe had erected were monuments of Hier difhonor, 
“-and at laft her affairs were ruined by the unjuft ambi- 
** tion of her chiefs. But thefe ftrangers, who had fcarce 
“a {park of any thing Grecian left,* who fcarce retained 
“ἃ faint tradition of their ancient defcent from us, from 
« whom the lea({t inclination, or even word in our behalf, 
4 could not have been expected ; thefe ftrangers have run 
** the greateft rifks, 7 and fubmitted to the greate labors, 
“to deliver Greece from her cruel and tyrannic mafters, 
“4 and to crown her with liberty again.” 

Thefe were the reflections the Grecians made, and the 
aftiong of Flaminius juftified them, being quite agreeable 
to his proclamation. For he immediately defpatched 
Lentulus into Afia, to fet the Bargyllians free, and Titil- 
lust into Thrace, to draw Philip’s garrifons out of the 
towns and adjacent iflands. Publius Villius fet fallin 
order to treat with Antiochus about the freedom of the 
Grecians under him. And Flaminius himfelf went to 
Chalcis, and failed from thence to Magnefia, where he 
removed the garrifon, and put the government again in 
the hands of the people. ᾿ 

At Argos, being appointed director of the Nemean 
games, he fettled the whole order of them in the moft 
agreeable manner, and on that occafion caufed liberty to 
be proclaimed again by the crier. And as he paffed 
through the other cities, he ftrongly recommended to 
them an adherence to law, a ftriét courfe of juftice, and 
domeftic peace and unanimity. He healed their divifions ; 
he reftored their exiles. [ἢ fhort, he took not more pleaf- 
ure in the conqueft of the Macedonians, than in recon- 
ciling the Greeks to each other ; and their liberty now 


* According to Dionyfius of Halicarnaffus, Rome was ftocked 
with inhabitants at τῇ, chiefly from thofe Grecian colonies which 
had fettled in the fouth of Italy before the time of Romulus. 

+ The former tranflator has entirely miftaken the fenfe of this 
paflage. The Greek runs thus :--τὗτοι Tots μεγίξοις κινδυνοῖς και 
πόνοις ἠξελομενοι τὴν Ἕλλαδα δεσποτων χαλεπωκ καὶ τυρανγὼν 
ελευϑηρῶσιν. His tranflation runs thus :—Aas retrieved Greece from 
her fevereft preffares, and deepeft extremities, has refeued her out of the 
hands of infulting orants, and reinflated her in her former liberties. It 
is plain he was led into this miftake by mifunderftanding the Latin, 
beyond which language he had no ambition to go. Hi maximis pe= 
riculis et laboribus Graciam gravibus folverunt dominis et tyrunnis, atque 
in hberatem reflituerunt. 

1 Polybius and Livy call him Lucius Stertinius, 
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appeared the leaft of the benefits he had conferred upon 


- them. 


It is faid, that when Lycurgus the orator had delivered 
Xenocrates the philofopher out of the hands of the tax~ 


gatherers who were hurrying him to prifon for the tax - 


aid by ftrangers, and had profecuted them for their infe- 
ence ; Xenocrates afterwards meeting the children of Ly- 


curgus, faid to them, ‘* Children, I have made a noble " 


“4 return to your father for the fervice he did me ; for all 


4“. the world praife him for it.” But the returns which - 
attended Flaminius and the Romans, for their beneficence - 


-to the Greeks, terminated not in praifes only, but juftl 
procured them the confidence of all mankind, and adde 
greatly totheir power. For now a variety of people not 


only accepted the governors fet over them by Rome, but ° 


even fent for them, and begged to be under their govern- 
ment. And not only cities and commonwealths, but 
kings, when injured by other kings, had recourfe to their 
protection. So that, the divine aififtance too perhaps 
cooperating, in a fhort time the whole world became fub- 
jet tothem.: Flaminius alfo valued himfelf moft upon 
the liberty he had beftowed on Greece, For having ded- 
icated fome filver bucklers together with his own fhield, 
at-Delphi, he put upon them the following infcription : . 


Ye-Spartan twins, who tamed the foaming fteed, . 
Ye friends, ye patrons of each glorious deed, | 

- Behoid Flaminius, of Aéneas’ line, 
Prefents this offering at, your awful fhrine, 
Ye.fons of love, your generous paths be trod, . 
And fnatch’d from Greece each little tyrant’s rod, ' 


He offered alfo to Apollo a golden crown, with thefe 
verfes infcribed on it: : 


See grateful Titus homage pay - 

To-thee, the glorious god of day; ᾿ 

See him with gold thy locks adorn, 

Thy locks which thea th’ ambrofial morn, '. 
O grant him. fame.and every gift divine, 
Who led the warriors of AZneas’ line, 


The Grecians have had the noble gift of liberty twice’: 


‘conferred upon them in the city of Corinth ; by Flamin- 
lus. then, and by Nero in our times. . It was granted. 
2 - 112. 


" 
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both times during the celebration of the Ifthmian games. 
Flaminius had it proclaimed by an herald ; but Nero 
himfelf declared the Grecians free, and at liberty to be 

overned by their own laws, in an oration which he made 
from the roftrum in the public affembly. This happened 
long after.* 

Flaminius next undertook a very juft and honorable 
war againft Nabis, the wicked and abandoned tyrant of 
Lacedzemon ; but inthis cafe he difappointed the hopes 
of Greece. For, though he might have taken him prif- 
oner, he would not; but ftruck up a league with him, 
and left Sparta unworthily in bondage | Whether it was 
that he feared, if the war was drawn out toany length, 
a fucceffor would be fent him from Rome, who would 
rob him of the glory of it ; or whether in his paffion for 
fame, he was jealous of the reputation of Philopcemen ; 
a man who on all occafions had diftinguifhed himfelf 
among the Greeks, and in that war particularly had 
given wonderful proofs both of courage and conduét ; in- 
fomuch that the Achzans gloried in him as much as ja 
Flaminius, and paid him the fame refpect in their thea- 
tres. This greatly hurt Flaminius ; he could not bear 
that an Arcadian, who had only commanded in fome in- 
confiderable wars upon the confines of his own country, 
fhould be held in equal admiration with a Roman conful, 
who had fought for all Greece. Flaminius, however, 
did not want apologies for his condu@ ; for he faid, ** He 
*‘ put an end to the war, becaufe he faw he could: not de- 
‘¢ ftroy the tyrant without involving all the Spartans in. 
“the mean timein great calamities.” + 

The Achzans decreed Flaminius many honors, but 
none feemed equal to his fervices, unlefs it were one pre- 


* Two hundred and fintythree years. . 

+ Livy touches upon this reafon ; but at the fame time he men~ 
tions others more to the honorof this greatman. Winter was now- 
coming on, and the fiege of Sparta might have lafted a confiderable 
time. The enemy’s country was fo exhaufted, that: it could not 
{upply him with provifions, andit was difficultto-get convoys from. 
any other quarter. Befides, Villius was returned from the court of 
Antiochus, and brought advice that the peace with that prince was. 
not to be depended upon. In faét, he had already entered Europe 
with a fleet and army more numerous than before. And what forces 
had they to oppofe him, in cafe ofa rupture, if Flaminius continued 
tacmploy his in the fiege of Spasta ? Liv. 1. xxxiv.c. 39) St 
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fent, which pleafed him above all the reft. It was this τ 
The Romans who had the misfortune to be taken prifonerg 
in the war with Hannibal, were fold for ftaves, and dif- 
perfed in various plates. Twelve hundred of them were - 
now in Greece. That fad reverfe of fortune made them 
always unhappy, but now (as might be expected) they 
were ftill more fo, when they met their fons, their broth- 
ers, or their acquaintance, and faw them free while they 
were flaves, and conquerors while they-were eaptives. 
Flaminius did not pretend to take them from their maf. 
ters, though his heart fympathized with their diftrefs.— 
But the Achzans redeemed them at the rate of five mine 
aman, and having collected them together, made Flamin-. 
15 ἃ prefent of them, juft as he was going on board; fe 
that he fet fail with great fatisfa¢tion, having found a glo- 
rious recompenfe for his glorious feryices, a return fuita- 
ble to a man of fuch humane fentiments and fuch a lover 
of his country. This indeed made the moft illuftrious 
part of his triumph. For thefe poor men got their heads 
shaved, and wore the cap of liberty, as the cuftom of flaves 
is upon their manumiffion, and in this habit they follewed 
the chariot of Flaminius. But to add to the #plendor of 
the fhow, there were the Grecian helmets, the Macedo- 
nian targets and {pears, and the other fpoils carried in 
great pomp before him. And the quantity of money was 
not {mall ; for, as Itanus relates it, there were carried in 
this triumph three thoufand feven hundred and: thirteerr 
pounds of unwrought gold, fortythree thoufand twe hun- 
dred and feventy of filver, fourteen thoufand five hun- 
dred and fourteen pieces of coined gold called Philippics ; 
befides which, Philip owed a thoufand talents. But the 
Romans were afterwards prevailed upon, chiefly by the 
mediation of Flaminius, to remit this debt ; Philip was 
declared their ally, and his fon, who had been with them 
_as an hoftage, fent home. 

After this Antiochus paffed over into Greece with a 
great fleet and a powerful army, and folicited the ftates 
tojoin him. The A&tolians, who had been a long time 
_ ἯΙ affeSted to the Romans, took his part, and fuggefted 

this pretence for the war, that he came to bring the Gre. 
cians liberty. The Grecians had no want of it, for they 
were free already ; but, as he had no better caufe to af- 
fign, they inftructed him to cover his attempt with thaz 
Splendid pretext, 
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The Romans, fearing on this account, a revolt in 
Greece, as well as the firength of Antiochus, fent the 
conful Manius Acilius to command in the war, but ap- 

inted Flaminius his lieutenant,* for the fake of his 


influence in Greece. His appearance there immediately. 


confirmed fuch as were yet friends, in their fidelity, and 
prevented thofe who were wavering from an entire de- 


fection. This waa effected by the refpect they bore him; - 


for it operated like a potent remedy at the beginning of a 
difeafe. There were few, indeed, fo entirely gained 
and corrupted by the Aétolians, that his interefl did not 


prevail with them ; yet even thefe, though he was much - 


exafperated againft them at prefent, he faved after the 
battle. For Antiochus, being defeated at Thermopylz, 
aad forced to fly, immediately embarked for Afia. Upon 
this, the conful Manius went againft fome of the Aito- 
lianas, and befieged their towns, abandoning others to 
Philip. Thus great ravages were committed by the Mac- 


edonians among the Dolopians and Magnefians on one.- 


hend, and among the Athamanians and Aperantians on 
the other ; and Manius himfelf, having facked the city of 


Cy 


Heraclea, belieged Naupactus, then in the hands of the - 


f®tolians. But Flaminius, being touched with compafition 


for Greece, went from Peloponnefus to the: conful by . 


water. He began with remonftrating, that the conful, 
though he had won the victory himfelf, fuffered Philip 


to reap the fruits of it ; and that while, to gratify his re- - 
{entment, he fpent his time about one town, the Macee - 


donians were fubduing whole provinces and kingdoms, 


The befieged happened to fee Flaminius, called to him - 
from the walls, ftretched out their hands, and begged his - 


interpofition, He gave them no anf{wer, but turned round ἡ 


aod wept, and then immediately withdrew. Afterwards, 
however, he difcourfed with Manius fo effectually, that 
he appeafed his anger, and procured the Aitolians a truce, 
- and time to fend deputjes to Rome, to petition for fa- 

vorable terms. 

But he had much greater difficulties to combat, when 
he applied to Manius in behalf of the Chalcidians. ‘The 
conful. 


* According to Livy, it was not Titus, but Lucius Quin@es wha. 
was.appointed licutenant to Glabrio.- 


was highly incenfed-at them, on account of the . 


+ 


ie 
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marriage which Antiochus celebrated among them, even 
after the war was begun ; a marriage every way unfuita- 
ble as well as unfeafonable ; for he was far advanced in 
years, and the bride very young. The perfon he thus fell 
in love with was daughter to Cleoptolemus, and a virgin 
of incomparable beauty. ‘This match brought the Chal- 
cidians entirely into the king’s intereft, and they fuffered 
him to make ufe of their city as a place of arms.* After 
the battle he fled with great precipitation to Chalcis, and 
taking with him his young wife, his treafures and his 
friends, failed from thence to Afia. And now Manius 
in his indignation marched directly againft Chalcis, Fla- 
minius, followed, and endeavored to appeafe his refent- 
ment. At laft he fucceeded, by his affiduities with him 
and the moft refpectable Romans who were likely to have 
an influence upon him. The Chalcidians, thus faved 
from deftruction, confecrated the moft beautiful and the 
nobleft of their public edifices to Titus Flaminius ; and 
‘fuch infcriptions as thefe are to be feen upon them to this 
day: ‘‘ The people dedicated this Gymnafium to Titus 
‘and Hercules ; the people confecrate the Delphinium 
‘¢to Titus and Apollo.” Nay, what is more, even in 
our days a prieft of Titus is formally elected and declared ; 
and on occafions of facrifice to him, when the libations 
are over, they fing an hymn, the greateft part of which 
for the length of it, I omit, and enly give the con- 
clufion : Ν 


While Rome’s proteéting power we prove, 
Her faith adore, her virtues love, 

Still, as our ftrains to heaven afpire, 

Let Rome and Titus wake the lyre ! 

To thefe our grateful altars blaze, 

And our long pxans pour immortal praife. 


The reft of the Grecians conferred upon him all due 
honors ; and what realized thofe honors, and added te 
their luitre, was the extraordinary affection of the people, 
which he had gained by his lenity and moderation. For 
if he happened to be at variance with any one, upon ac- 
count of bufinefs, or about a point of honor, as, for 
inftance, with Philopcemen, and with Diophanes genere} 


© aoog τὸν πόλεμον ἁρμητνρίον, 
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of the Achzans, he never gave into malignity, or carried’ 
his refentment into action, but let it expire in words, in 
fuch expoftulations as the freedom of public debates may 

feem to juflify. Indeed no man ever found him vindic- 

tive, but he often difcovered a haftinefs and paflionate 

turn. Setting this afide, he was the moft agreeable man 

in the world, and a pleafantry mixed with ftrong fenfe dif-- 
tinguifhed his converfation. Thus, to divert the Achzans . 
from their purpofe of conquering the ifland of Zacynthus, 
he told them, ‘‘ It was as dangerous for them to put their 

4“, heads out of Peloponnefus, as it was for the tortoife - 
“to truft his out of his fhell.”” In the firft conference 

which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking uc- 

cafion to fay, ‘* Titus, you come with a numerous ret- 

** inue, whereas I came quite alone :’? Flaminius anfwer. 

ed, ‘‘No wonder if you come alone, for you have- 
*¢ killed all your friends and relations.’” Dinocrates the - 
Meffenian being in company at Rome, drank until he was 

intoxicated, and then put on a woman’s habit, and danced 

in that difguife. Next day he applied to Flaminius, and 

begged his affiftance in a defign which he had conceived, 

to withdraw Meffene,.from the Achzan league. Fla- 

minius anfwered, ‘I will conGder of it; but J am fur. 

** prifed that you, who conceived fuch great defigns, can 

«“ἐ fing and dance at a caroufal,”” And when the ambaf- 

_ fadors of Antiochus reprefented to the Achzans, how. 
numerous the king’s forces were, and, to make them ap- 

pear ftill more fo, reckoned them up by all their different. 
names ; “1 fupped once,” faid Flaminius, ‘‘ witha friend ; 

‘and upon-my complaining of the great number of- 
«‘ difhes, and expreffing my wonder how he could furnifh 

«¢ his table with fuch a vaft variety ; be not uneafv about 

¢< that, faid my friend, for it is all hog’s flefh, and the 

<¢ difference is only in the dreffing and the fauce. In like. 
. ¢¢ manner, I fay to you, my Achzan friend, be not afton- 

é¢ifhed at the number of Antiochus’s forces, at thefe 

«¢ pikemen, thefe halberdiers and cuiraffiers ; for they 

«¢ are all Syrians, only diftinguifhed by she trifling arms 

«s they bear,” 

-After thefe great a€tions in Greece, and the conclufion . 
of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created cenfor, 
This is the chief dignity in the ftate, and the crown, as. 
it were, of all its honors. He had for colleague the fan. 
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of Marcellus,;who had been five times conful. They 
expelled four fenators who were mén of no great note ; 
and they admitted as citizens all who offered, provided 
that their parents were free. But they were forced to 
this by Terentius Culeo, a tribune of the people, who, 
in oppofition to the nobility, procured fuch orders from 
the commons. Two of the greateft and moft powerful 
meén of thofe times, Scipio Africanus and Marcius Cato, 
were then at variance with each other. Flaminius ap- 
pointed the former of thefe prefident of the fenate, as the 
frftand beft man in the commonwealth ; and with the 
latter he entirely broke, on the following unhappy occa- 
fion. Titus had a brother named Lucius Quinctius Fla- 
minius, unlike him in all refpects, but quite abandoned 
in his pleafures, and regardlefs of decorum. This Lucius 
had a favorite boy whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and governed provinces. One 
day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his court to 
Lucius, faid, “41 love you fo tenderly, that preferring 
*¢ your fatisfa€tion to my own, I left a fhow of gladia- 
“tors, to come to you, though I have never feen a man 


“killed.” Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made 


anfwer, “4 If that be all, you need not bein the leaft unea- 
“¢ fy, for I fhall foon fatisfy your longing.’? He immedi- 
ately ordered a convict to be brought from the.prifon, 
and having fent for one of the lictors, commanded him 
to ftrike off the man’s head, in the room where they were 
caroufing. Valerius Antias writes, that this was done to 

tify a miftrefs. And-Livy relates, from Cato’s writ- 
ings, that a Gaulifh deferter being at the door with his 
wife and children, Lucius took him into the banqueting 
room, and killed him with his own hand ; but it is prob- 
able, that Cato faid this, to aggrevate the charge. For 
that the perfon killed was‘not a deferter, but a prifoner, 
and a condemned one too, appears from many writers, 
and particularly from Cicero, in his Treatife on Old Age, 
where he introduces Cato himfelf giving that account of 
the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was cenfor, and fet 
himfelf to remove all obnoxious perfons from the fenate, 
expelled Lucius, though he was of confular dignity. His 
brother thought this proceeding reflected difhohor upon 


ΒΘ all 
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himfelf ; and they both weit into the affembly in the form 
of fuppliants, and befought the people with tears, thae 
Cato might be obliged to affign his reafon for fixing fuch 
a mark of difgrace upon fo illuftrious a family. The 
requeft appeared reafonable. Cato without the leaft hefi- 
tation came out, and ftanding up with his colleague, in- 
terrogated Titus, whether he knew any thing of that 
featt. Titus anfwering in the negative, Cato related the 
affair, and called upon Lucius to declare upon oath, 
whether it was nottrue. As Lucius made no reply, the 
people determined the vote of infamy to be juft, and 
conducted Cato home with great honor, from the tri- 
unal, 

Titus, greatly concerned at his brother’s misfortune, 
leagued with the inveterate enemies of Cato, and gaining 
a majority in the fenate, quafhed and annulled all the con- 
tracts, leafes, and bargains which Cato had made, relat- 
ing tothe public revenues ; and ftirred up many and 
violent profecutionsagainft him. But I know.not wheth- 
er he acted well, or agreeably to good policy, in thus 
becoming a mortal enemy to aman who had only done 
what became a lawful magiftrate and a good citizen, for 
the fake of one who was a relation indeed, but an unwor- 
thy one, and who had met with the punifhment he de- 
ferved. Some time after, however, the people being 
affembled in the theatres to fee the fhows, and the fenate 
feated, according to cuftom, in the moft honorable place, 
Lucius was obferved to go in an humble and dejected 
manner, and fet down upon one of the loweft benches, 
The people could not bear to fee this, but called out to 
him to go up higher, and ceafed not until he went to the 
confular bench, who made room for him. 

The native ambition of Flaminius was ap lauded, 
while it found fufficient matter to employ itfelf upon in 
the wars we have given account of. And his dferving in 
the army as a tribune, after he had been conful, was 


regarded with a favorable eye, though no one required it ‘ 


of him. But when he was arrived at an age that excufed 
him from all employments, he was blamed for indulg- 
ing a violent paffion for fame, and a youthful impetuofi- 
ty in that inactive feafon of life. To fome excefs of this 


kind feems to have been owing his behavior with 
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= »,exefpect to Hannibal,* at which the world was much 
amy. wifended. For Hannibal having fled his country, took 
amen cfuge firftat the court of Antiochus. But Antiochus, 
Wie, iter he had loft the battle of Phrygia, gladly accepting 

‘onditions of peace, Hannibal was again forced to fly ; 
nd after wandering through many countries, at length 


wer Pruffas. The Romans knew this-perfeftly well, but 
ey took no notice of it, confidering him now as-a- man 
nfeebled by age, and overthrown by fortune. But Fla- 
hinius, being fent by the fenate upon an embaffy to Prufias 
bout other matters, and feeing Hannibal at his court, 
buld not endure that he fhould be fuffered to live. And 
ough Prufias ufed much interceffion and entreaty in be- 
lf of a man who-came to him asa fuppliant, and lived 
th him under the fanétion of hofpitality, -he could not 
evail. 
It feems there was an ancient oracle, which thus pro- 
efied concerning the end of Hannibal, 


Libyflan earth fhall hide the bones of Hannibal. 


e therefore thought of nothing but‘ending his days 
Carthage, and being buried in Lybia. Butin Bithy. 
there 15 a fandy place near the fea, which has-a‘ {mall 
‘age in it called Libyffa. In this neighborhood Han- 
al lived. But having always been apprifed of tlie 
idity of Prufias, and diftrufting him on that account, 
dreading withal the attempts of the Romans, he had 
e time before ordered feveral fubterraneous paflages 
wpe dug under his houfe ; which were continued a great 
m under ground, and terminated in feveral different 
m-es, bat were all undifcernable without. As foon.as 
was informed of the orders which Flaminius had 
ἢ, he attempted to make hisefeape by thofe paffages ; 
laminius was no more thar fortyfour years of age, when he 
ambaflador to Prufias. It was not thereforean unfeafonable 
2 of a public chara€ter, or extravagant paflion for fame, which 
Ablamed in him‘on this oceafion, but an unworthy perfecutien 
freat, though unfortunate man. -Weareinclined however to 

. that he had fecret inftru€tions from the fenate for what he 
ὁ or it is not probablethat a man of his mild and humane dil- 
Ἢ would choofe to hunt down an old unhappy warrior ; and 


wch confirms this opinon afterwards. 
L. If, K K 


tled in Bithynia, and put himfelf under the protection | 
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of the Achzans, he never gave into malignity, or carried” 
his refentment into action, but let it expire in words, in 
fuch expoftulations as the freedom of public debates may 
feem to juflify. Indeed no man ever found him vindic. 
tive, but he often difcovered a haftinefs and paffionate 
turn. Setting this afide, he was the moft agreeable man 
in the world, and a pleafantry mixed with ftrong fenfe dil-- 
tinguifhed his converfation. Thus, to divert the Achzans. 
from their purpofe of conquering the ifland of :Zacynthus,. 
he told them, ‘ It was as dangerous for them to put their 
4“. heads out of Peloponnefus, as it was for the tortoife - 
“to truft his out of his fhell.’? In-the firft conference | 
which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking uc- 
cafion to fay, ‘* Titus, you come with a numerous ret- 
** inue, whereas I came quite alone :” Flaminius anfwer. 
ed, ‘‘No wonder if you come alone, for you have 
**killed all your friends and relations.”? Dinocrates the - 
Meffenian being in company at Rome, drank until he was 
intoxicated, and then put on awoman’s habit, and danced 
in that difguife. Next day he applied to Flaminius, and 
begged his affiftance in a defign which he had conceived, 
to withdraw Melffene,.from the Achzan league. Fla- 
Miniuvs anfwered, “1 will confder of it; but J am fur- 
*¢ prifed that you, who conceived fuch great defigns, can 
“ὁ fing and dance at a caroufal.”” “And when the ambaf- 
_ fadors of Antiochus reprefented to the Achzans, how. 

numerous the king’s forces were, and, to make them ap- 
pear {till more fo, reckoned them up by all their different 
names : “1 fupped once,” faid Flaminius, ‘‘ withafriend ; 
‘‘and upon-my complaining of the great number of- 
«« difhes, and expreffing my wonder how he could furnifh 
«his table with fuch a vaft variety ; be not uneafy about 
«« that, faid my friend, for it is all hog’s flefh, and the 
<t difference is only in the dreffing and the fauce. In lke 
_ «6 manner, I fay to you, my Achzan friend, be not afton- 

¢¢ifhed at the number of Antiochus’s forces, at thefe 
ἀρ pikemen, thefe halberdiers and cuiraffiers ; for they 
«¢are all Syrians, only diftinguifhed by she trifling arms 
«¢ they bear.” 

‘After thefe great actions in Greece, and the conclufion . 
of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created cenfor. 
This is the chief dignity in the ftate, and the crown, as. 
it were, of all its honors. He had for colleague the fan. 
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of Marcellus,;who had been five times conful. They 
expelled four fenators who were mén of no great note; 
and they admitted as citizens all who offered, provided 
that their parents were free. But they were forced to 
this by Terentius Culeo, a tribune of the people, who, 
in oppofition to the nobility, procured fuch orders from 
the commons. Two of the greateft and moft powerful 
men of thofe times, Scipio Africanus and Marcius Cato, 
were then at variance with each other. Flaminius ap- 
pointed the former of thefe prefident of the fenate, as the 
firftand beft man in the commonwealth ; and with the 
latter he entirely broke, on the following unvappy occa- 
fion. Titus hada brother named Lucius Quin¢tius Fla- 
minius, unlike him in all refpeéts, but quite abandoned 
in his pleafures, and regardlefs of decorum. This Lucius 
had a favorite boy whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and governed provinces. One 
day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his court to 
Lucius, faid, ‘* I love you fo tenderly, that preferring 
“γοῦν fatisfaction to my own, I left a fhow of gladia- 
“tors, to come to you, though I have never feen a man 
“killed.” Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made 
anfwer, “ If that be all, you need not bein the leaft unea- 
<¢ fy, for I fhall foon fatisfy your longing.’? He immedi- 
ately ordered a conviét to be brought from the prifon, 
and having fent for one of the lictors, commanded him 
to ftrike off the man’s head, in the room where they were 
caroufing. Valerius Antias writes, that this was done to 
gratify a miftrefs. And Livy relates, from Cato’s writ- 
ings, that a Gaulifh deferter being at the door with his 
wife and children, Lucius took him into the banqueting 
room, and killed him with his own hand ; but it is prob- 
able, that Cato faid this, to aggrevate the charge. For 
that the perfon killed was not a deferter, but a prifoner, — 
and a condemned one too, appears from many writers, 
and particularly from Cicero, in his Treatife on Old Age, 


_ where he introduces Cato himfelf giving that account of 


the matter. . 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was cenfor, and fet 
himfelf to remove all obnoxious perfons from the fenate, 
expelled Lucius, though he was of confular dignity. His 
brother thought this proceeding reflected difhonor upon 
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of the Achzans, he never gave into malignity, or carried” 
his refentment into action, but let it expire in words, in 
fuch expoftulations as the freedom of public debates may 
feem to juflify. Indeed no man ever found him vindic. 

tive, but he often difcovered a haftinefs and paffionate 
turn. Setting this afide, he was the moft agreeable man 
in the world, and a pleafantry mixed with ftrong fenfe dif-- 
tinguifhed his converfation. Thus, to divert the Achzans. 
from their purpofe of conquering the ifland of -Zacynthus, . 
he told them, ‘‘ It was as dangerous for them to put their 
‘6 heads out of Peloponnefus, as it was for the tortoife - 
“to truft his out of his fhell.”” In the firft conference - 
which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking oce. 
cafion to fay, ‘* Titus, you come with a numerous ret- 
*¢ inue, whereas 1 came quite alone :’? Flaminius anfwer. 
ed, ‘“No wonder if you come alone, for you have: 
*¢killed all your friends and relations.” Dinocrates the - 
Meffenian being in company at Rome, drank until he was 
intoxicated, and then put on a woman’s habit, and danced 
in that difguife. Next day he applied to Flaminius, and 
begged his affifance in a defign which he had conceived, 
to withdraw Meffene,.from the Achzan league. Fia- 
Minius anfwered, ‘I will conGder of it ; but I am fur- 
** prifed that you, who conceived fuch great defigns, can 
“ὁ fing and dance at a caroufal.” ‘And when the ambaf- 
_ fadors of Antiochus reprefented to the Achzans, how 

numerous the king’s forces were, and, to make them ap- 
pear {till more fo, reckoned them up by all their different 
names : “1 fupped once,” faid Flaminius, ‘‘ withafriend ; 
‘and upon-my complaining of the great number of- 
«“ difhes, and expreffing my wonder how he could furnifh 
«chis table with fuch a vaft variety ; be not uneafy about 
«< that, faid my friend, for it is all hog’s flefh, and the 
«¢ difference is only in the dreffing and the fauce. In like 
«¢ manner, I fay to.you, my Achzan friend, be not afton- 
¢¢ifhed at the. number of Antiochus’s forces, at thefe 
“ε pikemen, thefe halberdiers and cuiraffiers ; for they 
«sare all Syrians, only diftinguifhed by she trifling arms 
«¢ they bear,” 

‘After thefe great actions in Greece, and the conclufion .. 
of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created cenfor. 
This is the chief dignity in the ftate, and the crown, as. 
it were, of all its honors. He had for.colleague the fan . 
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of Marcellus,“who had been five times conful. They 
expelled four fenators who were mén of no great note; 
and they admitted as citizens all who offered, provided 
that their parents were free. But they were forced to 
this by Terentius Culeo, a tribune of the people, who, 
in oppofition to the nobility, procured fuch orders from 
the commons. Two of the greateft and moft powerful 
mén of thofe times, Scipio Africanus and Marcius Cato, 
were then at variance with each other. Flaminius ap- 
pointed the former of thefe prefident of the fenate, as the 
firftand beft man in the commonwealth ; and with the 
latter he entirely broke, oh the following unhappy occa- 
fion. Titus had a brother named Lucius Quin¢ctius Fla- 
minius, unlike him in all refpects, but quite abandoned 
in his pleafures, and regardlefs of decorum. This Lucius 
had a favorite boy whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and governed provinces. One 
day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his court to 
Lucius, faid, “1 love you fo tenderly, that preferring 
* your fatisfaction ta my own, I left a fhow of gladia- 
‘*tors, to come to you, though I have never feen a man 
“ killed.” Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made 
anfwer, ‘* If that be all, you need not bein the leait unea- 
‘¢ fy, for I fhall foon fatisfy your longing.’”? He immedi- 
ately ordered a convict to be brought from the prifon, 
and having fent for one of the lictors, commanded him 
to ftrike off the man’s head, in the room where they were 
caroufing. Valerius Antias writes, that this was done to 
gratify a miftrefs. And-Livy relates, from Cato’s writ- 
ings, that a Gaulith deferter being at the door with his 
wife and children, Lucius took him into the banqueting 
room, and killed him with his own hand ; but it is prob- 
able, that Cato faid this, to aggrevate the charge. For 
that the perfon killed was ‘not a deferter, but a prifoner, 
and a condemned one too, appears from many writers, 
and particularly from Cicero, in his Treatife on Old Age, 


_ where he introduces Cato himfelf giving that account of 


the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was cenfor, and fet 
himtelf to remove all obnoxious perfons from the fenate, 
expelled Lucius, though he was of confular dignity. His 
brother thought this proceeding reflected difhonor upon 
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of the Achzans, he never gave into malignity, or carried’ 
his refentment into action, but let it expire in words, in 
fuch expoftulations as the freedom of public debates may 
feem to juflify. Indeed no man ever found him vindic- 
tive, but he often difcovered a haftinefs and paffionate 
turn. Setting this afide, he was the moft agreeable man 
in the world, and a pleafantry mixed with ftrong fenfe dif-- 
tinguifhed his converfation. Thus, to divert the Achzans . 
from their purpofe of conquering the ifland of .Zacynthus, , 
he told them, ‘ It was as dangerous for them to put their 
‘6 heads out of Peloponnefus, as it was for the tortoife - 
“to truft his out of his fhell.”* In-the firft conference - 
which Philip and he had about peace, Philip taking uc- 
cafion to fay, ‘* Titus, you come with a numerous ret- 
*¢ inue, whereas I came quite alone :” Flaminius anfwer. 
ed, ‘*No wonder if you come alone, for you have: 
S¢ killed all your friends aud relations.’”? Dinocrates the - 
Meffenian being in company at Rome, drank until he was 
intoxicated, and then put on a woman’s habit, and danced 
in that difguife. Next day he applied to Flaminius, and 
begged his affiftance in a defign which he had conceived, 
to withdraw Meffene,.from the Achzan league. Fia- 
minius anfwered, ‘I will conGder of it ; but I am fur- 
“ὁ prifed that you, who conceived fuch great defigns, can 
«ὁ fing and dance at a caroufal,”? And when the ambaf- 
_ fadors of Antiochus reprefented to the Achzans, how. 
numerous the king’s forces were, and, to make them ap- 
pear {till more fa, reckoned them up by all their different. 
names : “1 fupped once,” faid Flaminius, “ withafriend ; 


‘and upon-my complaining of the great number of- 


‘* difhes, and expreffing my wonder how he could furnifh 
«chis table with fuch a vaft variety ; be not uneafy about 
‘<< that, faid my friend, for it is all hog’s flefh, and the 
« difference is only in the dreffing and the fauce. In like 


. «manner, I fay to.you, my Achzxan friend, be not afton- 


¢¢ ifhed at the number of Antiochus’s forces, at thefe 
ἐς pikemen, thefe halberdiers and cuiraffiers ; for they 
«are all Syrians, only diftinguifhed by she trifling arms 
<¢ they bear.” 

‘After thefe great actions in Greece, and the conclufion 
of the war with Antiochus, Flaminius was created cenfor. 


This is the chief dignity in the ftate, and the crown, as . 
it were, of all its honors. He had for.colleague the fan . 
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of Marcellus,; who had been five times conful. They 
expelled four fenators who were mén of no great note; 
and they admitted as citizens all who offered, provided 
that their parents were free. But they were forced to 
this by Terentius Culeo, a tribune of the people, who, 
in oppofition to the nobility, procured fuch orders from 
the commons. Two of the greateft and moft powerful 
men of thofe times, Scipio Africanus and Marcius Cato, 
were then at variance with each other. Flaminius ap- 
pointed the former of thefe prelident of the fenate, as the 
firftand beft man in the commonwealth ; and with the 
latter he entirely broke, on the following unhappy occa- 
fion. Titus had a brother named Lucius Quinétius Fla- 
minius, unlike him in all refpects, but quite abandoned 
in his pleafures, and regardlefs of decorum. This Lucius 
had a favorite boy whom he carried with him, even when 
he commanded armies and governed provinces. One 
day, as they were drinking, the boy, making his court to 
Lucius, faid, “61 love you fo tenderly, that preferring 
“γοῦν fatisfa€tion to my own, I left a fhow of gladia- 
‘tors, to come to you, though I have never feen a man 
skilled.” Lucius, delighted with the flattery, made 
anfwer, ‘* If that be all, you need not bein the leaft unea- 
‘¢ fy, for I fhall foon fatisfy your longing.” He immedi- 
ately ordered a convict to be brought from the prifon, 
and having fent for one of the lictors, commanded him 
to ftrike off the man’s head, in the room where they were 
caroufing. Valerius Antias writes, that this was done to 
gratify a miftrefs. And Livy relates, from Cato’s writ. 
ings, that a Gaulifth deferter being at the door with his 
wife and children, Lucius took him into the banqueting 
room, and killed him with his own hand ; but it is prob- 
able, that Cato faid this, to aggrevate the charge. For 
that the perfon killed was ‘not a deferter, but a prifoner, 
and a condemned one too, appears from many writers, 
and particularly from Cicero, in his Treatife on Old Age, 
where he introduces Cato himfelf giving that account of 
the matter. 

Upon this account, Cato, when he was cenfor, and fet 
himtelf to remove all obnoxious perfons from the fenate, 
expelled Lucius, though he was of confular dignity. His 
brother thought this proceeding reflected difhonor upon 
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